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CHAPTER X X II.—ConttnvEP. 
“ We m ust be goings Geoffrey; it grows 
tate,” said Beatrice. 
“Oh. Geoffrey, Geof­ 
frey, w hat haye we done? W h atcan be the 
sud of all this? I t'w ill bring trouble on 
you. I know th at it must. The old saying 
will come true. I saved your life and I shall 
bring ruin on you.” 
“It is characteristic of Beatrice th at al­ 
ready she was thin k in g of the consequences 
to Geoffrey, not of those to herself. 
"B eatrice,” said Geoffrey, "w e are in a 
desperate position. Do you wish to face it 
and come away w ith me. far away, to the 
other side of the w orld?" 
"No. no.” she answ ered, vehem ently, "it 
would be your ruin to abandon the career 
th a t is before you. W hat p art of the world 
could you go to w here you would not do 
know n? Besides, th ere is your wife to 
think of. Ah. God, your w tfe-w b a t would 
ihe say of me? You belong to her—you have 
po right to desert her. And there is Fille, 
too. No. Geoffrey, no. I have been wicked 
enough to learn to love you -o h . as you were 
never loved before if it is wicked to do 
w hat one cannot help, but I am not bad 
enough for this. W alk quicker. Geoffrey; 
we shall be late and they will suspect some­ 
thing." 
Poor Beatrice, the pangs of conscience 
w ere finding her out! 
"W e are in a dreadful position.” again he 
said. “Oh, dearest. I have been to blame. I 
should never have come back here. 
It is 
m y fault; and though I never thought of 
this, I did mv best to please you." 
"And I thauk you for it,” she answered. 
“Do not deceive yourself. Geoffrey. 
AN bat- 
ever happens, oh. promise me never for one 
m om ent to believe th a t I reproached or 
blam ed you. 
vVby should I blam e you be­ 
cause you won my heart? L et me sooner 
blam e the sea on which we boated, the 
beach where we walked, the 
house In 
w hich we lived.and the destiny th a t brought 
tis together. 
I 
arn 
rroud and glad to 
love you, dear, but I am not so selfish as to 
wish to ruin you; Geoffrey—I had rath er 
die." 
"Don’t talk so." he said. 
‘ I cannot bear 
it. W hat are we to do? Am I to go away 
and see you no m ore? How can we live so, 


"Yes. Geoffrey.” she answered, heavily, 
taking him by the hand and gazing up into 
his lace, "yon are to go away and see mo 
no more, not for years and years. This is 
w hat we have brought upon ourselves; it is 
the price th a t we m ust pay tor this hour 
w hich has gone. 
You are to go away to 
m orrow, th at we m ay be put out of tem pta­ 
tion, and you m ust come back no more. 
Som etim es I shall w rite to you. and some­ 
tim es, perhaps, you will w rite to me. till tho 
thing becomes a burden; theu you can 
stop. And w hether you forget me or uot— 
and, ob, Geoffrey, I do not th in k you will— 
you will know th at I shall never forget you. 
whom I saved from tile sea—rn love m e ” 
T here was som ething so sweet and so infin­ 
itely tender about her words, instinct as 
they were w ith natural womanly passion. 
th a t Geoffrey bent at heart beneath their 
w eight as a fir bends beneath the gentle, 
gathering snow. 
W hat was he to do, how 
coaid he leave her? And yet she was rig h t 
H e m ust go and go quickly, lest his strength 
m ight fail him . and hand in hand they 
should pass a bourne from which there is 
no return. 
‘■Heaven help us, B eatrice,” he said. 
“I 
■will go tom orrow m orning and. if I can, I 
w ill l£60p 
"You m ust keep away. I will not see you 
any more. I will not bring trouble on you, 
Geoffrey. 
“You talk of bringing trouble on m e,” he 
oaia; "you say nothing of yourself, and yet 
a m an. even a m an w ith eyes on him like 
m yself, is better fitted to w eather such a 
storm . II it ruined me, how m uch more 
w ould it ruin you?" 
They were a t th e gate of th e vicarage. 
now, and th e wind rushed 
so strongly 
through the firs th a t 
she needed to put 
h er lips quite close to his ear to m ake her 
.words heard. 
> 
"Stoo one m in u te,” she said. “Perhaps 
you do not quite understand. 
W hen a 
w om an does w hat I have done, it is because 
she loves w ith all her life and heart and 
soul, because all these are a p art of her 
'love. For m yself. I no longer care' any­ 
th in g —I have no self away from you. I am 
? 
o longer of m yself or in m j own keeping. 
am of yon and in yours. For m yself and 
m y own fate or nam e I th in k no m o re; w ith 
m y eyes open and of m y own free will I 
nave given everything to yon and am 
glad and happy to give i t 
But for you I 
still do care, aud if I took any step, or 
allowed you to take any th a t could bring 
sorrow on you. I should never forgive m y­ 
self. T hat is why we m ust part, Geoffrev. 
And now let us go in; there is nothing 
m ore to say except th is : if you wish to bid 
m e goodby, a last goodby, dear Geoffrey, I 
will m eet you tom orrow m orning on the 
beach." 
"I shall leave a t half-past eight.” he said 
}io%fs61 y 
"Then we will m eet at 7," Beatrice said, 
and led the way into the house. 
Elizabeth and Mr. G ranger were already 
seated at supper. They supped at 9 on Sun­ 
day nights; it was just half-past. 
* 
"D ear m e,” said the old gentlem an, "we 
began to th in k th a t you tw o m u*t have 
been 
out canoeing and got yourselves 
drowned in good earnest th is time. 
W hat 
have you been doing?" 
"W e have hart a long w alk,” answered 
Geoffrey. "I did not know th a t it was so 
late.” 
* 
"One w ants to be pleased w ith one’s com­ 
pany to walk far on such a nig h t aa th is,” 
p ut in Elizabeth, m aliciously. 
"A nd so we w ere—a t least I was.” Geof­ 
frey answered w ith perfect tru th , "and the 
n ig h tie n o tso b a d a s you m ight think, ut 
least under the lee of the cliffs. It will be 
worse bv and by!” 
Then they sat down and m ade a desper­ 
ate show of eating supper. E lizabeth, the 
keen-eyed, noticed that. 
Geoffrey’s hand 
was shaking. 
Now what, she wondered, 
would m ake the hand of a strong m an shake 
like a leaf? Deep em otion m ight d o it, and 
E lizabeth thought th a t she detected other 
signs of em otion in them both, besides th at 
of Geoffrey’s shaking hand. The plot was 
w orking well, but could it be brought to a 
clim ax? Oh, if he would only throw pru- 
J 
ence 
to the winds and run aw ay w ith 
eatrlce. so th a t she m ight be rid of her, 
and free to fight for her own hand. 
"Shortly after supper Doth E lizabeth and 
Beatrice w ent to bed, leaving their father 
w ith Geoffrey. 
"W ell,” said Mr. Giauger, "did you get a 
word w ith Beatrice? It was very kind of 
you to go th a t long tram p on purpose. 
Gracious, how it blows! We shall have the 
house down presently. L ightning, too, I 


"Yes.” answered Geoffrey, "I did.” 
"A nd I hope you told her th a t there was 
no need for her te give up hope of him yet - 
of Mr. Davies. I m ean?” 
"Y’es, I told her th a t—th a t is. if the 
greater includes the less,” he added to him ­ 
self. 
“And how did she tak e it? ” 
"Very badly," said Geoffrey; “s h e seemed 
to think th at I had no right to interfere.” 
"indeed, th a t is strange. B ut it doesn't 
m ean anything. She’s grateful enough to 
you at heart, depend upon it. she is, only 
she did not like to say so. D ear me. how it 
blow s; we shall have a night of it. a regular 
gale. I declare. So you are going away to­ 
m orrow m orning. Well, the best of friends 
m ust part. I hone th a t you will often come 
and see us. Goodby.” 
Once more a sense of the irony of th e po­ 
sition overcam e Geoffrey, aud he sm iled 
grimly as he lit his candle and w ent to bed. 
At the back of th e house was a long passage, 
which term inated at one end in the room 
where he step . ann a t the other in th a t oc­ 
cupied by E lizabeth and Beatrice. This 
passage was lit by tw o windows, and built 
out of it were two more room s—th at of 
Mr. Granger, and another w hich had been 
Effie's. 
The windows of the passage, like 
m ost of th e others in th e vicarage, were in ­ 
nocent shutters, and Geoffrey stood for a 
m om ent at one of them , w atching the light­ 
ning illum ine the broad breast o rth * m oun­ 
tain behind. 
Then looking tow ards the 
door of Beatrice’s room. he gazed a t it w ith 
th e 
peculiar reverence th a t som etim es 
afflicts people who are very m uch in love, 
and, w ith a sigh, turned and sought his 


0,Be could not sleep; it was impossible. 
For nearly two hours he lay turning from 
side to side and th in k in g till his brain 
seem ed like to burst. Tomorrow be m ust 
leave her. leave her forever, and go back 
to his coarse, unprofitable struggle w ith the 
world, where there would be no Beatrice to 
m ake him happy through it all. And she, 
w hat of her? 
The storm had lulled a little ; now it cam e 
back in strength, heralded by the lightning. 
He rose, threw on a dressing-gown and sat 
by the window w atching i t its tum ult and 
Jury seemed to ease his heart of some little 
pain: in th a t dark hour a quiet n ight would 
have m addened him. 
In eight hours eight short hours—this 
m atter would be ended so far as concerned 
th eir actual intercourse. 
It would be a 
secret locked forever in th eir tw o breasts, 
a secret eating at their hearts, cruel as the 
Worm th a t die th bol U w ilioy looked up 


and threw out his h eart’s thought tow ards 
his sleeping love. Then once more, as on a 
bygone nignt, there broke upon his brain 
and being that m ysterious spiritual sense! 
Stronger and more strong it grew, heating 
on him in heavy, unnatural waves till his 
reason seemed to reel aud sink, and he re­ 
m em bered naught but 
Beatrice, knew 
naught save th at her very life was w ith him 
now. 
He stretched out his arm s towards the 
place w here she should be. 
"beatrice.’’ he whispered to the em pty 
air. 
"Beatrice! 
Uh, my love! my sweet, 
my soul! Hear me. Beatrice!” 
t here cam e a pause, ann ever the un­ 
earthly sym pathy grew and gathered in Ins 
heart, till it seemed to him as though sepa­ 
ration had Instils power and across dividing 
space they were m ingled in one being. 
A great gust shook the house and passed 
away along the roaring depths. 
Oh! w hat was this? .silently the door 
opened and a w hite draped form passed its 
threshold 
Ile rose, gasping; a terrible 
fear, a terrible joy, took possession o! him. 
H ie lightning flared out wildly in the east­ 
ern sky. T here in the fierce light she stood 
before h im —she, Beatrice, a sight of beauty 
and of dread. She stood w ith w hite arm s 
outstretched, w ith w hite uncovered feet. 
lier bosom heaving softly 
beneath 
her 
night-dress, her stream ing hair unbound, 
lier lips apart, her face upturned and a 
stam p of terrifying calm 
In ilia w ide, b u n d eye* uplift 
'I b ro ’ the d ark n ess and hie d rift. 
G reat Heaven she was asleep! 
H ush I she spoke. 
"You called me Geoffrey." she said, in a 
still, unnatural voice. "You called me. my 
beloved, and I -h a v e —com e.” 
He rose aghast, trem bling like an aspen 
w ith doubt aad tear. trem bling at the sight 
of the conquering glory of the wom an whom 
he worshipped. 
See! She drew on tow ards him . and she 
was asleep, Oh, w hat could he do? 
Suddenly th e d rau ght of the great gale 
rushing through th e house 
caught the 
opened door and era hod it to. 
She awoke w ith a wild stare of terror. 
"Oh. God. where am I?” she cried. 
"Hush, for your life’s sa k e 1” he answered. 
his faculties returning. 
"H ush! or you are 
lost.” 
But there was no need to caution her to 
silence, for B eatrice’s senses failed her at 
the shock and she sank swooning in his 
arms. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A PAWN OF RAIN. 
T hat crash of tho closing door did not 
aw ake Beatrice only; it awoke both E liza­ 
beth and Mr. Granger. E lizabeth sat up in 
bed straining her eyes through the gloom to 
see w hat had happened. They fell on Beat­ 
rice's bed—surely—surely— 
E lizabeth slipped out, cat-like she crept 
across the room and felt w ith lier hand at 
the bed. Beatrice was not there. 
She 
sprang to the blind and drew it. letting in 
such light as there was, and by it searched 
the room. She spoke: “Beatrice, w here are 
you?” 
No answer. 
“A h—h ,” said Elizabeth aloud: "I un­ 
derstand. At la s t- a t last!” 
W hat should she do? Should she go and 
call her fattier and put them to an open 
sham e? 
No. 
B eatrice m ust come baok 
some time. 
The know ledge was enough: 
she wanted the know ledge to use if neces­ 
sary. She did not wish to ruin her sister 
unless rn self-defence. or rather for tile 
cause of self-advancem ent. Still less did 
she wish to iujure Geoffrey, against whom 
she had no grudge. So she peeped along 
the passage, then returning. creptwback to 
her bed Uke a shake into a hole, and 
watched. 
Mr. Granger, hearing the crash, thought 
th a t the front door had blown open. Ris­ 
ing. he lit a candle and w ent to see. 
But of all this Geoffrey knew nothing, 
and Beatrice n atu rally less than nothing. 
She lay senseless in his arm s, her bead 
rested on his shoulder, 
her heavy h air 
stream ed down his side alm ost to his knee. 
He lifted her, touched her on the forehead 
w ith ills lips and laid her on the bed. W hat 
was to be done? Bring her baok to life? No, 
he dared n e t—not here. 
W hile she was 
th us her helplessness protected her; but if 
once more she was a living, loving wom an 
here and so—oh. how should they escape? 
He dared not touch her or look tow ards her 
—till he had m ade un his mind. It was soon 
done. 
Here she m ust not bide, and since of 
herself she could not go, why he m ust take 
her now.this m om ent. However far Geoffrey 
fell short of v irtu e’s stricter standard, let 
this always be rem em bered in his favor. 
He opened the door, and as he did so, 
thought th at he heard some one stirring in 
th e house. 
And so he did; it was Mr, 
G ranger in the sitting-room . H earing no 
m ore. Geoffrey concluded th a t it was the 
wind. and turning, groped his way to the 
bed w here Beatrice lay as still as death. 
For one m om ent a horrible fear struck him 
th at she m ight be dead. He had heard of 
cases 
of som nam bulists who. on being 
startled from their unnatural sleep, only 
woke to die. It m ight be so w ith lier. 
H urriedly he placed his hand upon lier 
breast. 
Yes. 
her h eart stirred —faintly 
indeed, but still it stirred. She had only 
swooned. 
Then he sbt his teeth, and 
placing his arm s about ber. lifted her as 
though she were a babe. Beatrice was no 
slip of a girl. b ut a well-grown woman of 
full size. He never felt her w eight: it 
seem ed nothing to him . S tealthily as one 
bent on m idnight m urder, he stepped w ith 
her to the door and through it into the pas­ 
sage. Then supporting her w ith one arm , 
he closed the door w ith his left hand. 
Stealthily in the gloom he passed along the 
corridor, his bare feet m aking no noise upon 
tile boarded floor until he reached the 
bisecting passage leading from the sitting- 
room. 
He glanced up it apprehensively, and 
w hat ne saw froze th e blood in his veins, 
for there coming down it. not eight paces 
from nim . w as Mr. Granger, holding a can­ 
dle in his hand. W hat was to be done? To 
get back to bis room was im possible—to 
roach th a t of Beatrice was also impossible. 
W ith an effort he collected his thoughts, 
aad like a flash of light it passed into his 
m ind th at the em pty room was not two 
paces from him . 
A stride and he had 
reached it. 
Oh. w here was th e handle? 
aud oil, if the room should be locked! By 
a m erciful chance it was not. He stepped 
through the door, knocking B eatrice’s feet 
against the fram ew ork as he did so, closed 
i t - t o shut it he had no tim e—and stood 
gasping behind it. 
Tho gleam of lig h t drew nearer. M erciful 
powers! he had seen—the old m an was com­ 
ing in. W hat could he say? Tell the tru th , 
th a t was all; but who would believe such a 
story? Why, it was one th a t he should 
scarcely care to advance in a court of law. 
Could he expect a father to believe it —a 
father finding a m an couched like a thief 
behind a door at the dead of night, w ith his 
lovely daughter senseless in his arm s? He 
had already th o u g h t of going straight to 
Mr. Granger, but had abandoned the idea 
as hopeless. W ho would believe this tale of 
sleep w alking? For the first tim e in his life 
Geoffrey felt terribly afraid, both for B eat­ 
rice and h im self; the hair rose on his head, 
his h eart stood snli, and a cold perspiration 
started on his face. 
" It’s very odd." he heard the old m an 
m utter to him self: "I coaid alm ost swear 
th at I saw som ething w hit* go into th a t 
room. W here’s the handle? If I believed 
in ghosts-h u llo ! m y candle has blown out I 
I m ust go and b u n t for a m atch. Don’t 
quite like going in there w ithout a light.” 
For a m om ent they were saved. The 
fierce draught rushing through the open 
crack of the door from the ill-fitting w in­ 
dow had extinguished the candle. 
Geoffrey w aited a few seconds to allow 
Mr. G ranger to reach his room, and then 
once more started on his awful journey. He 
passed out of th e room iu safety; happily 
Beatrice showed no signs of recovery. A 
few quick steps and he was a t her own door. 
And new a new terror seized him. W hat if 
Elizabeth was aiso w alking the house or 
even aw ake? He thought of putting his 
burden down at the door and leaving 
her 
there, 
but 
abandoned 
the 
idea. 
To 
begin 
with, 
her 
father 
m ight 
see her. and then how could her presence 
be accounted for ? or if he did not, she would 
certainly suffer ill effects from the cold. 
No, be m ust risk it, aud at once, though lie 
would rath er have faced a battery of guns. 
Tile door was fortunately ajar. Geoffrey 
pushed it w ith his foot, entered, and w ith 
his foot pushed it to again. Suddenly he 
rem em bered th a t he had never been in the 
room, and did not know w hich bed belonged 
to Beatrice. He walked to the n earest; a 
deep-drawn breath told him th a t it was the 
wrong one. 
Drawing some faint consolation from the 
fact th at Elizabeth was evidently asleep, he 
groped his way to th e second bed through 
the deep tw ilight of th e room. The clothes 
were throw n baok. He laid Beatrice down 
and drew them over her. Then he fled. 


G ranger’s light vanish into his own room 
and heard nis door close. A fter th a t it 
seemed to him th at he took bu t two steps 
and was in his own place. 
He burst out laughing; there was as 
m uch hysteria in the laugh as a m an in­ 
dulges in. His nerves were shattered by 
struggle, love and fear, and sought relief rn 
ghastly m errim en t Somehow the whole 
scene rem inded him of one in a comic 
opera. There was a ludicrous side to it. 
Supposing th at the political opponents who 
hated him so bitterly could have seeu him 
slinking from door to door at m idnight 
with an unconscious lady in his a rm s-w h a t 
would they have said ? 
He ceased laughing; the fit passed—In­ 
deed it was no laughing m atter. Then he 
thought of the first night of their strange 
com m union, th at night be ore lie had re­ 
turned to I ondon. The seed sown in th a t 
strange bour had blossomed and borne fruit 
indeed. 
Who would have dream ed it possi­ 
ble th a t he should thus have draw n Beatrice 
to him ? 
Well he ought to have known. 
if it was possible th at the words which 
floated througti hor m ind could arise in his 
as they had done upon th at night, w hat was 
not possible? And were there not other 
words, w ritten by the sam e m aster-hand, 
which told of such things as these; 


" 'N o w —now ,’ thtt door I* h e a rd ; 
H ark, the stairs! an d n e a r— 
N earer—an d h ere— 
‘Now I* an d a t call the th ird , 
She enter* w ithout a word. 


U k e th e door* of a casket shrine, 
8ee on either tide, 
H er tw o arm s divide 
TIU the h e a rt b etw ix t m akes sign, 
‘Take m e, for I am th in e.’ 


F irst I w ill pray- 
B o Thou 
T h at ow nest the soul, 
Vet wilt g ran t control 
To a nother, nor disallow 
F or a tim e, restrain m e n o w !” 
Did not they run thus? Oh, he should have 
k now n! This he could plead, and this only 
—th a t control had been granted to him. 
B ut how would Beatrice fare? Would she 
come to herself safely? He thought so—it 
was only a fainting lit. B ut when she did 
recover, w hat would she do? N othing rash, 
he prayed. And w hat could be the end of 
it all? W ho m ight say? How fortunate 
that the sister had been so sound asleep. 
Somehow he did not tru st E lizabeth—he 
feared her. 
Well m ight he fear her! E lizabeth’s sleep 
was th at of a weasel. She, too, was laugh­ 
ing at this very m om ent-laughing, not 
loud but long—tho laugn of one who wins. 
She had seen him enter, his burden In his 
a rm s; had seen him come w ith it to herow n 
bedside, and breathed heavily to w arn him 
of his m istake. She had watched him not 
Beatrice on lier bed. and heard him sigh 
and turn aw ay; nothing had escaped her. 
As soon as ho was gone she had risen aad 
crept up to Beatrice, and finding th a t she 
w as only in a faint had left h er to recover, 
knowing her to be in no clanger. Elizabeth 
was not a nervous person. T hen she had 
listened t ill a t length a deep sigh told her of 
the return of her sister’s consciousness. 
After this there was a pause, till presently 
Beatrice's long, soft breathsshow eu th a t she 
lied glided from sw oon to sleep. 
T he slow night wore away ami at length 
the cold dawn crept through the window. 
E lizabeth, still w atching, for she was not 
w illing to lose a single scene of a dram a so 
entrancing in itself and so im portant to her 
interests: saw her sister suddenly sit u p in 
bed and press her hands to her forehead as 
though she was striving to recall ad ream . 
Then tBeatrice covered her eyes w ith her 
hands and groaned 
heavily. N ext she 
looked a t her w atch, rose drank a glass of 
w ater aud dressed herself, even to the nut­ 
ting on of an old gray waterproof w ith a 
hood to it, for it was w et outside. 
"She is going to m eet her lover,” thought 
E lizabeth. 
"I wish I could be there to 6ee 
th a t too. but I have seen enough.” 
She yawned and appeared to wake. 
’■What. Beatrice, going out already in this 
pouring rain?” she said, w ith feigned as­ 
tonishm ent. 
"Yes, I have slept badly, and I w ant to 
get some air.” answered Beatrice, starting 
and coloring; "I suppose th a t it was the 
storm .” 
"H as there been a storm ?” said Elizabeth, 
yaw ning again. "I heard nothing of St­ 
out then so m any things happen when one 
is asleep of which one knows nothing at the 
tim e.” she added, sleepily, like one speak­ 
ing at random . "M ind th a t you are back to 
say goodby to Mr. B ingham ; he goes by the 
early train, you know —but perhaps you 
will see him out w alking; 
and appealing 
to w ake u p thoroughly, she raised herself 
in bed and gave lier sister one piercing look. 
B eatrice m ade no answ er; th a t look sent 
a thrill of fear through her. Oh. w hat had 
happened! Or was it all a dream ? Had 
she dream ed th a t she stood face to face 
w ith Geoffrey in his room before a great 
darkness struck her and overw helm ed her? 
Or was it an aw ful truth, and if a tru th 
how cam e she here again? She went to the 
nantrv, got a morsel of bread and ate it, for 
faintness still pursued her. Then feeling 
better, she left the house and set her face 
tow ards the beach. 
It was a dreary m orning. T he great wind 
had passed ; now it only blew in Tittle gusts 
heavy w ith driving rain. The sea was sul­ 
len and gray and grand. It beat in thunder 
on the shore and new over the sunken rocks 
in colum ns of leaden spray. The whole 
earth seem ed one desolation, and all its 
grief was centred in this w om an’s broken 
heart. 
Geoffrey, too. was up. How ho had passed 
the rem ainder of th at tragic n ig h t we need 
not in q u lre -n o t too happily we m ay De sure. 
He heard the front door close behind Bea­ 
trice. and followed out into the rain. 
On the beach, some half of a m ile away. 
ne found her gazing at the sea, a g re a t w hite 
gull w heeling about her head. No word of 
greeting passed between them ; they only 
grasped each other’s hands and looked into 
each other’s hollow eyes. 
"Come under the shelter of th e cliff,” be 
said, and she came. (She stood beneath the 
cliff, her head bowed low, her face hidden 
by tho hood, and spoke. 
"Tell me w hat has happened,” she said, 
"I h a re dream ed som ething, a worse dream 
than any tb u t have gone before—tell m e if 
it is true. Do not spare me.” 
And Geoffrey told her alk 
W hen he had finished she spoke again. 
"By w hat shall I sw ear,” she said, "th a t 
I am not the thing which you m ust th in k 
m e? Geoffrey. I swear by m y love for you 
th a t I am innocent. If I ■•ame oh! the 
sham e of it! If I came to your room last 
night, it was m y feet which led me, not my 
m ind th a t led my feet. I w ent to sleep. I 
was worn out, and then I knew no more till 
I heard a dreadful sound and saw you stand­ 
ing before m e in a Diazo of light, after 
which there was darkness.” 
"Oh. Beatrice, do not be distressed.” he 
answered. "I saw th a t you were asleep. It 
is a dreadful tiling which has happened, but 
I do not think th at we were seen.” 
"I do not know ,” she said. "E lizabeth 
looked a t m e very strangely this morning, 
ana she sees everything. Geoffrey, for my 
part I neither know nor care. W hat I do 
care for is, w hat m ust you think of m e? 
You m ust believe, oh! I cannot say it. And 
yet I am innocent. Never, never did I 
dream of this. To come to you—thus—oh, 
it is sham eless!” 
“Beatrice, do not talk so. I tell you I 
know i t L isten—I drew you. I did not 
m ean th a t you should come. I did not 
think th a t yeu would come, but it was my 
doing. Listen to me, dear." and he told her 
th a t which w ritten words can ill express. 
W hen he had finished she looked up. with 
another face; the great shadow of her 
sham e had 
left ber. 
"I 
believe you, 
Geoffrey,” she said, "because I know th at 
you have not invented this to shield me. 
for I have felt it also. 
Bee by it w hat 
you 
are to me. 
You are m y m aster 
and 
m y all. 
I cannot w ithstand you 
if 
I would. 
I 
have 
little w ill 
apart 
from 
yours if you 
choose to gainsay 
m ine. Aod now prom ise m e this upon your 
word. Leave m e uninfluenced: do not draw 
me to you to be your ruin. I m ake no pre­ 
tence. 
I have laid my life at your feet, but 
w hile I have any strength 
to struggle 
against it you shall never tak e it up unless 
you can do so to your own honort and th a t 
is not possible. On, m y dear, we m ight have 
been very happy together, happier than 
m en and women often are, b a t it is denied 
to us. Wo m ust carry our cross, we m ust 
crucify the flesh upon it; perhaps so—who 
oan say?—we m ay glorify the spirit. Iow a 
you a good deal. I have learned m uch from 
von, Geoffrey. I have learned to hope again 
for a H ereafter. N othing is left to me now 
— but th a t—th a t and an hour hence—your 
memory. 
"Oh. why should I weep? It is ungrate­ 
ful, when I have your love, for which this 
m isery is but a little price to Day. Kiss me, 
dear, and go—and never see m e more. You 
will uot forget m e! I know now th a t you 
will never forget me in all your life. A fter­ 
w ards—perhaps—who can tell? If not, why 
th eu —it will indeed be hest—to die.” 


It is not well to linger over such a scene as 
this. After all. too, it is nothing. Only 
another broken heart or so. The world 
breaks so m any this way and th e other th a t 
it can have little pleasure in gloating over 
such stale scenes of agony. 
Besides we m ust not let our sym pathies 
carry us away. Geoffrey and Beatrice de­ 
served all they g o t: they had no business to 
put them selves into such a position. They 
had defied the customs of their world, and 
the world avenged itself upon them and 
their petty passions. 
W hat happens to the 
Worm th a t tries to burrow o b th e highw ays? 
G rinding wheels and crushing feet: these 
are its portion. Beatrice and Geoffrey point 
a m oral and adorn a tale. So far ac we can 
see and judge, there was no need tor them 
to have plunged into th at ever-running 
river of hum an pain. Let them struggle 
aud arown, aud let those who are on the 
bank learn wisdom from the sight and hold 
oat no hand to help them. 
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As he reached the door he saw Mr. 
Geoffrey drew a ring ire ta ais finger-at head. Ate you not ashamed el yourself for 


Then the mist sw ept up and hid her, 
w ith all your brains yon 


was a common, flat-sided silver ring th a t 
baa been taken from toe gravo of a Roman 
soldier—and gave it to his love. One pecul- 
laritv this ring had. however. On its inner 
surface were roughly cut the words. "A ve 
atque vale." G reeting and farew ell I It w as 
a fitting gift to pass between people in th eir 
position. Beatrice, trem bling sorely, w his­ 
pered th a t she would wear it on her h e a rt~ 
upon her hand she could not pu t it vet 
awhile, it m ight be recognized. 
Then thrice did they em brace there upon 
the desolate shore, once, as it were, for past 
joy. once for present pain aDd once for 
future hope. and parted. 
T here was no 
talk of future m eetings—they felt them to 
he impossible, at any rate, for m any years. 
How could they m eet as indifferent friends? 
Too m uch they loved for that. It w as a 
final pat ting, than which death had been 
less dreadful—lor Hope sits ever by the bed 
of d eath—and m isery crushed them to tho 
earth. 
He left her. and happiness wont out of his 
life as at nightfall the daylight goes ou t of 
the day. VVell, at least ho had his work to 
go to. B nt Beatrice, poor woman, w hat had 
she ? 
Geoffrey left her. W hen he had gone 
some UG paces he turned again aud gazed 
his last upon her. 
There she stooa or 
rather leant, her hand resting against the 
w et rock. looking atter him w ith her wide 
gray eyes. Even through the drizzling rain 
he could see the gleam of her rich hair, tho 
m arking ot her lovely face ana tho costum e 
of her lips. She m otioned to him to go on. 
He went, and when he had traversed a h u n ­ 
dred paces looked around once more. 
She 
was still there, but now her face was a blur, 
and again tho great w hite gull hovered 
about her head. 
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Ah. Beatrice, w ith all 
could never learn those 
sim ple prihci 
pies necessary to the happiness of w om an— 
principles luberitoa through a thousand 
generations of savage and sem i-civilized 
ancestresses. 
To accept the situation and 
the m aster that situation brings w ith it— 
this is the golden rule ot well-being. Not to 
pu t out the hand of > our affection further 
than youcau draw it back, this is another, 
at least not until you are quite sure th a t its 
ob.eel is well w ithin your grasp, lf by mls-- 
fortune or tile anger of the Fates you are 
endowed w ith those deeper qualities, those 
extrem e capacities of self-sacrificing affec­ 
tion, such as ruined your happiness, Bea­ 
trice. keep them rn sto ck ; ao not expo-e 
them to tho world. The world does not be­ 
lieve in them ; they are inconvenient and 
undesirable, they are even im m oral. W hat 
the world wants, and very rightly, in a per­ 
son of your attractiveness is ouiet dom es­ 
ticity of character, not the exhibition of 
attributes wh ich. though they m ight qualify 
you for tho rank of heroine in a G reek 
dram a, are nowadays only likely to qualify 
you for the reprobation of society. 
W hat? you would rath er keep your love, 
your reprehensible love w hich never can 
be satisfied, and bear its slings and arrows, 
and die hugging a shadow to your heart, 
straining your eyes into the darkness of 
th at beyond w hither you shall g o - m ur­ 
m uring w ith your pale lips that there you 
will find reason and fulfilm ent? W hy, It^is 
folly. W hat ground have you to suppose 
th at you will find anything of the sort? 
Go and take the opinion of some scientific 
person of em inence upon this infatuation of 
yours and those vaguo visions of glory th a t 
shall be. He will explain it clearly enough, 
will show you th at your love itself is 
■othing but a n atu ral passion, acting, in 
your case, on a singularly sensitive and 
etherealized organism . Be frank w ith him . 
tell him of your secret hopes, 
lie will sm ile 
tenderly and show you how these alsoare au 
em anation from a craving heart and th e 
innate superstitions of m ankind. Indeed, 
ho will laugh and illustrate the absurdity of 
the whole thing bv alew pungent exam ples 
of w hat would happen if these earthly affec­ 
tions could be carried beyond the grave. 
T ake w h at you can uow will be the burden 
of his song, and for goodness’ sake do not 
waste your precious hours in dream s of a 
To Be. 
B eatrice, the world does not w ant your 
spirituality. It is not a spiritual w orld; it 
has no clear ideas upon the subject- i t pays 
its religious prem ium and works off its 
aspirations at its weekly church going, and 
would th in k Hie person a 
fool who at­ 
tem pted to carry theories of celestial union 
into an earthly rule of life. It eau sym pa­ 
thize w ith Lady H onoria; it can hardly 
sym pathize w ith you. 
And yet you will still choose this better 
p art; you will still "live and love and lose.” 
W ith blin ding tear* and passionate beseeoliing. 
And outstretched ann* through empty silence reach­ 
ing 
Then, Beatrice. liavo your will, sow your 
seed of tears and take your chance. 
You 
m ay find th a t you were 
right and the 
worldlings wrong, and von m ay reap a h ar­ 
vest beyond th e grasp of their Door im agina­ 
tions. 
And if you find th a t they are right 
and you are wrong, w hat will it m atter to 
you who sleep? For of this a t least you are 
sure. If there is no future for such earthly 
love as yours, then indeed th ere is none for 
the children of this world and all their 
troubling. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
I.ADY HONORIA TAKES THE FIELD. 
Geoffrey hurried to the vicarage to fetch 
his baggage and say goodby. 
He had no 
tim e for breakfast, and he w as glad of it, 
for he could not have eaten a m orsel to save 
his life. Me found Elizabeth, and h er father 
in the sitting-room . 
“ Why, where have you been this w et 
m orning, Mr. B ingham ?” said Mr. G ranger 
"I have been for a w alk w ith Miss Bea­ 
trice .sh e is com ing hom e by the village,” 
he answered. "I don’t m ind rain, and I 
w anted to get as m uch fresh air as I could 
before I got back to th e m ill. T hank you— 
only a cud of tea. I will get som ething to 
eat as I go.” 
"How kind of him !” reflected Mr. Gran­ 
ger; "no doubt he has been speaking to 
Beatrice again about Owen Davies.” 
"Oh. by the way,” he added aloud, “did 
you happen to hear anybody m oving in 
the house last night, Mr. Bingham, just 
when the storm was at its height? First of 
all a asor slammed so violently that I got 
up to see what it was, and as I cam e down 
the passage I could almost have sworn that 
I saw som ething white go into the spare 
reom. 
But my candle went out, and by the 
tim e that I had found a light there was 
nothing to be seen.” 
"A clear case of ghosts.” said Geoffrey, 
indifferently. 
It was indeed a "case of 
ghosts." and they woald, he reflected, haunt 
him fer many a day. 
"How very odd I” put in Elizabeth viva­ 
ciously, her keen eyes fixed intently on his 
face. 
"Do you know. I thought that I 
twice saw the door of our room open and 
shut in the most mysterious fashion. I 
think that Beatrice must have som ething to 
do with it; she is so uncanny in her ways.” 
Geoffrey never moved a m uscle; he was 
trained to keen his countenance. Only he 
wondered how much this woman knew. 
She must be silenced somehow. 
"Excuse roe for changing the subject,” he 
said, "bnt my time is short, and I have none 
to spare to hunt the ‘vicarage ghost-’ By 
the way, there's a good title for some- 
boay. Mr. Granger. I believe that I may 
speak of business matters before Miss Eliza­ 
beth?" 
“Certainly, 
Mr. Bingham ,” 
said 
the 
clergyman, "Elizabeth is my right hand, 
aud has the best business head in Bryn- 
golly.” 
Geoffrey reflected that this was very evi­ 
dent, and went on: "I only want to say 
this. If you get into any further difficul­ 
ties with your rascally tithe-payers, mind 
and let me know. I shall always be glad to 
help you while I can. And now I must be 
going.” 
He spoke thus for two reasons. First, 
naturally enough, he meant to make it his 
business to protect Beatrice from the pres­ 
sure of poverty, and well knew that it would 
be useless to offer ber direct assistance. 
Secondly, he wished to shofw Elizabeth that 
it would not be to the advantage of her 
family to quarrel with him. lf Bbe had seen 
a ghost perhaps this fact would make her 
reticent on the subject. He did not know 
that she was playing a much bigger game 
for her own hand, a game of which the 
stakes were thousands a year, and that she 
was moreover mad with jealousy and what, 
in such a woman, must pass for love. 
Elizabeth made no comment on his offer, 
and before Mr. Granger’s profuse thanks 
wore nearly finished Geoffrey was gone. 
Three weeks passed at Bryngelly, and 
Elizabeth still held her hand. Beatrice, 
pale and spiritless, went about her duties as 
usual. Elizabeth never spoke to her in any 
sense that could awaken her suspicions, aud 
the ghost story was, or appeared to he, 
pretty well forgotten. But at lost an event 
occurred that caused Elizabeth to deter­ 
mine to take the field. One day she met 
Owen Davies walking along the beach in the 
semi-insane way which he now affected. He 
■topped and, without further ado. plunged 
into conversation. 
“I can’t bear it any longer,” he said 
wildly, throwing up his arms. 
"I saw her 
yesterday, and she cat me short before I 
could speak a word. I have prayed for 
patience and it won’t come to me. only a 
voice seemed to say to me that I must wait 
tea days more. ten short days, and then 
Beatrice, my beautiful Beatrice, woula be 
my wife at last.” 
“If you go on in this way, Mr. Davies." 
said Elizabeth sharply, ber heart filled with 
jealous anger, "you will soon be off your 


M aking such a fuss about a girl’s pretty 
face? If you w ant to get m arried, m arry 
eoinebody else.” 
!‘M frry somebody else.” he tam dream ily. 
I don t know anybody else whom I could 
m arry, except you, and you are not Bee 
trice.” 
• No.’’ answered E lizabeth 
angrily. "I 
should hope th at I have more sense, and if 
you wanted to m arry m e you w ould have to 
set about it in a deferent way to this. I am 
not Beatrice, thank heaven, but I am her 
sister, and I warn yon th at I know more 
anent tier than you clo. I w arn you as a 
friend to be careful. Supposing th a t Beat­ 
rice were not w orthy of vou, you would not 
wish to m arry her. would you?” 
Now, ((wen Davies, like m ost other people 
w ho had the privilege of her acquaintance. 
Was at heart somewhat, afraid of Elizabeth. 
Also, apart from m atters connected w ith lits 
insane passion, he was very fairly shrewd, 
He suspected E lizabeth of som ething, he 
did not know of w hat. 
No no. of course not,” ho said. 
"Of 
course I would not m arry ber lf she was not 
fit Jo bo my w ife—but I m ust know that 
first, before I talk of m arrying anybody 
else. tm od afternoon, Miss Elizabeth. It 
will soon be settled now ; it cannot go on 
m uch tonger now. 
My prayers will be 
answ ered; I know they w ill.” 
io u are right thoro, Owen Davies.’’ 
thought I izabeth, as she looked after bim 
With ineffable bitterness, not to say con 
tem pt. 
'Your prayers .shall be answered in 
a way that will astonish you. 
Yon shall not 
tit®rry Beatrice, and you shal! m arry me. 
I he fish has beeu on the line long enough; 
cow i m ust begin to pul I ii).’’ 
Curiously enough, it never reallyoccurred 
to Elizabeth th a t Beatrice herself m ight 
prove to ba the true obstacle to the m ar­ 
riage she plotted to prevent. She knew 
th a t bet sister was fond of Geoffrey Bing 
ham . but that, when it cam e to the point. 
she would absolutely allow her affection to 
interfere w ith so glorious a success in life 
site never for one m om ent believed. Of 
course she thought it was possible th at if 
Beatrice could get possession of Geoff rey 
she m ight prefer to do so, but failing him. 
judging irotn b er own low and vulgar 
standard. E lizabeth was convinced th a t she 
woul i take Owen. It did not seen. possible 
th a t what was so precious m her own eyes 
m ight be valueless and even hateful in thews 
of her sister. As tor th at little m idnight in 
bident well, it was one thing and m arriage 
was another, l ’eoole forget such events 
when they m arry; som etim es they even 
m arry in order to forget them . 
Vet, she m ust strike, but how? 
E liza­ 
beth had feelings like other people, Bhe 
did not mind ruining her sister and rival, 
but she would m uch prefer th a t it should 
n ot be known th at hers was the band to cut 
her down. Of ceurse. if the w orst cam e to 
th e worst she m ust 
do it. 
Meanwhile. 
m ight not a substitute lie found somebody 
i t " nom tile act would seem not one of 
vengeance but of virtue. Ah! she h id it; 
Lady Honoria! Who could be better for 
such a purpose than the cruelly in ured 
w ife' 
But then, how should she com m u­ 
nicate the facts to lier ladyship w ithout 
involving herself? Again site h it upon a 
device much favored by such people - "nu 
vieux true liiais touionvx bon” - the pristine 
one of an anonym ous letter, which has the 
startling m erit of not com m itting anybody 
to anything. An anonym ous letter, to all 
appearance w ritten by a servant; it was the 
very thing! Most likely it would result in 
a searching inquiry by I ady Honoria. in 
which event Elizabeth would of course, 
against her will, be forced to say w hat she 
knew ; almost certainly it would result hi a 
quarrel between husband and wife. which 
m ight iuduce the form er to show his hand, 
or e\ en to take some open steps as regards 
Beatrice. 
Bhe 
was sorry for Geoffrey, 
against whom she had no ill-feeling but it 
could not be helped; he m ust be sacrificed. 
T hat very evening she w rote ber letter 
and sent it to be posted by an old servant 
living in London. 
It was a m asterpiece in 
it* way. especially phonetically. This pre­ 
cious epistle, which was most exceeding iii 
w rit in a large coarse hand. ran thus: 
“My L a d l - My consence drave me to it, 
m uch agin my will. I’ve tried hard, my 
ladi. not to speck, first acerse of Miss B. as 
I heve knowed good and pour and also for 
the sakes of your evil husband th at w aif in 
sheeps cloailiin. B ut when i th in k on you 
my ladi a lorful legal wife, gud and vrrtus 
and peur and of the things as i hev seen 
w hich s enough to bring a blush to the face 
of a stater. I knows it is my holy dootv to 
rite your ladishipp as lollers. Your ludi- 
eliipp forgif m e but on the nile of whitt- 
sundey last Miss B. G rainger w int after 
m fdnite inter the room of your bad usband 
—as I was to mi sham thor tose. Afterward 
snore nor an hour, she cum out agin bein 
c a rrtd in dis hum)??. And your ladishipp 
dont belier me. let your ladishiop rite to 
m iss elizbeth. as had this sam e m isfortune 
to see a* your tm trend. 
T h e R itk r .” 
In due coarse ibis charm ing anonymous 
letter reached Lady Honoria, bearing a 
London postm ark. 
She read and re read 
it. and soon m astered its m eaning. Then, 
after a n ig h t’s thought, she 
took the 
"R iter’s” advice and wrote to Elizabeth, 
sending her a copy of the letter (herown), 
vehem ently repudiating all belief in it, and 
asking for a reply th at should dissipate this 
foul slander from ber mind for ever. 
The answ er cam e by return. It was short 
and artful. 
"D ear Lady Honoria Bingham .” it ran, 
"you m ust forgive me if I decline to an­ 
swer th e questions in your letter. You will 
easily understand that between a desire to 
preserve a sister’s reputation aud an inca­ 
pacity (to be appreciated by every Christian) 
to speak other than the tru th it is possible 
for a person to be placed in the most cruel 
of positions—a position winch I am sure 
will com m and even your sym pathy, though 
under such circum stances I have 
llttlo 
right to expect any from a wife believing 
herself to have been cruelly wronged. Let 
m e add th a t nothing short of the com pul­ 
sion of a court of law will suffice to unseal 
my lips as to the details of the circum ­ 
stances (which are. I trust, misunderstood) 
alluded to in the malicious anonymous let­ 
ter of which you inclose a copy.” 
T hat very evening, as the fates would 
have it, Lady Honoria aud her husband had 
a quarrel. 
Asusuai. it was about Erne. for 
on m ost other subjects they preserved an 
arm ed neutrality, its details need not be 
entered into, but at last Geoffrey, who was 
in a sadly irritable condition of m ind, fairly 
lost hie tem per. 
"The fact is,” he said. "th at you are not 
fit tolook after the child. You only think 
of yourself, Honoria.” 
She turned on him with a dangerous look 
upon her cold and handsome face. 
"Be careful w hat you say, Geoffrey. It is 
you who are uot fit to have the charge of 
Etiie. Be careful lest I take her away from 
you altogether, as I can if I like.” 
"W hat do you m ean by th at th reat?” he 
ftskod* 
"Do you w ant to know? Then I will tell 
you. I understand enough ol law to be 
aw are th a t a wife can get a separation from 
an unfaithful husband, and, w hat is more, 
can take away bis children. ” 
"Again I ask you w hat you m ean?” said 
Geoffrey, turning celd with anger. 
"I m ean this. Goeffrev. T hat Welsh girl is 
your m istre-s. bhe passed the night of 
w tnt-Bunday in your room, and was carried 
from it in your arm s." 
"It la a lie!” he sa id ; "she is nothing of 
the so rt I do not know who gave you this 
inform ation, but is a slanderous lie and 
somebody shall suffer for it.” 
"Nobody will suffer for it. Geoffrey, be­ 
cause yon will not dare to stir the m atter up 
- f o r th e girl's sake if not for your own. 
Can you deny th a t you were seen carrying 
her in your arm s from your room on W hit­ 
sunday night? Can you deny th at you are 
in love w ith her?” 
"A nd supposing th at I am in lore with 
ber, is it to be wondered at, seeing bow you 
treat m e aud have treatea me for years?” 
he answered, furiously. 
"It is utterly false 
to say th a t she is m r m istress!” 
"You have not answered my question?” 
said Lady Honoria, w ith a sm ile of trium ph. 
“ Were you seen carrying th at woman in 
your arm s, and from your room, at the dead 
of night? Of course it m eant nothing— 
nothing a t all. W ho would dare to asperse 
the character of tljis perfect, lovely and in­ 
tellectual schoolmistress? I am not jealous, 
Geoffrey.” 
"I should th in k not, Honona, seeing how 
things are.” 
"I am not jealous, I repeat, but please un­ 
derstand th a t I will not have this go on, in 
your own interests and mine. W hy, w hat 
a fool you m ust be. Don’t you know th at a 
m an who has risen, as you have, has a h u n ­ 
dred enem ies ready to spring on him like a 
pack of wolves and tear him to pieces? 
W hy m any even of those who fawn upon you 
and flatter you to your face hate you b it­ 
terly in secret, because von have succeeded 
where they have failed. Don’t you knc w 
also th a t there are papers here in London 
whicn would give hundreds of pounds for 
the chance of publishing such a scandal es 
this. especially against a powerful political 
opponent? Let it once come out th at this 
obscure girl is your m istress—” 
"H onoria, I tell you she is nothing of the 
sort. It is true I carried her from my room 
in a fainting tit, but she cam e there in her 
sleep.” 
Lady H onoria laughed. "Really. Geof­ 
frey. I w onder th a t you think it worth while 
to tell m e such nonsense. Keep it for the 
Divorce Court, if we ever get there, and see 
w hat a jury says to it. Look h ere; be sensi­ 
ble. I am not a moralist, and I ain not 
going to play the outraged wife unless vou 
force me to it. 
I ao not mean to take any 
further notice of this interesting little tale 
as against you. But if yeu go on w ith it, be­ 
ware! I w ill not be m ade to look the fool. 
lf you are going to be ruined you can be 
rained by yourself. 
I w arn you frankly, 
th a t at the first sign of it, I shall put m y­ 
self in the right by com m encing pro­ 
ceedings against you. 
Now, of course. I 
know this 
th a t in the event of a sm ash 
you would be glad enough to be rid of me in 
order th a t you m ight welcome your dear 
Beatrice in m y place. 
But there are two 
th u g s to rem em ber; first, th at yon could. 


not m arry hor, supposing yon to be idiot 
enough to wish to do so. because I shout i 
only get a judicial separation, and you 
would still have to support me. Secondly. 
if I go. Efiie goes w ith me, for I h are a right 
toclRira her at law ; and th a t fact, my dear 
Geoffrey, m akes me m istress of the situa­ 
tion. because I do not suppose th at you 
would part w ith Etlie even for the sake of 
Miss Beatrice. Aud now I will leave you to 
think it over.” 
And w ith a little nod she sailed out of the 
room, com pletely victorious. Hhe was. in­ 
deed. reflected Geoffrey, ‘ m istress of the 
situation.” Bupposine th a t she brought a 
suit against him where would he be? She 
m ust have evidence, or she would not have 
known the story 
T he whole dram a had 
clearly been witnessed by some one. prolv 
•b ly 
either 
bv 
E lizabeth 
or 
the 
servant 
girl, 
and 
th a t 
some 
one 
had betraved it to Honoria ana possi­ 
bly 
to 
others. 
T he 
thought 
m ade I 
him sick. 
He was a m an of the world and 
a practical lawyer, and though, indeed, 
they were innocent, he knew that under the 
circum stances lew would ne found to be­ 
lieve it. At the very best there m ust be a 
terrible and shocking scandal, and Beatrice 
weuld lose her good nam e. He placed him 
self in the position of counsel for the peti­ 
tioner in a like case, and thought how he 
woald crush and crum ple sucli a defence in 
his Address to the jury. A probable tale, 
forsooth! 
I ndoufitedly. too. Honoria would be act 
jog wisely from her point of view 
Public 
sym pathy would be w ith her throughout. 
lie knew that. as it was, he was generally 
believed to owe roue it of his auccesstohis 
handsom e and high-born wife. 
Now it 
would be said th at he had used her as a lad 
der and then throw n her over. W ith all 
this, however, he might, cope, he could 
even bear w ith the vulgar attacks of a 
vulgar press, and the jibes and jeors of his 
political and personal enemies, but to lose 
Rifle he could not bear. 
And if such a case 
were brought against him it was almost 
certain th at he would lose lier. for. if he 
was worsted, custody of the child would be 
given to the injured wife. 
I hen there was Beatrice to be considered. 
The same m alicious tongue that had re­ 
vealed this m atter to H onoria would prob­ 
ably reveal it to the rest of the world; and 
eveu if he escaped tile worst penalties of 
outraged m orality, they would certainly br 
wreaked upon her. Beatrice's reputation 
would be blasted, her em ploym ent lost and 
lier life m ade a burden to lier. 
I es. decid­ 
edly Honoria had the best of the position; 
(decidedly also she spoke words of w eight 
and common sense. 
W hat was to be done? W as there no w ar 
out of it? All th at night as Geoffrev sat in 
the House, his arm s folded on his breast 
and to appearance intently listening to the 
long harangues of the opposition, 
this 
question haunted him . 
Ile argued the 
situation out this way and th a t way, till at 
last he canoe to a conclusion, 
lilt her he 
m ust wad. for the scandal to leak out, lot 
(Beatrice be ruined and d tie d his efforts to 
the softening of Honona, and generally to 
self-preservation, or he m ust take th e bull 
by the horns, m ust abandon his groat career 
and his country and seek refuge in another 
land, sat 
America, taking Beatrice aad 
Efiie with him 
Once tho child was out of 
the jurisdiction, of course no court Could 
fore* bet from him. 
Of tho tw o courses, oven in so far as he 
him self was ooucernod, w hat between the 
urgency cf the m atter and tho unceasing 
pressure ot his passion, Geotfrev inclined to 
the latter. 
J be relations between him self 
and Honoria had for years been so strained, 
so totally inherent from those which should 
exist tie tween man aud wife, th at they 
gj-eatly m itigated in his m ind the apparent 
iniquity of such a step. 
Nor would he feel 
m uch com punction at rem oving tho child 
from her another, for there was no love 
lost between the two, ana as tim e w enton 
he shrew dly guessed there would be less 
aud less, For the rest he had some 17 thou 
sand pounds in hand; 
he would 
take 
half ana leave Honoria half. He Knew th at 
he could alw ays earn a living w herever he 
wont, and probably m uch more than a IiV- 
ing. and of w hatever he earned a strict 
moiety should be paid to Honoria. 
But first 
and above everything there was Beatrice to 
be considered. She m ust be saved eveu if 
he ruined him self to save her. 
Lady Honoria. it is scarcely necessary to 
say. had little idea th at she was driving her 
husband to such dangerous and determ ined 
councils. She w anted to frighten Geoffrey. 
not to lose him and a1) he m eant to her; 
this was the last thing th a t she would wish 
to do. She did not greatly care about the 
Beatrice incident, bu t her shrewd common 
sense told her th at it m ight well be used us 
an engine to ruin them all. Therefore she 
spoke as she did speak, though in reality 
m attersvrnuld have to be bad indeed before 
she sought the aid of a court of law, where 
niauv things concerning herself m ight come 
to the light of day which she would prefer 
to leave in darkness. 
Nor did she stop here; she determ ined to 
attack Geoffrey’s position in another w ay— 
nam ely, through Beatrice herself. For a 
long tim e Honoria hesitated as to 
the 
m ethod of this attack. 
Bhe 
had some 
knowledge ot the world and of character,! 
and from w hat she knew of Beatrice she 
cam e to the sound conclusion th at she was 
not a woman to be threatened, but rather 
one to be annealed to. 
Bo after m uch 
thought she wrote to her th u s ; 
"A story which I still bos it* ta to believe. 
has come to m e by m eans of anonym ous let­ 
ters as to your conduct w ith my husband. 
I do not wish to rej>eat it now. further than 
to say that, if true, it establishes circum ­ 
stances which leave no doubt as to the ex­ 
istence of relations so intim ate betw een you 
as to am ount to guilt. It may not be true 
or it may. in which latte r event I wish to 
say tim : W ith your m orality I h are nothing 
to do; it is your affair. Nor do I wish to 
plead to you as an injured wife or to re­ 
proach you. for there are things too wicked 
for m ere reproach. 
But I will say this: lf 
the story is true I m ust presume that 
you have sotno affection for the p art­ 
ner 
of 
your 
sham e. 
I 
put 
m yself 
o at 
of 
the 
question, 
and 
in 
tho 
nam e of th a t affection, however guilty it 
m ay be I ask yon to push m atters no fur 
tiler. To do so will be to bring its object to 
u tter ruin. lf you care for him, sever all 
connection w ith him utterly and forever. 
Otherwise he will live to curse and hate you. 
Should you neglect this advico and should 
the facts th a t I have heard become public 
property. I warn you. as I have already 
w arned you, that I shall be found, in self- 
preservation aud for the Bake of self­ 
respect, to apneal to the law for my rem edy. 
Rem em ber th a t his career is at stake, and 
th a t in losing it and m e he will also 
lose his child. Remember th a t if this comes 
about it will be through you. 
Do uot 
answ er this, it will do no good, for I shall 
naturally put no faith in your protestations, 
but if you are in auy way or m easure guilty 
of this offence, appealing lo you as one wo­ 
m an to another, and for tho sake of t he m an 
who is dear to both, I say do your best to re­ 
deem the evil, by m aking all further com ­ 
m unications between yourself and him an 
im possibility. 
h . b„* 
it was a clever letter; Lady Honoria 
could not have devised one more powerful 
to work on a woman like Beatrice, Tho 
sam e 
post 
th a t 
took 
it to her took 
another frem Geoffrey himself. It was 
ieng, though 
guarded, 
and 
need 
not 
be quoted in its entirety, but it put the 
whole position before her in som ew hat 
veiled language, and ended by saying, 
"M arriage I cannot give yeu. only lifelong 
love. 
In other circum stances to defer this 
w ould be an insult, but if things should be 
as I fear it is w orth your consideration. I 
do not say to you come. I say come if you 
wish. No, Beatrice. I will not put thlsoruel 
burden of decision upon you. I say come! 
I do not com m and you to come, because I 
prom ised to leave you uninfluenced. B ut I 
pray you to do so. Bet us put an end to this 
wretchedness, and count the world well lost 
as our price of love. Come, dearest Beatrice 
—to leave me no more till death. I put my 
life in your hands; if you take it up, w hat­ 
ever troublel you m ay have to face you will 
never lose my affection or esteem . Do not 
th in k of m e; think of yourself. You have 
given me your love as yon once gave me 
m y life. I owe som ething in retu rn ; I 
cannot see you sham ed ana m ake no offer 
of reparation. 
Indeed, so far as I am 
concerned. I shall think all I lose as 
nothing com pared to w hat I gain in gain­ 
ing you. Will you com e? It so, we will 
leave this country and begin afresh else­ 
where. A fter all. it m atters little, and will 
m atter Jess w hen everything is said and 
done. Life for me has h ith erto been but as 
an unwholesom e dream . 
The one real 
thing, the one happy thing that I have 
found in It has been our love. Do not let 
us throw it away. B eatrice.” 
By return of post he received this answ er 
w ritten in p encil: 
"No, dear Geoffrey. Things m ust take 
th eir course. -B .” 
T hat was all. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


WAS 
WITH GRANT- 


And Knew the Renowned 
Captain Well 


D irectors* F ees. 


[L etter In the P h ilad elp h ia Press.) 
I understand th at one of the largest finan­ 
cial institutions in the city is considering 
the proposition of paying the directors a 
fee of $1000 for attendance at each direc­ 
tors’ m eeting. T here are to bo six regular 
m eetings every year so th a t for thts service, 
taking two or three hours out of every two 
m onths, each director will receive $0000. 
T he com pany is abundantly able to pay 
three tim es th a t sum w ithout any appre­ 
ciable effect upon its treasury. Its business 
fast year was over $25,000,000, and its 
profits are enormous. As an excuse for the 
paym ent such a big fee as this, it is said 
th a t the directors m ust he men of very great 
financial ability and possessed of a keen­ 
ness of business vision which would m ake 
imposition or m ism anagem ent im possible; 
and they are also required to do consider­ 
able hard work at every m eeting. 
For 
sim ilar work outside they assert th a t th ey 
could cagily get a leo el % loud. 


Stimripher Dawson ti tho Hero of 


the Century. 


Mexican Caroer and Camp Anecdotes— 


His Book. 


W abhinoton, April 20.—N. E. Dawson is 
perhaps the most rem arkable stenographer 
in the United States. 
He does not look to 
be 40, but he has had the experiences of 
half a dozen ordinary lifetim es. Tall, slen­ 
der and retiring, he is thoroughly modest 
aud unassum ing, vet he sustains the closest 
of confidential relations w ith the most 
prom inent men of the country, and many 
of these have dictated to him th eir rem i­ 
niscences, with h is sim ple prom ise th at they 
are not to be used u n til they consent, or 
until after their death. 
It was he who acted as G ran t’s stenogra­ 
pher in the preparation of his memoirs, 
and he sustained a closer relation with the 
great general during his last days than any 
other m an outside of the family. 
Mr. Daw- 
son’s connection w ith G rant cam e about in­ 
directly th rough his service in th e war. He 
enlisted in the arm v at the age of 18, and 
w hile serving as a private soldier was taken 
prisoner. 


Mr. Dawson says: "Gen. G rant's trip to 
Moxlro was purely a patriotic one. and he 
hoped through it to bring Hie tw o countries 
closer together. 
He was a great enthusiast 
on Mexico. 
He had been there as a boy in 
the M exican war, and had served in every 
battle, except th a t of Buena Vista. At the 
close of the war in 1805 he bad im pelled 
our arm y in the direction of Mexico, and 
had thereby com pelled trio French to leave 
the country, lie was indirectly instrum en­ 
tal in form ing the republic, and ho had a 
som ewhat sentim ental interest in tt. 
W hen he went to M exicoin IsR l it was rn 
the m u te s t of all sorts of Am erican invest­ 
m ents. He wanted tx* see railroad relations 
established between the countries, wan ti d 
to push tile subm arine telegraph, and. in 
short, was desirous of bringing the coun­ 
tries together. 
He was not interested in any investm ent. 
and he had no financial prospects present 
or future in the trip. He was offered a tug 
salary by several companies to act as their 
oflk'lal in m aking toe trip bnt he refused 
all oilers. 
Ho finally consented to be the 
president of a nom inal com pany and in 
this lie only took enough in tho way of pay 
to lover his expenses 
As a proof of his 
non-mercenary 
motives 
an 
incident 
occurred while we were in the city of 
Mexico 
which 
established this beyond 
doubt and evidenced a courage and probity 
finite as great its G rant ever evinced in his 
life. The Real del Monte is one of tho 
largest gold m ines in th e world 
It had bf en operated for more than a cen­ 
tury and it is said to have produced morn 
gold than any other m ine in the world. This 
m ine was being worked w ith good success 
while we wcie in Mexico a u d its prospects 
for the future were still great. The com­ 
pany which operated it were anxieus to 
stock the m ine and float it in Europe and 
they w anted to aret G rant to tak e the presi­ 
dency of it. 
An Englishm an was the agent selected to 
influence G runt in this direction, but he 
evidently understood their purpose and he 
did uot give the m an a chance to m ake his 
proposition. 
Finally tho agent called upon me and 
told me m at he would m ake m e rich lf I 
could get him an interview w ith 
Gen. 
G rant, w titre bv ho could induce him to ac­ 
cept the presidency of the mine. 
fie hung around me for a 'ong tim e, and I 
finally told the general of his anxiety for 
the interview . Gen. G rant told me th at he 
would m ake no appointm ent to see the 
man, but th at if he happened to call upon 
me at some tim e when he ara* present, I 
could introduce him and he would settle 
tho agent. 
As Gen. G rant was in my room a t the 
hotel at certain tim es every day, 
the 
appointm ent was an ensy m atter. 
I told 
toe m ine representative aad he called 
prom ptly the following day. and though 
Gen. G rant had not know n of the appoint­ 
m ent. lie was present. 
I introduced the 
man when he cam e in. and he a to n es began 
to talk about Ilia mine. 
He said nothing about the floating of the 
stock, but he described th e value of the 
m ine and bluntly offered Gen. G rant the 
sum of #1.000,WO in cash if he would 
accept the presidency of it. 
T he general quietly heard him through, 
and then said quite as quietly th a t he wits 
sorry he could not oblige him, th a t tits trip 
to Mexico was w ithout personal interest on 
his part, aud th at he had refused to accept 
rem uneration for the journey. 
He said th at he could pot connect him ­ 
self In any way w ith th e m ine Put th at he 
w ould be glad to m ention it to his friends 
when he returned to New York. His reply 
was so decisive th a t th e m ao accepted it as 
conclusive and bowed h im self out. 
Gen. G rant could 
have accepted this 
presidency w ithout dishonor, for the m ine 
was a good one and there w as no doubt ef 
its value. Had he been m ade president of 
the com pany they could have placed the 
stock in Europe for untold m illions and It 
is not im probable th at improved m achinery 
and m ethods of working m ight have even 
brought in a fair rate of interest upon such 
an investm ent. 
_____ 


Gen. 
G rant, 
continued 
Mr, Dawson, 
sat still for 15 m inutes after the agent left. 
The loss of a fortune did not excite him, 
but it turned his thoughts tow ard him self 
and bis family. At the end of this quarter 
of ah hour he got into a talkative mood, and 
vou know he chatted very freely w ith those 
he trusted. 
He began to talk about his boys, and how 
well they were doing. 
At this tim e tho 
financial prospects of the fam ily were very 
bright, and Gen. G rant proudly told me bow 
Col. Fred had resigned from the arm y, ami 
was doing well as the president of a railroad 
in Texas. 
He referred to the prosperity of Buck 
G rant, with the firm of G rant A- Ward. aud 
said th a t Jesse was m aking m oney In his 
m ining operatlens. 
YVtth a loving en­ 
thusiasm he w ent over the different enter­ 
prises th at the boys were in; aud then said 
th at as he and Mrs. G rant had enough to 
keep them in com fort as long as they lived 
he could see no reason for him to eopardize 
the good nam e th a t he believed he had by 
entering into any such sebeme as the one 
proposed to him. 
After this experience ne one could ever 
m ake me believe th at G rant allowed his 
nam e to be used by G rant Sc Ward as they 
did use it. The tru th is he knew nothing 
about W ard’s m ethods. He believed th at 
W ard was a great financier, and th e G rant 
boys thought the same. 
The tru th is th at W ard never let them 
have any Insight into the business. If they 
m ade Inquiries about it he would say: 
“W ell now, if you think yon can run this 
business yon can try it. But one head is 
enough. 
I am w illing to give up any tim e 
th at you w ant m e to leave, but while I am 
here I m ust have the say.” 
At tim es, however. W ard's m istakes were 
se apparent th a t they were forced to go to 
him . but he alw ays turned them off. At 
one tim e there was a m istake of $6000 in 
an account which was so plain th a t Ulysses 
B. G rant, Jr.. w ent to see nim about it. 
Ward a t once saw th at he could not explaui 
it, and he gained th eir confidence rn dee 
than ever by saying; 
"Yes, th at is a m istake, and th e bill is 
w rong." Buck G rant told m a th at the 
fam ily believed la him after th a t more 
thoroughly than ever before. It was not 
strange th at they had faith in bim . and at 
the tim e of the failure it was forgotten th at 
m en of high financial standing were as 
badly deceived as were the sons of Gen. 
Grant. 


The conversation here turned to G rant’s 
relations w ith Oonkiing. and Mr. Dawson 
told me how G raat received the new sof the 
resignations of Conkltng and P iatt in the 
Senate. "This happened,” said he, "w hile 
Gen. G rant was in Mexico." 
W e were sitting at a table in his room 
w hen the sew s came, and Gen. G rant 
picked up the back of a letter aud wrote a 
telegram upon it to J. II. Work of New 
York, the secretary of the syndicate of 
which he was the nom inal president He 
addressed Work because we had a cypher 
telegraphic code in common, and he gave 
m e ttle telegram , telling m e to translate it 
and send it to New York. 
"Here is the telegram as Gen. Grant wrote 
it.” said Mr. Dawson, handing me a sheet 
half covered with the autographic writing 
of Gen. Grant in pencil. It read as fellows : 
"I hope the Legislature will sustain its 
senator. The treatm ent they have received 
is scandalous and ought to be rebuked. W ith­ 
out N ew V ork the present adm inistration 
could not have come into power. 
W ithout 
th e active support of the present senators 
New York could not have been earned 
R epublican.” 
_ 
„ 
"This telegram .” con Un aaa Mr. Dawson, 


'w as sent to me in cipher, and 
had ii 
reached New York it tnignt have changed 
the whole course of Am erican history. 
It 
did not gel through, however, and it lodged 
at Vera Cruz 
It would have gone th ro u g h 
had it not been sent la cipher, b ut Gen. 
G rant was supposed by th e leading finan­ 
cier of the i a fted States and the leading 
financier of Mexico to be io*erexted in M ex­ 
ican investm ents. 
Those tw o great ranitalt«ts controlled th o 
telegraph wire'* of both countries, and th o r 
thought the cipher despatch was a bast­ 
iles** ne a n i stopped it. Gen. G ran t d id 
not know it wa* stooped nntil he began to 
receive telegram s he did not u n d erstan d , 
and failed to receive replies to business tele­ 
gram s winch he had sent. 
We found, shortly after this, th a t one trade 
which might, have been m ade to th e ad* 
vantage of Am erican capital was lost in this 
Fay. 
It was the purchase of the Y era C ruz rail­ 
road, which was offered for sale but w hich 
wa* lost because (.en. G rant could get no 
replies from New Y ork concerning it. This 
stoppage of th e telegraph m essages got ta 
the 
ear* of the governm ent of Mexico, 
through fie ri. G rant, and it caused consider­ 
able governm ental correspondence. 


"Gen. G rant,” Mr. Dawson w o nton, "re ­ 
ceived several telegram s from W ashington 
asking him not to mix u p in th e F onkiine- 
Garneld trouble. He receivedan autograph 
letter from (.arficld at \ era Oruz. b ut he did 
not answer this unit! he got to Now Y ork 
The trouble started h rn to talk in g about 
Conkltng, and bu told me ti'a t th e thing 
th a t erst attracted hun to C o n k lirc wa* 
the fact th at O onkiing did not com e to him 
w hile he was ,n the W hite H ouse w ith ad­ 
vico to do this or that as to policy, or for th e 
par pone of asking appointm ents. 
Hr -Hid th a t one of the first things he saw 
when he got into the W hite House was th a t 
if he wanted t onkiing’s advice he w ould 
have to ask for it 
He said th at when he did ask. however, b e 
found Senator ( ' o u r ling verv free to give it. 
and told me th a t he had a rv e r know n Sena­ 
tor < in k lin g com ing to him on a question of 
public polp y w ithout first receiving a h in t 
from him th at hts advice would be accept­ 
able. 
At the same titan ( le a G rant gave m e in ­ 
stances ot a num ber of prom inent m en who 
were quite the opposite. I t will not be 
necessary to m ention any names. 
Suffice it to say th a t those to w hom he 
gave Hie m ost at their own solicitation, in 
the way of offices for them selves and 
friends, were Ilia first to leave him w hen 
they thought they could Drofit them selves 
hy a different political course or b r espous­ 
ing the cause of his enemies. 


"W hat was his real position in regard to a 
third te rm /" I askoi.1. 
"Gen. G ran t.” replied Mr. Dawson, "w ent 
out of his second term P erfectly satisfied 
w ith his public career. 
He was glad he was 
fro**, aud he w anted to slav free 
"He told me a lqle in Mexico th at after he 
cam e tack from his trip around th e world 
«ome moves were m ace bv the friends be 
thought Hie most of, and thou ■ who w ere 
dearest to him politically and otherw ise, to 
m ake him again a candidate for th e presi­ 
dency. 
He aalii he did not suppose it w ould 
am 'm iit to anything, and for a tim e did 
nothing. As th e m ovem ent gained stren g th 
he had more titan once thought of w ritin g 
a private letter in such a m anner th a t is 
m ight be given to the press, statin g th a t 
under no circum stances w ould he accept 
th e nom ination. 
Bnt in each case the reason for the delay 
was the argum ent th at these m en were his 
friends and th a t thor were depending on 
him. He th u s bela off until it was too late 
for Iii rn to decline w ithout in urine: them . 
He told me th a t up to th e end of bis sec­ 
ond term he lied m ade it a rule never to 
s hem e for anything, but to accept any 
office or duty at the call of his country. 
As 
far as he was him self concerned I know th a t 
he did not desire a third term , and during 
hts second term lie w rote a letter objecting 
to any m ovem ent of th a t kind.” 


T he talk here turned to Gen. G ran t's book, 
and Mr. Lawson w ent on. 
“Gen. G ran t 
com m enced the book intending to w rite it 
all him self. 
I had left bim . and was em ­ 
ployed with th e inter-itate com m erce com ­ 
m ittee of th e Senate, which was then going 
about the country taking testim ony. 
"A fter his illness in April, how ever, he 
w anted me. hut hesitated to send for m e, on 
account of my position. W hen th e com ­ 
m ittee was Kitling in New York I called 
upon him. ana he then told me lie needed 
me. but he It ie vv how I was situated, aud 
did not w ant hi disappoint others. 
“I replied th a t I knew th at no one of th e 
senators on the com m ittee woald refuse to 
let me go if I could be of any use to him . 
and th at I would come. I then saw Senator 
Cullom, and he sa d, ’Of course we w ill lek 
you off it the general w ants you.’” 
The others of the com m ittee also con­ 
sented. and Mr. M urphy of the Senate, a t 
my request.# e n t a stenographer to tak e m y 
S 
laoe. At Hie tim e I began w ork w ith G ee. 
rant m ost of th e first volum e was doua. 
T his was w ritten alm ost entlraiy w ith h is 
own hand, and only a few corrections were 
m ade bv him as to the Vicksburg aud C hat­ 
tanooga cam paigns. 
Very little of th e sec­ 
ond volum e had been w ritten, though ha 
had » u t th e W ilderness cam paign into 
shape in accordance w ith his arran g em en ts 
to w rite four articles for the Century. 
A fter I cam e he began to dictate, and he 
continued this as long as he was able to do 
s a 
As he w ent on bis voice grew w eaker 
and weaker, and tow ards th# last I had to 
tak e my seat very close to his, and he whis­ 
pered his words in my oar w hile I took them 
down in shorthand. His last dictation was 
on the 22d of June. 
A fter this he would sit w ith his pad on his 
knee near me. aud would w rite down his 
ideas and hand them over to m e to put iato 
shape. He was very weak, and his hand 
grew more aud m ore trem bling as he neared 
his death. 
T here is quite a difference in his copy. as 
you will sen by th e telegram I have “how n 
you and this sam ple show ing his idea of a 
tirin g bridge. 
Mr. Dawson here banded 
m e a short page of Gen. G ran t’s han d w rit­ 
ing m pencil, w ith a rude draw ing of a 
river aud a flying bridge. A flying bridge, 
he said, is a kin a of bridge attach ed to a 
rope tied to a tree, which, sw inging down a 
river, is m ade available by pulling one end 
to the side so th a t the other end sw ings 
around and hits the opposite bank. 
Gen. G rant's picture explained this, and 
th e w riting was as follows: "A t C h atta­ 
nooga th ere was a flying bridge at th a t 
tim e. A third bridge was to tak e th e place 
of this. Do you know w hat a t ying bridge 
is?” aud then followed the pictures. 


"W hat 
were 
Gen. 
G rant’s 
w orking 
h o ars?” I asked. 
W hen I first began his w orking hours 
were from IO to 12 in th e m orning. T hen 
in the afternoon Mrs. Jesse G rant or som e 
cue else would read to him out of th e books 
to refresh ins m em ory, and he w oald Kit 
with his note book in hand and m ake catch 
notes. 
He had a good arm y lib rary and knew 
where to find things. In th e evening he 
would have m ore reading, and when th e 
fam ily wore aw ay he would sit and th in k 
aud m ake notes. At this tim e the m ost of 
his dictation was done in th e m orning from 
these notes, and he now and then had his 
papers looked over for certain m anuscripts 
to refresh his m ind. 
Tile searching these papers was done by 
m yself and Col. G rant. Gen. G ran t dic­ 
tated very freely anil easily. 
He m ade few 
changes. D uring the trouble betw een the 
fam ily and Badeau, Mr. Johnson, one of th e 
editors of th e Century M agazine, w asshow n 
tile m anuscript of his first volume. 
This was. you know, in G ran t's hand­ 
w riting. Mr. Johnson was astonished when 
he looked a t it and said th ere was not one 
literary m an in a hundred who furnished as 
clean copy as G raut. 
T his m anuscript is now in the hands of 
th e tam ily. It was not sent to th e printers 
and It was copied by Col. 
Fred G rant, 
Ulysses S. G rant, Jr.. and m yself before it 
was handed in. Gen. 
G ran t’s sentences 
rarely had to be revised in any way aud it 
was only at the last th a t he did not express 
him self in fall 
The dictation for him was painful. His 
voice got lower and lower as he w ent on. 
A t last it was a m ere w hisper and th en it 
stopped. I shall not forget soon his joy at 
th e com pletion of the book. H e had in ­ 
tended to have bad the whole read over to 
him and to have revised it all. 
He was in reality only able to revise th e 
first volume, and during his last hours he 
was afraid th at he w o u ld 'not be able to 
com plete it. He used in his w riting for his 
book a yellow m anilla legal cap, ruled w ith 
blue lines aud he wrote with a pencil. T he 
w ork tired him very m uch and a t th e last 
he was only able to scratch down his ideas. 
There was considerable arr’anging to be 
done in the work, and he did not know th a t 
it was so near com pleted as it was. I saw 
a t last th at he had reached th e end of a1! he 
could do. especially if he was able to hear it 
read. as I bad wished. \\ e were then prac­ 
tically at the end, and I said to Col. G ra m ; 
"This m atter is all in shape now. aud I 
th in k we had better tell Gem G rant th a t 
th e book is done." 
We then told him. 
At first he hardly 
realized it. and then he was very happy ior 
a short time. He told those around him 
th a t his book was finished, an i th a t it had 
only to be read over. The n ex t day. how­ 
ever. be was not so well, ana he never got 
to th at point at which we could read him 
the second volume. It w ls only a few days 
after the finishing of the book th a t lie died. 
D uring his last days he w orked alm ost con­ 
stantly oa the book. 
I 
saw th at bo was sinking fast, and 
worked all the tim e I could. 
I was stop- 
ping at the house all the tim e. and m v only 
rest was now aud thou tak in g a w alk in til* 
woods. 
The general was m uch pleased a t 
my actiou, but he said nothing about it. 
i ’majGt U. 
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O ctav e T h a n e t’a S to ry o f Y o u th fu l 
L ife an d A d v e n tu re in A rk an san . 
[Copyrighted. 1890. by 8. S. McClure.] 
CHA PTER IX. 
THIE DBTECTTTE. 
E 'S 
COME!” cried 
Sally! 
Ally and Cecil were 
Bittie* on th e uneven 
steps 
of th e store 
pier.-a. Ie th e dusky 
vista behind 
them , 
shoulders o f p o r k 
swingiest from haste 
books, shining pans. 
rusty iron pots and 
kettles, and h u g e 
m eat blocks dim ly shaped them selves to 
one 6ide: aed on the other the paraplier 
■alia of drugs and groceries w ere displayed 
against a background of ready-m ade clo th ­ 
ing, dry goods and bonnets. 
Cecil found endless am usem ent in 
th e 
store,” which seemed te bim bd untidy im i­ 
tation of the ’Faire” and such like shops in 
cities; places w here respectable people only 
ventured out of curiosity, w ith th e prospect 
of having their pockets picked. 
“W ho’s cam e?” said Ally. 
It was a week after Cecil’s arrival. Larry 
had been safely stowed away by A unt Val­ 
ley. who was. so Cobbs reported, “tu m b le 
skeered up when she seen Larry a-coatin'.” 
"W hy?” exclaim ed Sally. 
“Wa al. I cudn’t m ak e aout ’jes w hy." 
Cobbs answered, m usingly, “but m ought 
be she ’lowed ’twas suttain’. some m ean­ 
ness ole m an Dawsey got in hand t’ do ’er. 
Larry, he hollered aout, ’I t’s all right. A unt 
Valley. I am t doin’ of ye any harm .’ says 
Larry.” 
“But w h at harm w ould L arry do her. 
anyhow ?” Sally persisted. 
Cobbs didn t know ; he thought it was 
“ long er L arry’s being connected w ith ole 
m an Dawsey.” 
Still 
Sally (although she dropped th e 
subject)pondered over it. 
Today was th e first tim e th a t they had 
heard from Aunt Valley. True, th e wagon 
had gone to the station for supplies more 
than once—after all. they were only a day 
w ithout b u tter—but- th e children had not 
ve ntured to send any m essenger less trusty 
than Cobbs to Aunt Valley, and Cobbs re­ 
garded th e regular blacksm ith 
work as 
m uch too im portant to be put aside for 
Larry. 
“And he is right enough.” ssasible Ally 
declared when Sally would have criticised; 
“folks got to have their wagon tires mended 
for the hauling.an I the m ill’s got som ething 
out of gear. somehow, and Cobbs’ got to 
m end i t ” 
But yesterday Cobbs had received a letter 
from the colonel, a letter for him self, which 
required a g reat deal of pondering over, be­ 
hind a pair of huge steel-rim med spectacles, 
and finally a consultation w ith Ally. Then 
it was announced th a t Cobbs him self would 
go in the m orning w ith the wagon to the 
station. 
Sally had been w aiting, evidently excited, 
and Ally, under his phlegm atic exterior, 
showed signs of interest. 
“ Who’s com e?” he repeated, im patiently. 
He jum ped up as he spoke, m otioning to 
Cecil to iollow. and drew Sally nearer the 
river bank, quite out of earshot, skould any 
of the loungers in th e store chance to be 
listening. 
“ We are going te toll you.” Sally said to 
C ecil; “papa said we m ight, b u t it is a dead 
secret to everybody ’copt Cobbs and the 
overseer. Cobbs w ent to fetch th e detec­ 
tive. H e’s come." 
Cecil’s composure yielded a little to the 
dem ands of the occasion; he had read 
G abonan’s novels, and a detective was a 
wonderful creature to him. 
“Let's gel closer and bear him talk. Ally 
proposed; “he’s talking n o w ” 
"Do you reckon he’ll find out 'bout old 
m an Dawsey today?” 
Ally was not sure; m aybe by tom orrow. 
he theught. 
. 
“You know all about detectives, don t 
you Cousin Cecil?” said Sally, turning her 
brilliant eyes on Cecil, wistfully. 
He was half sorry to dam pen their san­ 
guine faith, but he confessed th a t “Pinker- 
ten ’s m en” usually took longer thau a day 
toprobe a m ysterious crime. 
Then th e three w ent around to th e other 
end of the store w here th* detective was. 
"You m ustn’t be surprised at bis looking 
so poor and m ean,” whispered Sally, “he's 
in disguise.” 
They found th e detective to be a very 
common place, fat young m an, who was 
neither any cleaner nor any less ragged in 
bis garb than the other loungers around 
th e store. 
W hen he spoke he used the 
dialect of the country. 
But he spoke 
seldom. Cobbs had introduced him to the 
com pany generally w ith: “Picked up my 
new helper at the blacksm ith shop. any­ 
how. ef I didn’t get my gear. 
The new helper’s nam e, it appeared, was 
M itchell. 
“T hat isn’t his real nam e.” Sally hastened 
to inform Cecil in a whisper, cu t shert by 
A lly’s warning frown. 
“He looks like an awful chum p.” Cecil 
said to Ally. 
“But he’s getting them to talk ,” said 
Ally, very low. 
Now for the first tim e Cecil w as struck by 
a certain shrewdness in Ally, whom he was 
usually quietly despising. 


should be g a y : by consequence her presence 
com m only rem inded one of a second-hand 
rainbow. 
~ 
, 
Now. a dozen colors flashed in the air as 
she gesticulated, for th e 20th tim e re­ 
peating her story. 
“ And I’ tink It ben 
Abram Lin Rum , th e m ule dat like po’ 
M ist’ Henderson de bes* d at be de cause er 
me w akin’ an’ w atchin .” 
"B ut she said before it was M elodeen," 
said Sally. 
. 
, 
... , 
"M aybe she forgot,” said Ally. * I thought 
! she said Melodeon.” 
"She did.” said Cecil. But. ai any rate. 
Abraham Lincoln was getting all the credit 
now. She dilated on his intelligence, and 
from him she passed sadly to the lam ented 
Mr H enderson’s rare gifts. 
It was an easy 
transition hack to Dawsey again. 
The crowd had no good word for him . In­ 
deed. when a tall, grinning black m an said 
th a t it would be the best thing to run him 
out of the country, there was a general hum 
of approval. 
“You w udn’t obieck, w udye, R ufe?” some 
one said, addressing a sullen-iooking negro, 
who, so far, had not said a word. 
"I ain ’t com plainin’.” he answered, tu rn ­ 
ing on his heel. 
„ 
] 
“Had be ought to com plain?” M itchell 
asked, in his sluggish voice. 
’ W a’al, ole m an Dawsey ch iseled him 
; outer *800 pension money, selim ’ him a 
fvarm for sixteen an ’ prom isin’ him long 
. tim e and not g ivin’ it. and selliu’ him up 
; m innit the note come due. Say It plum b 
soured Baxter, an ’ I call Rufe B axter a 
I m ighty decent darkey.” 
I 
Home one else added to the story. The 
I detective listened to each talker. 
At the 
I sam e tim e he gradually edged His robust 
person nearer th® door. 
Any one who stood in th e door could see 
Rufe B axter and a little knot of negroes 
f athered about some ploughs on th e river 
ank. 
Very soon Baxter disengaged him self and 
walked to the latching pole where his m ule 
stood. He mounted and rode away, casting 
not a glance behind; 
bu t A unt Valley 
w atched bim u ntil he was out of sight, 
sm iling broadly. 
Then she. too, m ounted lier m ule and 
w ent her way. 
“ Abram Lincoln’s lam e.” said Ally. 
By this tim e they had enough, both of the 
store and Mitchell, and w ent home. 
A week passed w ithout any news of prow­ 
ess by Mitchell. 
Y'et it was by ne m eans a week devoid of 
excitem ent. 
For one thing th e teacher was ill, and 
there was no school. It m ust be confessed 
th a t for this Cecil was devoutly thankful. 
Ho bad m et so m any ragged little boys and 


a in ’t 
c o m p l a in in ’,” 
h e 
a n s w e r e d , 
TURNING ON HIS HXF.L. 


TW ENTIETH 
TIM E 
HER TALE. 
REPEATING 


mg. L ike Baxter, they had lost their little 
w ordly all through Dawsey’s hard-hearted 
greed. 
Baxter him self was in a state of 
m ind ripe for any violence. 
The negroes 
of the settlem ent were m ore inclined to 
panic than revenge, but A unt Sally and 
Baxter, together, had succeeded in arous­ 
ing them . A unt Cindy was a pacific souL 
She discouraged Rafe’s riotous schemes. 
“Let de Bawd punish dat wicked m an. 
honey.” she had said. “Doan’ you go pro- 
iickin’ raoun’ bad w hite folkses; you get 
in a right sm art er trouble fust ye knows. ” 
’T il nev’ get in trouble lickin’ ole Daw­ 
sey,” Kafe answered. “ We all doesn’t aim 
t ’ kill h im ; jes’ guv him de bud good, an ’ 
w a rn ’im t ’ light out en dis kentrv. 
Oh, 
doan’ ye worry; he ain’t got a friem on 
earth. 
“ Waal but he got a w’lte skin.” said Aunt 
Cindv. 
“Tell ye. nigger, de w ’ite folkses 
won’en jure havin’ de culled folkses lynch 
w ’ite raskills. 
Naw, honey, w ait on de 
I .awd ; dat m an git his desarvin’s. sho’.” 
A t this clim ax of the conversation, how­ 
ever. Aunt Cindy m ust needs get up ; and 
they both moved awav, nor could bally 
catch a word of Bax ta >’s sn lien reply. 
"B ut I’m sure ba won’t give in. and they 
will go and whip Dawsey just like he said. ’ 
was Sally’s breathless conclusion. 
Ally laughed at first “We shall be rid of 
a grand ra-cal,” said he. 
"W hat are you 
looking so queer over. sis?” 
“Do you expect they’ll whip him very 
h ard ?’’ Sally inquired. 
"N ot half as hard as he deserves. I know 
th a t.” 
Sally was silent, b u t her face changed. 
Finally, rather tim idly, she said; “Don’t 
you think it would do just as well to scare 
Lim aw fully—tell him they were fixing to 
whip him . and m aybe swing the sw itches 
round and m ake a noise la the air like 
Cobbs does wbeu he is driving N et and 
.lake, and then let him off if h e’s sorry and 
will go away and never come back?” 
Ally's blue eyes opened w ider; his stolid 
face assum ed by degrees an expression of 
indignant scorn before which poor Sally 
quailed. 
“I do believe.” said Ally, slowly, “you’re 
sorry for old Dawsey.’’ 
"No. I a in 't.” protested Sally, 
but it 
m ust h u rt so to be whipped I” 
“ He ought to be h u rt.” said Ally, firm ly; 
“it’s only justice.” Ally had reached the 
age when a boy is a groat stickler for justice 
—“why. I’ve heard you wish him a thrash­ 
ing m any a tim e, yourself, just like he gave 
Mr. H enderson.” 
“I know .” Sally adm itted m eekly, "but 
then I was mad at him. 
It’s so hard to 
hu rt people when you aiu 't m ad at them .’’ 
“ W hen i’m mad. I slav m ad.” said Ally, 
w ith m uch loftiness; ‘but th a t’s just like 
?ir is —got m ad a t nothiug and get over it 
or nothing.” 
Sally, crushed not only by her conscious­ 
ness of her individual weak - m indedness 
but by this stinging estim ate of her w eak­ 
m inded sex. looked ready to cry. and, 
doubtless again, like a girl, took refuge in 
an entirely different reason. 
"An.'how. 
papa w ouldn’t like it—w hile he was away 
and to have the darkeys lynch a w hite m an. 
It would mad the w hite folks.” 
Ally bit his lip. He hung the stick in 
his hand awav with an angry m otion. He 
m uttered. “ Well, why couldn’t you 
say 
th a t in the first place.' 
Cecil wondered w hat tbe boy Was th in k ­ 
ing about as he th ru st his hands into his 
pockets and frowned at the river. Sally did 
not venture to interrupt. 
“ Y’et she is four tim es as bright as he,” 
Cecil said to himself. "W hat does she see 
in him ? If I had a sister I ’d treat her po­ 
litely. He is a young cub.” 
Really Ally was no franker than brothers 
in general, who are not apt to use a harm ful 
flattery to their sisters, but rather to help 
them am end th eir faults by faithfully and 
carefully pointing the latter o u tla n d he 
was. in general, very kind to .Sally; some­ 
tim es he alm ost forgot th a t she was a girl, 
lie liked her so m uch; I dare say Cecil’s 
sister would have been taken to task quite 
as roundly as Ally’s. 
Finally the boy looked up. 
“It can’t go on for a fact, sissy.” said he 
w ith a deep sigh. “I’m sure Cobbs will say 
th a t it would m ake a racket. W e ye got to 
8top It.” 
“ I hate to tell on them ,” said Sally. 
Cecil smiled at another inconsistency; 
b ai here brother and sister were in full 
accord. 
“No. we sure can’t tell on them to h u rt 
them ,” said Ally. 
Cecil suggested consulting w ith the de­ 
tective. having him warn Dawsey. 
“T hen, you see.Dawsey would feel friendly 
towards M itchell, 
and 
w ouldn’t suspect 
him ,” said the sm all m an of the world, who 
had read detective novels. 
Sally’s lip quivered w ith an im pulsive 
speech prom ptly suppressed, but Ally spoke 
out bluntly: “I don’t just like fooling even 
a m ean m an like Dawsey. Pretending to be 
friends a11 the w hile you’r fixing to do him 
a m eanness.” 
Cecil was too polite to sm ile or to shrue 
his shoulders, as he bad learned to do in 
France; besides, his father disliked tho 
habit, and he was trying to unlearn his ac­ 
com plishm ents; so he said, gravely, th a t 
spies were not pleasant, but they were a 
necessary evil. How did they expect to 
catch Dawsey, anyhow ?” 
Oh, I reckou we got to do It,” said Ally. 
“I think you were m ighty bright to think 
of it. Cousin Cecil,” said Sally: “all I could 
think of was to w rite him a note telling him 
to keep away tonight; and th a t w ouldn’t 
have done m uch good, I reckon.” 
“Not a bit,” said Ally. 
“I know w hat you thought of, Ally,” said 
Cecil. 
“ W hat?” 
“Talk it over w ith Cobbs.’’ 
Ally grinned as usual. 
Cobbs knows a heap,” said he. cheerfully. 
T hat was just w hat I was thinking. Then 
we can find out if M itchell bas got any good 
of the handkerchief.” 
“Boys.” said Sally, her cheeks flushing 
w ith a sudden thought, “why couldn’t we 
go and look over th at place where we found 
the handkerchief? 
I know Cobbs w ent 
next day, but m aybe he didn’t go into the 


other side, you know. 
. "p o you reckon there would be tracks in 
it? ” said Ally. “Put if s dry’s a bone.” 
“It wasn’t th at night. Don’t you rem em ­ 
ber bow w et the road was when we went for 
Cousin Cecil. 
I here would sure be foot- 


“Look a t Aunty V alley,” th e unconscious 
Ally continued. “A in’t she giving it to 
Dawsey?” 
Aunt Valley had come to th e store 
to 


i-he was in ber Sunday gow n; a rem ark­ 
able combination of no less th an three 
gowns, sleeves of one. body of another ana 
sk irt of a third, ai) of gay m aterial, clean 
and whole. 
Aunt Valley having a thrifty 
souJ. saw no reason why she should give up 
tHe good part of a frock because the other 
parts were worn; she simply m ade as m uch 
•f a dress out of her m aterial as she could, 
arid pieced out deficiencies w ith som ething 
•lee, only 
particular th a t the addition 


girls who seemed to be on the m ost fam iliar 
term s w ith Ally, and who. Ally told bim, 
“w ent to our school.” th a t he had very dis­ 
m al visions of th a t school. 
But his pelitcnes8 never failed him , and 
I doubt w hether Ally suspected in w hat a 
tu m u lt of disgust his young guest’s soul 
was sometimes, sitting in a narrow boat 
next to some particularly grim y and un­ 
kem pt com rade of A lly’s, or forced to draw 
up to a hesoitable board (covered w ith 
brown oil cloth) and try to eat strange 
m ixtures of grease and dirt, the very sight 
of which sent cold chills down his bacfc. 
Ally ate like th e unfastidious savage he 
was, but Cis thought gften th a t the hor­ 
rors of an ocean voyage were m uch over­ 
rated : he preferred them to fried pork. 
Yet he was by no m eans unhappy. There 
is a constant ripple of sm all excitem ents 
on a plantation. 
Every m orning, for in ­ 
stance, the m all rider, who was a boy 
hardly older than Ally, rode his w hite 
Texan pony up to the store, and the letters 
were collected and nam es called by the 
hen I clerk in the stere, assistant post­ 
m aster. Col. Seyion was the pw-tmaster. 
and the post office was neatly built into the 
far corner of the store, which was not ask­ 
ing m uch of the store either, since it con­ 
sisted of nothing more than a w riting desk 
w ith a fram e of letter boxes. 
Twice a week, som etim es oftener, Cecil 
heard from his fath er—short letters, but 
how eagerly he read them ! 
Sally and Alan heard every day, either 
from Col. Seaton or their m other. The in ­ 
valid in Little Rock was better; next week 
Mrs. Hey ton hoped to come home. 
"W ell. said Ally. “next to her dying, I 
reckon her getting w ell is tbe best thing 
can happen ” 
“ We oughtn’t to wish anybody dead.” 
said Sally; “It’s ag reat deal nicer for her 
to get well.” 
“No it ain’t,” auw ered Ally bluntly, “and 
you Enow it. lf she was dead she couldn’t 
be forever tolling m am m a off, could she? 
or com ing here ana snooping around and 
dying when I have tried to have ice cream ? 
No, sir.” 
“ Well, she ain’t alw ays m ean. She gave 
me a paper doll once.” Sally interceded. 
“and m am m a says it’s like being a m ur 
deter to wish folks dead.” 
Ally declined to discuss the m oralities. 
He propo-ed instead th at thev go aud ask 
(^>bbs when the wild hog h u n t was coming 


"Because Cis and I am to go.” said Ally, 
“Oh. Ally, papa w ouldn't let you!” 
“He said him self last lim e I could go next 
tim e.” 
"B ut beth o u g h t he would be here.” 
“Shaw. Cobbs can take me. He knows 
m ore about pig killiug than anybody, i'apa 
says so him self.” 
"Cobbs won’t take you: not while papa 
is away,” said Sally, firmly. 
AUn only giinned. 
The great hog hunt, or rather its discus­ 
sion w ith Cobbs and the listening to thrilling 
tales of form er hunts was another excite­ 
ment. 
Then alm ost every day the wagon w ent 
to the railw ay station. To w atch for its 
coming, to ooen the freight boxes aud th# 
express packages, here again was an interest. 
But these were every day breaks iu the 
monotony. There was som ething far more 
stirring. Not every day did the loafers at 
the store have a proclam ation from the gov­ 
ernor of Arkansas to read, offering $500 re­ 
ward to each and any of them who should 
di soever the perpetrators of a crim e com 
m ittea in their own neighborhood. 
They somehow felt vaguely im portant, 
and spelled out the words for them selves 
And certainly not every day did Sally 
come to Cecil, with a pale face and spark 
ling eyes, crying: "Oh, w hat do reckon 
Cousin Cecil! They are going to lynch old 
man Dawsey tonight.” 
Sally s inform ation cam e from a dialogue 
which she had overheard, she being in the 
"dark closet” w here the m eat was kept, and 
the speakers. A unt Cindv and her nephew, 
R ate Baxter, outside on the steps. 
Two w hite m en had proposed th e lynch' 


creek and on to u ncle Joe Sim m ons’ place. 
I here s a piece of right clayey land on the 


. 
sure be foot 
prints if they w ent over th a t way to Uncle 
doe s house.” 
"B ut how do you know they w ent th at 
w ay?” 
"W ell. they didn’t leave any trace any 
other w ay; and if they w ent down wading 
in the creek. why. if folks were alter them 
they w ouldn’t know w here they crossed, 
and w ouldn’t find their tracks.” 
"M aybe.” said Ally. “Anyhow, w e’ll go. 
B ut first w e’ve got to get th a t rascal out of 
1113 bole. 
— »» 
Come, let’s go to Cobbs.” 
[c o n t in u e d 


O V E R S E A S . 


J. J . T ro w b rid g e R e la te s th e E x p e ri- 
onces of an A m erican F am ily . 
(.Copyrighted, 1890. by S. 8. McClure.] 
CHA PTER IL 


N the m orning of the 
l i t h day out from 
New York, gulls re­ 
appeared. indicating 
th a t land was near. 
T h e 
m o r e 
o n e 
Watches 
them , the 
m ore puzzled one is 
to see 
them 
often 
balance 
them selves 
aloft, and even m ake 
headway 
against a 
strong wind, w ithout 
anyperceptible m ove­ 
m ent of the wings, A boy on board caught 
one w ith a piece 
of m eat on a fish-hook, 
trailed from a long 
line in the sea. and 
brought it on board: bu t the pity of the 
spectators Goon overcam e their curiosity, 
aud it was set free. 
Early In the forenoon som ething like 
dim cloud m ountain loomed 
on the 


rough, tum bling w aters of the M editerra­ 
nean. 
The visit to G ibraltar proved an encour­ 
aging step in the education which it was 
hoped th a t travel would give th e girls. 
T heir diaries and letters, w ritten during the 
rem aining days on board, w ere full of it; 
and it was a gratifying surprise to find how 
m uch they bad been able to see and re­ 
m em ber and describe. G abrielle has a lit­ 
erary turn and the gift of language; m uch 
was naturally expected of her. B ut even 
E stelle seem ed suddenly to have developed 


powers of observation, and a straightfor­ 
ward m anner of telling things, w hich only 
the stim ulus of foreign scenes could have 
called out. 
“They’ll do,” said tho shepherd, pleased 
to find how few of their facts and how 
sm all a part of their com positions needed 
corrections, yet som ew hat chagrined to 
learn how m any things they had noticed 
w hich he had overlooked. 
Beyond G ibraltar we were not m uch of 
the tim e out of sight of land. On Monday 
we had in view the snow-covered sierras of 
southern 
Spain, beautiful as rose-tinted 
clouds. Tuesday we beheld the dark and 
distant m ountains of Africa, and on Thurs 
day we passed quite near the craggy capes 
of Sardinia. 
T he 
M editerranean 
was 
lovely, though colder th an the gulf stream , 
aed 
the 
nights 
were 
m oonlit 
and 
mild. The passengers occupied m uch of 
their tim e, during their last days, in w riting 
letters, in exchanging addresses of hotels, 
pensions and shops, in places w here they 
had been or were expecting to go, and in 
preparing for disem barkation. 
On the last m orning a m agical change ap­ 
peared to have come over our 700 Italians. 
All tile day before the five or six barbers 
arnonz them bad 
been 
busy 
shaving 
and clipping, and 
on 
Friday 
an en­ 
tirely 
new 
set 
of 
passengers seemed 
to have taken th eir place, They came 
on deck washed and combed and respecta­ 
bly dressed, m any of them in w hite shirts 
aud stylish h ats—not exactly a b u tterer 
attire, but sufficiently astonishing to us. 
after the repulsive larva state we had seen 
them in during the voyage. They had not 
set foot on shore since leaving New York, 
now 20 days; not one of them had been per­ 
m itted to land at G ibraltar. The sun, as it 
rose for them for the last tim e out of the 
sea. shone upon a light-hearted, jubilant 
crowd. Before them brightened the purple 
hills of Ischia; in a few hours they would 
tread their native soil. 
We passed Ischia on th e north, w hile on 
our right rose Capri, lovely Capri, its Dold 
outlines and m ountainous shores softened 
by m ist T hen on our left the m ainland, 
tbe cliffs Mid villas of Fozzuoli and Posilipo; 
the Apennines away yonder; aud see, girls! 
th a t solitary m ountain 
w ith 
a strange 
colum n of cream y cloud surging from its 
cone and spreading out th in and gray 
over half the sky, and w ith tho scat­ 
tered villages in its lower slope!, bear­ 
ing 
thickly peopled 
tow ns 
along 
the 
edge of 
the 
bay. 
It 
is V esuvius in 
his lonely grandeur! And th e bay is the 
Bay of Naples. And there is Naples itself, 
on its steep m ountain sides and curved 
shores, w ith its brown old castles, its curves 
and domes. 
As we cam e to anchor w ithin th e mole a 
sw arm of boats surrounded us. each with 
its conspicuous cutw ater running up into a 


jaunty blade tw o or three feet above the 
bow. It was now IO o’clock, but it would 
be t wo or three hours before we could pass 
the inspection of tbe health officers and get 
permission to land. 
One boat, w ith tw o m en in it, pushes 
alongside: the boatm an standing holding 
his oars ;his com panion having a hotel badge 
on his nat. displays a letter and calls out in 
barbaric accents a nam e which the shep­ 
herd hardly recognizes as his own. b u t 
the letter, taken on board, proves to be for 
nim. 
And seldom is m issive more welcome. It 
is 
from 
an old acquaintance living in 
Naples, who announces th a t he has secured 
rooms for him in a desirable quarter of the 
city, and th at he can tru st imDlicitly to the 
fidelity of Beppo, th e bearer, to convey him 
and his party and their luggage safely 
thither. 
A m om ent before he was beset by the 
anxiety and bew ilderm ent natural to a 
traveller in a strange land. w ith a young 
fam ily to care for, and w ith the ordeal 
aw aiting him of a foreign custom house, 
aud throngs of boatm en and cabm en speak­ 
ing an unfam iliar tongue. Bm at once, 
w ith th at letter in his hand, he feels him ­ 
self at home. 


S IL U R Y . 


T h e S to ry of a M o o n sh in er’s D au g h ­ 
te r , b y M a tt Crim . 
[Copyrighted, 1890. by S. S. McClure.] 
ILURY COLE threw 


horizon over our port bow, 
developing 
gradually into 
the expected land. 
This 
w as San Miguel, tile largest of th e Azores.i 
Then four more days of seem ingly shore­ 
less seas beiore we saw the coast of Spain. 
Our passage across the Atlantic, notw ith­ 
standing our m isgivings at first sight of the 
ship, was. on the whole, pleasant and pros­ 
perous. I wonder why more people voyag 
m g from Am erica to southern Europe do 
n ot 
sail 
directly to the M editerranean. 
Perhaps because there are no really first- 
class steam ers on th a t route. If there were, 
other advantages ot going direct to Naples. 
Genoa or G ibraltar could be m ade known to 
the public. I am sure the line would be 
well patronized. 
The steam er kept her course, w ith Sirius 
in ber rigging, until the red light (by a 
sim ple device) changed to white, showing 
th at she had passed a dangerous roe! about 
a m ile from shore. She then stood direct 
for tbe bay. And look, w hat is th at irregu­ 
larly built, stupendous structure, all gloom 
above, its vast dim outlines dark against 
th e stars, hut w ith its im m ense lower story 
filled w ith m agic light em itted through a 
thousand hazy loopholes? It is no structure 
reared by hum an hands. It is the Rock of 
G ibraltar, w ith the lighted town at its base; 
altogether a (airy spectacle as we run in by 
m oonlight and drop anchor in tbe bay. 
The n ex t day was Sunday, but th a t did 
not prevent the steam er from taking in 
coal trom a hug# bulk anchored about half 
a m ile from shore. 
We were told th at this 
was tbe old steam er \ anderbiit, which was 
presented bv th e commodore to our govern­ 
m ent in w ar tim es; it was afterw ards sold 
and put to use here as a coaling station. 
G ibraltar having ne w harves for tho ac­ 
commodation of shipping, hulks take their 
place—great, 
black, dism antled objects, 
moored by theirclanking chains. 
The h ar­ 
bor appeared to be full of them . Amid these 
grimly picturesque floating battlem ents 
and between num erous ships and steam ers 
at anchor or under way. a launch took us to 
land at to o’clock, with the rest of the day 
at cur com m and for sight-seeing. And a 
day of w onderful interest it was too full in 
facto! im blent and en oym eut for any but 
brief m ention of it here. 
Twenty-four hours after dropping anchor 
in the bay we steam ed out of it ag ain : saw 
the w hite light of Europa point change to 
red, and again to white, aud etrack the 


m inutes to place a sm oking hot supper, 
such m he loved, before him. 
“Are the children covered up?” her 
m other inquired, glancing tow ard th e bed. 
"These October n irb ts are gettin ’ cold.” 
Silury stepped across the room and tucked 
the cover around the young sleepers. No 
wonder her face had such a m ature look. 
she moved w ith such a wom anly air. the 
cares of the household nearly all fell on 
ber. 
She was the pride of her fath er’s heart, 
per m other depended on her, and the 
younger children alw ays looked to h er to 
supply their needs. 
Mrs. Cole relapsed into 
her form er attitu d e for a few m inutes, then 
suddenly raised he" head, a look of fear 
flashing into her dull eyes. 
“8ilury, it ’pears to m e I hear som ethin’,” 
she w hispered quickly. 
The girl hurried back to the door and 
leaned out again, her head slightly bent, 
one hand lifted to her ear m a listening 
attitude. A gust of wind sw ept down the 
black serried peaks, so high above the sm all 
cabin, so sharply cut against the starlit sky, 
hurrying on its erratic course to the valley. 
The cow m unched dry corn husks in a cor­ 
ner of the fence, and K it, the m ule, pawed 
restlessly at the stable door. B ut none of 
those sounds had disturbed Mrs. C o le - 
roused th a t fear In her. F ar away Silury 
heard the steady beat of hoofs upon tb e dry, 
hard road, as of a horse newly shod and 
urged to his utm ost speed. 
“I ’low it’s only somebody ridin’ for the 
doctor,” she said, soothingly, but a line 
draw n by honest anxiety appeared betw een 
ber dark brews. 
The sound cam e up­ 
ward from the valley, not dow nw ard from 
the m ountains. It drew nearer each mo­ 
m ent, bringing glad or evil tidings to some 
lone dw eller on the heights, for no one ever 
travelled over the m ountains in th a t way 
sim ply for the pleasure ot it. 
How swift, how steady, fell the iron-shod 
feet upon the earth, now clear and distinct, 
as they passed along a ridge, now alm ost 
lost as they plunged into a ravine. The big 
liver-colored hound, lying on tho doorstep, 
stood up, sniffed the air, and howled m ourn­ 
fully. 
“ It m ay be the raiders,” m uttered Mrs. 
Cole restlessly. 
“Gr som ebody’s dead, an ’ thoy are cornin’ 
for their folks,” said Silury in awed tones. 
She could hear the heavy panting of the 
horse, as. with slackened gait, he cam e up 
the hollow below the house, and see an out­ 
line of the rider as they turned the lot fence, 
then as they crossed the narrow path of 
light projected from the doorway beyond 
the low yard fence, she recognised a valley 
neighbor. H e scarcely halted, as he ex­ 
citedly cried: 
“Silury. th e raiders got yer pa, took him 
over in Jim son’s Brake, along w ith Pelee 
W hite, a n ’ one o’ the Davis boys. T hey’ll 
pass Buckhorn Springs to n ig h t” 


"TOUR FATHER HAS BEEN TAKEN, SILURY.” 


And th en he w ent on his way to carry the 
sad uews to m ore rem ote habitations, and 
great silence seems to fall upon the m oun­ 
tain side. Silury and her m other looked 
speechlessly a t one another; then Mrs. Cole 
gassed a trem bling hand confusedly over 
er face. 
“ W hat all did he say. Silury? It ’pears to 
me my understandin’ain ’t quite clear to­ 
n ig h t” 
"H e said” —she caught her breath in a 
sob—“Oh, mal* the raiders have took pa. 
W hat shall we do? w h atsh all we do? Poor 
pa; it will kill him to be put in prison,” in 
a burst of despairing anguish. 
Mrs. Cole crouched lower in her chair. 
“ I knew it would come. I’ve been a feel- 
in’ it here for a long tim e—a long tim e,” one 
thin hand grasping for her heart. 
“Yes. 
h e’ll pine for his freedom a n ’tbe m ountings 
w hen he’s shut up in jail. Ok. I’ve begged 
him not to be a moonshiner, net to m ake 
whiskey en the sly. They all have to suffer 
for it sooner or later.” H er w andering, 
tearful eves fell on the w aiting supper. 
"How hungry he m ust be.” 
There were no noisv dem onstrations, but 
a grief, pathetic as it was deep. They were 
m ountaineers, patient 
by 
nature, 
and 
schooled bv all the circum stances of life to 
endure and be strong. 
The law does not punish th e m oonshiner 
alone, but it falls heavily on hie wife and 
children. Silury dried her eyes. and touched 
her m other on the shoulder, speaking in a 
firm tone. 
“ I m ust go down to Buckhorn Springs to­ 
night, m a.” 
“E h ?” said the dazed wotna*. 
“I m ust see p a i l m ust help him to get 
away from the raiders.” 
"You, S ilury! How ll you do it?” 
“I don’t know.” her lins trem bling again, 
“bu t I m ust do it. I m ust.” 
Mrs. Cole stared at her. She had faith in 
Silury’s courage aud ability, but now she 
caught the girl’s hand, fresh te n o r seizing 
her. 
"D on’t you get into trouble, honey. M ean’ 
the children would perish if your pa an ’ 
you were both took off.” 
“ Don’t you fret, m a; I’ll come back to you 
an ’ bring pa. too.” 
“ How’Jl you get the B uckhorn Springs?” 
"Ride K it.” 
She was already down on her knees be­ 
fore the fire, kindling a torch to tak e out to 
th e lot w ith her. She looked up at her 
m other w ith brave tender eyes 
"Now. don’t pester yourself any m ore 
thau you can help, m a.” 


a fresh pine knot on 
the fire and stepped 
to the door to peer 
out into the night, 
listening intently for 
the first sound of her 
father’s footsteps on 
the hard m ountain 
road. 
For two days 
the revenue officers 
had been abroad on 
th e mountains, and 
the hearts of women 
and 
children 
were 
heaving w ith terror 
and dread. 
The rich pine kindled, 
burned 
into 
vivid flame, throw ing its light upon the girl 
from head to foot, on her smooth hair, black 
as the night, on th e profile of her face, de 
noting unusual character for a girl of 14, 
and on her prim itively fashioned gown of 
blue checked cotton. 
The 
rioting flames, filling the black 
cavernous depths of the fireplace, lighted 
up the low room also, throw ing grotesque 
shadows behind the loom and spinning 
wheel, lingering round the flaxen heads of 
the three children asleep on the low trundle 
bed. glancing over the basket of corn ready 
to lie shelled for the m iller, and over the 
table and sim ple preparations for supper. 
Mrs. Cole sat in th e corner at one end of 
the flat, stone h earth sm oking aud silently 
brooding. She was a small, sickly-lookine 
woman, w ith sunken eyes and sharp, deli­ 
cate features. 
She leaned forward w ith 
her chin resting in one hand, staring into 
the fire. A stick of wood burned apart, and 
fell softly to th e coals underneath. She 
started and glanced a t Siluw. 
“ Is he cornin’, Silury?1’ 
“Not yet, m a.” 
She refilled her pine, and laid a glowing 
coal oil it. shaking her head slowly. 
“An’ not likely to till the revenue men 
have gone aw ay." 
"Ah. but don’t you know, ma, pa never 
stays away m or’n tw o days at a time. Rec­ 
ollect the tim e ho cam e a whisting with his 
gun on his shoulder an ’ the raiders just 
down on the m ill road,” said Silury, and 
laughed a t the rem em brance of bis daring. 
“Pa ain’t easily scared.” 
“T hat's so. an ’ I rem em ber that he was 
m ighty 
hungry, 
too,” 
m urm ured 
her 
m other, a faint sm ile for a m om ent light­ 
ing up her prem aturely w rinkled face. 
Silury glanced over her shoulder at the 
oven of potatoes steam ing on the hearth, 
and the frying pan filled with fresh-cut 
rashers of bacon ready to place over tb e 
fire. Her preparations were all complete. 
W hen he cam e it would take hut a few 


Mrs. Cole shook her head w ith a deep 
sigh. and instinctive! v reached for her pipe, 
but she could only sit and hold it in her 
hand, untilled, unlighted, 
w hile Silury 
w ent away te the lot w ith the daring torch 
and an old saddle throw n on her arm . 
K it was a shabby beast, thin, w iry, and 
w ith only one good e e. but he had served 
the Coles faithfully. He greeted til# voung 
girl w ith a gentle whining, aud she leaned 
lier head against him w ith another burst of 
tears. But she quietly wiped them away 
and led K it out to the road. 
It did not take her long to put th e bridle 
and saddle on him. then she ran in. took 
down her father’s rifle from the rack over 
the front door, and in a few m inutes had 
started on her solitary ride down the 
m ountains. 
The hound would have fol­ 
lowed her but she ordered him back. 
“Go back. Bolivar, an ’ take care o’ them 
th a t’s left : ehind.” and lie slunk unw il­ 
lingly to the doorstep again. 


against her side. She started into a more 
eract position, bringing the barrel of her 
rifle to a level w ith tbe rock. The tram p­ 
ling sound of horses’ feet could be distinct­ 
ly heard on th e road, and presently the cav­ 
alcade rode up. the prisoners In the middle. 
The officers were feeling com paratively 
secure. No rescue had ever been attem pted 
at Buckhorn Springs. Friends of prisoners 
had som etim es am bushed, in th e wilder 
country above, but this raid had been un­ 
molested. They had been riding hard, and 
so they halted for a few m inutes at tho 
springs, and some of them dism ounted for a 
drink. 
Silury saw her father astride a powerful 
m ule. his hands tied together, but his lower 
lim bs free. He looked haggard and un­ 
kem pt, his long black hair falling to his 
shoulders, his beard tangled. He bore tho 
m arks of his so ourn in Jim son’s Brake, 
aad of his resistance to arrest. 
“Poor pa!” 
, 
Did lie hear th a t trem bling, pitying whis­ 
per? He threw up his head, his black, deep- 
set eyes flashing an eager glance around. 
The officer at hts side fell back a little to 
speak to a com rade. It was th e girl schance. 
tube suddenly rose head and shoulders above 
rails, th# cam pfire shining on her w hite 
face and bare head. 
"Look out. pa; loek out,” she screamed in 
shrill, piercing tones, and fired. 
H e saw her. read her purpose, and. as the 
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•l o o k o u t , p a I” 


anim al under him staggered and fell, he 
leaped from its back like a panther aud dis­ 
appeared in tbe underbrush. 
It 
was all 
en 
quick, so unexpected. 
Through tbe curling w reath of sm oke from 
th# vin# Silury’s face appeared for a m om ent 
to the am azed eves of the officers. Then 
they realized w hat had happened, and fear­ 
ing a stronger attack, pu t spurs to their 
horses and hustled their other prisoners 
aw ay, leaving th e dead m ule in th e road. 
The next m orning, 
as the rising sun 
gilded the m ountain tops with gold, the 
revenue officers rode through th e streets of 
Hie 
m arket town with 
two 
prisoners, 
telling 
a th rill ng story of the moon­ 
shiners’ am bush at Buckhorn Springs aud 
tile escape of Am aziah Lolo. 
It was about th at same tim e th at Silury 
stood again on the doorstep of home, her 
face aglow, her eyes radiant, in spite of th e 
sleepless night spent abroad in th e m oun­ 
tains. 
Bolivai crouched against her feet, or 
licked her hauds in his joy a t her return, 
but she scarcely noticed him. She was 
looking at the unfinished supper, cold on 
the hearth, th e gray, fireless ashes in the 
deep fireplace, and her m other asleep m 
her chair. 
, 
“W ake u p. m a. wake up,” she cried, joy­ 
ously. "pa is h ere.” 
"Mrs. Cole started up and rubbed her 
eyes as she saw husband and daughter 
standing in th e doorway. 
“Did I dream it 
all?” she m urm ured helpless]?. “I thought 
the raiders w ere 
taking 
you 
to jail, 
A m aziah,” 
“So they were, an ’ I’d be there rig h t now 
if—” he stopped, choked w ith emotion, and 
his hand stroked S ilury’s head. 
"A u' he’s never goiu’ to be a m oonshiner 
again, ma, never. 
Ain’t we glad,” and Sil­ 
ury slipped across th e floor to w ake th© 
younger children. H er fath er’s proud eyes 
followed her. 
" It’s all ow in’ to you. all owln’ to you. 
Silury.” 


F A N C IE S . 


Br K A R Y A. r. srANSBCBT, 
[Copyright. 1890, by 8. 8. McClure.] 
Under my window the nesting birds 
Swing and sing. while the children play. 
Which is the sweeter, this sum m er day, 
The wordless song, or the song-clear words? 
Hark to the question over-wise. 
That Milicent ponders with half-shut eyes, 
Ouster couch of clover, with dew drops pearled, 
“ I wonder how did God m ake the world? 


"Listen,” says Edith, " I’ll tell you howl 
As I blow this bubble here in the su n — 
Glowing and growing—and, when It was done, 
Ile breathed on It softly, as I do now. 
And It floated aw ay so far and free, 
Green for the land, blue for the sea; 
And the soft, white clouds about It curled— 
It was so, I think, th at God made the w orld." 


‘‘No,’’ cries Ned. “ As I roll this clay, 
Soft and brown, In the palm of my hand, 
Shaping the m ountains like kings to stand, 
Crowned with their snow-gems, marking a way 
For the stream s to run through valleys deep 
To the hollow sea, over plain and steep, 
Flinging the forests Ilks flags unfurled— 
Ah! that was the way to make the w orld!" 


B ut Milicent smiles to herself the while, 
Softly shaking her golden head. 
"Last night,” abe whispers, "aw ake on my bed, 
I thought of the sweetbrier down by the stile. 
And w hat do you think I found today? 
B ut the first pink rose on a bending spray; 
Perhaps—in heaven—long, long ago, 
God thought of the world, and It blossomed so!” 


W H A T P R I D E IS . 


A ll V irtu e s a n d V ices H av e T h e ir 


Buckhorn Springs are on the public h ig h ­ 
way, leading from a m arket town in N orth 
Georgia to Murphy. N. C., and traditions of 
the wonderful m edicinal qualities of the 
w ater, come down, even from tile rem ote 
days when tho Indian set up the poles of his 
wigwam near the springs, and slaked his 
th irst in their cool, healing stream s flowing 
out from under Buckhorn mountain. 
The Indian and his w gwarn are m ere tra ­ 
ditions now them selves, and the white m an 
and his covered m arket wagon have taken 
their places. It has been the favorite cam p­ 
ing ground of the m ountaineers com ing 
from or going to m arket since the first w hite 
settlers boldly penetrated the w ilderness 
beyond. Campers were there the night the 
revenue officers were to pass with Am aziah 
Cole. Pelee Whit© and young Davis. 
They were o» the roadside, their w hite 
covered wagon draw n out under tho sparse 
tim ber, th o r sleek red oxen lying unyoked 
near it- A cam p tire of brushwood and pine 
knots blazed up in the open space between 
the tim ber and the read, throw ing strange 
eerie shadows against the m ountain-side 
and in the treetops above. 
A lean, brown-faced wagoner sat on an 
inverted feed box w hittling a stick, and a 
woman occupied a rude campstool nearer the 
tire, the light bringing out thestripes in her 
brown aud yellow hom espun skirts, and the 
m eiancholiy lines in her sharply featured 
face. 
A brown woollen veil was tied around her 
head, and she rubbed snuff w ith subdued 
enjoym ent. Silury did not go down to the 
public road. On the m ountain side, above 
the springs, a ledge of lone gray nicks 
jutted out. Dism ounting at a level spot in 
the pathw ay, Silurv tied K u ’s bridle to an 
overhanging bough; then, w ith the gun 
grasped in her hands, shecrept through the 
underbrush to tile rocks. 
She trem bled with 
excitem ent, for a 
daring thought had come to ber. a schem e 
whereby she m ight deliver her father from 
his captors. She crouched down behind ti e 
rocks and waited, praying th at she m ight 
tie calm, th a t her eye m ight be true, her 
baud steady when Hie tim e came. 
Evidently th e cam pers ha t heard of the 
raid, and were intending to sit up until the 
officers passed w ith the prisoners, for sev­ 
eral tim es during th a t lagging hour of 
suspense Silury 6peut behind the boulders 
the m an walked out into the road to listen 
for sounds of travel. 
“I 'low they are cornin’ at last.” be said. 
closing his knife w ith a sharp click, and his 
wife put up her snuffbox and joined him on 
the roadside. 
Biluxy's h eart gave a great thum p, thum p 


P a r t to P la y . 
[New York Ledger.] 
Pride, the desire of bodily pleasure, anger, 
am bition—a t least so far as the word im ­ 
plies a natural pleasure in governing-pug- 
nacity, obstinacy anil the selfish fam ily and 
personal affections, have all, says Mr. Rus­ 
kin. their necessary offices, for the m ost 
part. wide and constant, in the economy 
of 
the 
world. 
The 
saintly 
virtues. 
hum ility, 
resignation, 
patience, 
obedi­ 
ence, 
m eaning 
the 
love 
of 
obey­ 
ing rath er th an of com m anding, fortitude 
against all tem ptation of bodily pleasure, 
and tbe full-fiowing charity which forbids 
a selfish love, are all conditions of m ind 
possible to few, and m anifestly m eant to 
furnish forth those who are ie be seen as 
fixed lights in the world, and by no m eans 
to be the native inheritance of fireflies. 
W herever these virtues truly aud naturally 
exist the persons endowed w ith them be­ 
come, w ithout any doubt or difficulty, em ­ 
inent in blessing to and in rule over the 
Seople around them , and are thankfully 
eloved and rem em bered as princes ol God 
forevermore. 


D E C E IT F U L 
E V E R 


A Y o u n g W o m a n ’s T ru s t is F o re v e r 
S h a tte re d . 
[New Y'ork Tribune. I 
“Impossible, sir!” 
T he speaker was a 
handsom e young woman, well dressed, and 
her eyes flashed w ith indignation as she 
said it to a beuevolent-looking old jeweller 
behind th e counter. “T hat ring was given 
me bya person who would scorn such deceit." 
“Then he m ust have been imposed upon 
him self,” rem arked tho jeweller, “for this 
is no diam ond, but paste,” “He got it—” 
resum ed the girl again, and then blushed 
and faltered, but resum ed— “it was bought 
from a house whose nam e is a guarantee of 
good faith.” 
“Then perhaps you have taken it to some 
untrustw orthy person for repairs,” said the 
jeweller, "w ho has changed the real dia­ 
mond for this pretty piece of paste.” “It 
has never left my possession sin c e -I m ean 
I have alw ays worn it until this diam ond 
fell out yesterday.” aud she put the em ­ 
phasis on diam ond. “ Well, ifs paste,” re­ 
turned the eweller, doggedly, “and I will 
only take it for repairs on th at understand­ 
ing.” "T hank you.” she replied, w ith all 
the dignity she could com m and, “I will pot 
trouble you with it.” B ut one could see 
th a t she felt th a t th e jew eller was right, 
and th at she was just bursting w ith indig­ 
nation against some od©. “ Ifs a sham e.” 
said the m erchant, “to shatter lier little 
heart’s faith so early in tbe gay deceiver, 
man, but it’s self-protectiou.” 


C h o c o l a t e C r e u m D r o p * . 
T ake the w hite of I egg, add the same 
am ount of w ater aud teaspoonful vanilla. 
Add confectioner’s sugar to thicken. Make 
into sm all balls and drop into m elted choc­ 
olate. Place on buttered papers. 
Candy is m ade in two ways. by cooking 
and uncooked. The filling of these drops is 
uncooked. 
Use confectioner’s or 4X sugar. The choc­ 
olate used is a cheaper grade th an for table 
use. th at comes in lO-pouud’cakes. This is 
lighter chocolate th an tbe regular kind, 
know n as liquor chocolate. 
Beside the filling m ade as above, lemon 
and orange filling can be m ade by usiug 
lemon juice or orange juice Instead of the 
w ater, and add a little of th e grated rind 
and also a very little tartaric acid. 
F o n d a n t . 
Sugar 2Va pounds. Va teaspoonful cream 
tarta r and I Mi cups of w ater; wash dow n; 
boil to 242°; tu rn out on an oiled m arble 
and work till thick. Pack in a jar and use 
after 24 hours: then m elt over hot water. 
U se confectioner’s A sugar, or common 
fine granulated. 
A 
confectioner’s th er­ 
m om eter 
m ust 
be 
used. As 
soon as 
the sugar comes to th e boiling point, 
w ash 
do vn 
tb e 
sides 
of 
the 
dish and also the therm om eter w here 
the sugar is throw n up. 
Do this w ith the 
finger wet in cold water, wiping around the 
side of dish quickly. This is to prevent th e 
sugar crystallizing and turning th# whole 
m ass back into sugar. 
Oil the m arble slab w ith olive oil. wining 
it over carefully, to leave no superfluous 
oil.Make no m istake in using th e therm om e­ 
ter. Be sure th at th e sugar reaches act­ 
ually 242 . 
Then pour slowly on th e slab, and it Is of 
such consistency if looked to the above 
point it will not run off. Now w ith a 
wooden spatula begin to work it as soon as it 
cools slightly, back and forth, dipping it up 
from the bottom and tu rning it over, A 
second person m ust stand ready to scrape it 
u p from tbe edges, aud for this purpose a 
chopping-tray knife is a good im plem ent. 
W ork the fondant u n til quite white, and 
then pack into a jar very quickly, or it will 
get so hard it cannot be handled. 
A fter 24 hours it is ready for use. 
It takes half or three-quarters of an hour 
for the fondaut to m elt. Stir It as it m elts 
w ith a wooden spoon. 
Color the fondant pink very carefully 
w ith carm ine. P ut I teaspoonful of rose­ 
w ater aud Va teaspoonful alm ond extract. 
For the green use sum ach coloring. Direc­ 
tions for m aking the carm ine have been 
given in these colum ns previously. 
For dipping th e filling into th e fondant 
a 
confectioner’s 
“ fork” 
is 
the proper 
thing, but a common steel fork answers 
very 
well. 
The filling to 
be dipped 
into this green and pink fondant can be 
th e uncooked tilling w ith lem on and orange 
flavoring described under th e chocolate 
drops. 
T o G la c e F r u i t s . 
Two pounds sugar, I p int w ater. Vs te a ­ 
spoonful cream of ta r ta r ; boll to 3053. Dip 
fruits and nuts anti place on buttered paper. 
U seconfectioners’ A sugar or common lino 
granulated. T he granulated is 
colored 
blue. w hich will rise to tbe top as a scum 
when it is m elted, and m ust be carefully 
skim m ed off. 
W hen boiled to SOS0 by the therm om eter, 
w hich is placed in the saucepan, it is ready 
for the fruits and nuts. W hen you first 
take therm om eter out of sugar 
dip it 
directly iuto boiling w ater aud will not 
crack. 
Whole rranges peeled look decorative set 
am ong glossy green leaves. Be sure the 
fru it is not broken, as the juice spoils th e 
glace. W hole and perfect ripe straw berries, 
orange sections, nuts, etc., are iced. Glace 
fruits should not b«>keptover very fewbour*. 
The glace hardens a t ouce, and is nicest 
fresh. 
C re a m C akes. 
Boil I cup w ater, Va cup bu tter and Vs 
teaspoonful salt together. 
W nen boiling 
add I Va cups flour. B eat 5 m inutes. W hen 
cool add eggs, beat well. Drop on buttered 
tins and bake 30 m inutes. 
W hen cold split 
and fill w ith cream. 
Cream cakes are rath er uncertain things 
to m ake, and care m ust be used in putting 
the ingredients together. 
The Dirge quantity of flour m ixed in at 
one tim e prevents lum ping. 
Beat tbe eggs separately. Stir the yolks 
of the eggs in w ith th e hand first and then 
add the w hites aud stir them in also w ith 
the hand. 
Drop a tablespoonful of th e m ixture a t a 
tim e upon a buttered tin. Do not sm ooth 
tbe surfaces. 
Cream cakes require a very h ot oven. 


W et 2 tablespoonfuls cornstarch in a little 
cold m ilk, then pour it into I pint boiling 
m ilk. Stir well and cook lo m inutes. Beat 
3 eggs, add % cup sugar. 
Add th is to the 
thickened m ilk and cook u ntil thick. Add 
I teaspoonful butter. 
W hen cold add I tea­ 
spoonful vanilla. 
Stir the corn stach after it is added to th e 
boiling m ilk until it cooks. It needs to be 
cooked all of IO m inutes, requiring to be 
very well done. This is for th e cream cake 
filling. 
A n g e l C a k e . 
Mix I cup flour, lVa cups sugar and I tea­ 
spoonful cream of tartar together; sift 5 
tim es; beat the w hites of l l eggs stiff, add 
the flour and sugar and I 
teaspoonful 
vanilla; bake 40 m inutes In a m oderate 
oven. 
M easure cream of tartar rounding. The 
sifting is to introduce air all through the 
flour, and upon th at depends tile lightness 
of the cake. 
Beat with the egg beater as th e flour is 
added, as long as possible, and then finish 
stirring w ith a wooden spoou. 
Do not butter er paper the baking pans, 
and fill three-quarters full. 
Use pans w ith 
tube through the centre. 
The fall course of dem onstration lectures 
will begin in Novem ber next. 


G O D D E N E Y E S . 


[Andrew Lang.] 
Ah, Golden Eyes, to win you yet, 
I bring mine April coronet; 
The lovely blossoms of the spring, 
For you I weave, to you I bring; 
These roses w ith the lilies wet, 
The dewy, dark-eyed violet, 
Narcissus, and the wind-flower wet, 
Wilt thou disdain mine offering, 
Ah. Golden Eyes? 
Crowned with thy lover’s flowers, forget 
The pride wherein thy heart Is set. 
For thou, like these or anything, 
Hast but thine hour of blossoming, 
Thy spring, ami then—tile long regret, 
All, Golden Eyes! 


C L IM B IN G W I T H A K IT E . 


H o w th e A iry T o p s of T a ll C h im n ey s 
H av e E e e n R e ach ed . 
[ Engineering and Building Record.] 
A brief reference to the plan adopted in 
the earlier days of tall chim neys for gaining 
access to their tons is of interest. A kite 
was Mown, by a trained and skilful hand, 
over the top of the chim ney until its string 
extended obliquely across th e orifice of 
the shaft. 
The kite was thou pulled 
down to the ground by a second string 
attached to tbe one which 
was 
used 
in m anaging and controlling its fight, 
leaving, in this way, the string looped over 
the top. 
The kite being then rem oved, a 
stout cord was attached in its place and 
draw n over Die top of th e chim ney u ntil 
the cord had takon the place of 
the 
string, rising from 
tbe 
ground, cross­ 
ing over the m outh of the chim ney, and 
descending to the ground at tho other side. 
This process was then repeated, stronger 
and stronger cordage being used each tim e, 
and finally a strong iron chain, until a 
length of tackle was raised and 
fixed, 
from which an adventurous workm an, gen­ 
erally known as a steeplejack, could be 
pulled up to com plete the ad ustm ents and 
attachm ents of m ore reliable m achinery 
above. 
A new device brought out in England 
about five years ago to facilitate th e safo 
clim bing of tall chim neys consisted of two 
strong tim ber grippers capable of being 
secured to .the chim ney to ne clim bed, by 
m eans of two long bolts, one on each side of 
the chim ney. To these grippers w eresus- 
nende.l. by m eans of four chains, two other 
grippers precisely sim ilar, capable also of 


N o w , T h a t’s J u s t S o , I s n ’t I t? 
[H arper's Bazar.] 
Mrs. G rum p—How hard it is to talk to any 
one when you really have nothing to say! 
Mr. G rum p—Yep, B ut how m uch harder 
it is to keep still. 


heliu; clam ped to Die chim ney. To these 
lower grippers the stage holding tho work­ 
m en was a tta hod. BoDi sets of grippers 
were also connected by m eans of two steel 
set ews two inches in diam eter 
The clim b­ 
ing operation 
was as follows: 
Suppos­ 
ing tile 
upper 
grippers to be clam ped 
fast and the lower ones to be loose, then 
tho 
w eight 
of 
tbe stage is sustained 
by 
the 
cham s. 
The 
tw o 
screws are 
now operated and the stage iR thus grad­ 
ually raised. 
When Die desired height is 
reached, tho lower grippers are secured by 
tightening up tho bolts; in this way the 
w eight is taken off the upper grippers, and 
these can now he raised to a greater height 
by sim ply working tho screws the reverse 
way. 
VV hen the chains are again tig h t the 
upper grippers are secured as before, the 
lower ones are released, and the operation 
o t lilting ie continued. 
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DRESSMAKING. 


Drop Skirts and Their Dif­ 
ficulties. 


H»w t i Prepare Draperies— E fits in 
Hemming. 


Directions 
for 
Finishing: 
Skirts — 


Borers, Etc. 


T he 
straig h t undraped and 
the bat 
Slightly draped ekirts so m uch la rogue 
now arc not the sim ple affairs th a t they ap­ 
pear to be. U nadorned sim plicity is all very 
well as a phrase, b a t p a t into practice it 
needs the eyo of a Tadem a and tub genius 
of a Felix to prevent it being verv ugly in 
nine casee out of eleven. This is by no 
m eans an argum ent against sim plicity, 
which is always an adorable quality. 
It is a w arning to th e unw ary to prevent 
them reckoning w ithout th eir host. Sim ­ 
plicity in design and an absence of em bel­ 
lishm ent in a costum e render th e fit and 
the fitness of the dress douoly ap parent 
T here is nothing to distract th e attention 
from them . 
Only a Venus can w ear a perfectly plain 
dress. 
It exhibits every good or bad out­ 
line in the figure of th e wearer. There are 
num erous semi-nlain and altogether sim ple 
fashions in th e new gowns for spring and 
sum m er wear, b at they need to be as care­ 
fully selected and as nicely plauned and 
finished as do intricate designs. 
T here is less fvssy detail in trim m ing to 
look after, trne, but the m ore pains m ost be 
takeu to have th e pattern of the gown suit 
the dress fabric to a nicety, and both m ust 
be selected w ith a view to th e strong and 
weak pointe of the person who is to w ear the 
gown when done. It is acom m on blander to 
Pick oat as the pattern for one's new dress 
some design m uch in vogue w ithout any re­ 
gard to w hether it is appropriate for the 
m aterial to be nsed. T he goods suited for 


Fig u r e l — d e a p e r y 
f o u n d a t io n , s k ir t 
FACED. 


exam ple to a gown like figure 4 are not 
suitably m ade in the style of figure I. 
The latter shows long full draperies over 
a plain foundation skirt, like th a t described 
in these colum ns a week ago. w ith a single 
difference. The facing of dress goods, in 
tnls case a faced cloth, Is cut 18 inches deep 
ail around, and in breadths to m atch those 
in the foundation sk irt of lining under­ 
s e a ^ . The drapery is m straig h t breadths 
of fine wool. 
Heavy cloth would not be suited to these 
shirrings and looplngs. b u t for India silk, 
outing silks, sheer soft wools and th e uke, 
they are just th e thing. 
For this style of sk irt—given the founda­ 
tion skirt finished to th e point described 
last w eek—the next step atter cu ttin g the 
draperies is to turn and baste tk e hem s of 
th e front and lower edges. 
T urn these 
even w ith a straig h t thread of th e cloth. 
T urn dawn once and baste along just below 
the crease, then turn rn th e raw edge and 
baste again near th a t crease. 
The hem m ust lie sm ooth, and unless it 
toes 
will never set 
well, despite any 
am ount of pressing later, so be sure in hast­ 
ing along the turned-in edge th a t the cloth 
is kept in place and not pulled aw ry by the 
Hitches. 
Baste on a fla t surface and not over the 
finger. At th e corners w here th e hem s lap 
turn in the corner of th e overlapping side 
to form a half square, and in hem m ing blind­ 
stitch the diagonal edge th us formed upon 
the under one. 
Hem all fine goods save 
wash fabrics w itn split silk. 
The finest sewing silk is too coarse used 
as it is tw isted and wound on spools. Take 
short needlefuls, untw ist one end and the 
strands can be a t once separated. 
The 
difference between hem m ing properly done 
and th a t which is not is more than m arked 
enough to m ake It worth w hile to tak e the 
little additional trouble to do It as it should 
be done. Take short stitches, close together. 
not actually through, upon the right side, 
but pick up only a thread or two a t a tim e 
on the under side. 
Long stitches m ake a hem on soft cloth 
that will sit well IO m inutes; after it is 
pressed the cloth and thread separate and 
the hem puckers. 
In hem m ing heavy cloth the raw edge is 
not. turned in. as th at m akes the hem bung­ 
ling. It Is turned down but once, and the 
raw edge is neatly cat-stitched down, or it 
play be covered by a narrow galloon in the 
lam e color, felled on. Galloon should be 
used to cover raw edges on the seam s of all 
draperies liable to expose the under side, as 
In the case of a narrow polonaise back, 
panel draperies th a t hang loose from the 
waist., and so on. 
Hem m ing can be done after th e draperies 
ire in place, hut th e hem s should be hasted 
it first th at th e length of th e overdress may 
Be gauged correctly. 
Shirring like th at in th e cu t m ay bestayed 
sn the under side w ith narrow tapes, caught 
lightly on to hold the fulness in place, or 
the shirring may be caught down upon the 
foundation skirt. 
Do not hem down a selvage ever on cash­ 
meres, silks, h en n ettas, or any 
fabric 


FIGURE II.—FULD DRAPERY OVER PLAIN 
GORED SKIRT, 


where the selvage is woven firm er than the 
rest of the cloth, and it nearly always is. as 
It causes the hem to pucker. Cut off the 
selvage and turn in the raw edge. 
Fold a little piece of braid or tape, and 
lay over the poiut a t w hich the looping in 
the drapery is fastened, and the stitches are 
taken through this a device to prevent the 
cloth tearing easily. The fold in the cloth 
covers the piece of w hatever is used in this 
way to stay th e sewing. Tho fro n tan d 
sides of the drapery are sewed into one belt, 
together w ith the foundation skirt. 
The belt passes around the sk irt,fastens at 
She Pack w ith a big hook and eye, .the skirt 
ipening being there. This has an inch hem 
rn one side, a very narrow hem on the 
itb er.aad the lap is securely staved by a 
louble row of back stitching, 
f ne back 
grapery is put In a separate belt just long 
Chough to beld the drapery well back be­ 


tw een th e hips. It it is spread over the 
hips it m akes the back look too broad. 
A very common error is a not over-wide 
back drapery dragged around over the side 
breadths of the sk irt to m eet the front drap­ 
ery in ordor to conceal a sham skirt. If 
m aterial is scant m ake a full plain skirt, or 
a whole gored skirt, or some other style, but 
do not have the unlovely, scant, hooked 
back drapery. 
T he drapery belt is fastened securely at 
one end. tho other is left loose and fastens 
across on the opposite side w ith a big hook 
and eve after the dress is put or. 
If the 
drapery hangs loose from the belt thi - is all 
th a t is necessary rb u t if attached to the skirt 


FIOURE IIT.—DRAPERY AND DROP SKIRT 


COMBINED. 


it m ust be left loose on this side for a space 
long enough to adm it of the dress being put 
on and o.i easily. 
I-oops of tape to hang the skirt up by are 
sewed upon the inside of the belt. one over 
each hip. These are not unim portant, since 
they preserve th e original folds of the drap­ 
ery when the sk irt is not in use. instead of 
m ussing tho sk irt w hich follows hanging it 
up "any way.” 
The dress Docket is m ade of good silesia, 
faced upon the inside, four or five inches 
deep, w ith the dress m aterial. Any dress 
pocket will give th e shape, which may be 
cu t in one piece or in two separate parts. 
In either case face th e straight slanting 
edges to be used for th e opening before Hie 
pocket is seam ed together. T urn in the 
raw edges of th e facing m aterial when it 
is stitched upon the pocket itself, leaving 
the straight edges for th e opening parallel 
and unsewed. 
Now lay th e halves of the pocket to­ 
gether. faced sides outside, 
and 
stitch 
around the edge*, leaving only the opening 
for the hand, and this should ho at least 
seven laches long after the pocket is in the 
dress. 
Now turn th e pocket inside out, after 
trim m ing 
the 
edges, and 
stitch round 
again, thus m aking a neat finish inside and 
out and a strong pocket. Sew firm ly into 
place in the skirt. The usual position is in 
the back seam of the light side gore, and 
just far enough below the belt to be reached 
com fortably, the distance depending upon 
the height of the person and the length of 
one’s arm . 
The pocket opening m ust be accom m o­ 
dated lo the drapery of the skirt, m aking lf 
need be an additional opening iii the lining 
skirt if the seam s of outside and foundation 
sk irt are not exactly together. 
In the case of a k ilt skirt or any plaited 
skirt, have the pocket opening under, n o tln 
a plait. Arrange draperies, w herever there 
are any. to oover th e pocket opening. Do 
not p ut in a rocket in such a way th a t the 
fouudation sk irt m ust be exposed to view 
each tim e one w ants her handkerchief or 
norse. 
In figure I the pocket could very well be 
set in th e seam, w here the back drapery 
m eets the shirred side. The fulness in the 
drapery conceals th e pocket and also the 
opening left at the side to m ake it posiible 
to nut the dress on. 
This Iparticular dress is one of Mrs. Jen- 
ness-M iller’s designs for a street dress, aud 
the sk irt is sewed to a low necked and 
sleeveless lining waist th at lifts the weight 
off the hips. The slashes about the foot of 
tk e sk irt are om itted in this style. 
Figure 2 is an English dress w ith 
a 
pointed drapery over a plain gored drop 
skirt. The 18-inch facing of dress goods on 
the sk irt of figure I is all right. Tho dra­ 
pery in front is fu ll; it is caught together in 
front at th e knees, is whole at the sides, and 
there is no danger of show ing th e sham 
skirt. 
In figure 2 th e drop skirt should be 
whole to the waist, It m eans onlv a little 
m ore cloth and a trifle more expense, actu ­ 
ally less work, and is altogether more desir­ 
able than to see a lining skirt a t every un­ 
guarded turn, for which the only alterna­ 
tion is to fasten the front drapery stiffly 
down a t th e sides, destroying all grace of 
outline. This drop skirt has slightly gored 
front and side breadths, and a full, straight 
back. 
The foundation sk irt has 
6-inch deep 
facing of the dress goods and the slashes 
are hidden by the drop skirt. This may be 
m ade of plaid throughout, in w hich case 


FIGURE 
IV.—PLAIN 
DRAPERY OVER 
AC­ 
CORDION-PLAITED SKIRT. 


the back drapery of plain goods hangs free 
from the belt, or the hack may be m ade of 
plain cloth, and yet a part of the drop skirt, 
om itting the plaid back. 
In this case the plain back and side gores 
are seam ed together as in any skirt. The 
fro n tan d side gores at the top are fitted 
over th e hips ana abdom en by short, wide 
V-shaped biases. One bias in each side gore 
and one on each side of the m iddle fold of 
the f ront breadth are usually enough. 
lf the opening a t the sides in the drapery 
falls directly upon the biasm the gore be­ 
neath, sim ply take up two narrow er biases 
instead, one on each side. Hang the gored 
drop as carefully as the underskirt was 
done. keeping the gores in a straight, easy 
line from the hips. 
The bias foot band in the cut is lined w ith 
stiffened muslin, also cut bias. The top is 
Ani-hod w ith a piping. 
A narrow bias told 
enclosing a sm all cora is folded and basted 
through the centre clone to the cord. 
The m uslin and plaid are basted smoo hly 
together, top and bottom , and through the 
m iddle; then baste the piping upon the 
edge, putting all th e raw edges together. 
.Stitch into place, fold the raw edges down 
now and you hhve the piped heading. 
Baste upon the skirt, letting the bias fold 
extend an inch below the desired length of 
the drop. Fold the lower edges up upon the 
wrong side of the drop and hem into place, 
using basting enough to m ake the band set 
smoothly at all points. 
Sew the top of the 
band to the skirt w ith blind stitches. 
This 
band cannot bo put upou a sleazy or thin 
8tuff- 
, . 
, 
The hem s or pointed draperies are harder 
to turn smoothly th an on straight edges. 
Slight plaits m ust be m ade where the edges 
curve, but if carefully busted, properly 
hem m ed, and afterw ards well pressed, there 
will be no trouble. 
N othing has been said about pressing yet. 
It will be considered in connection w ith the 
basque later to save repetition. 
The style in figure 3 is a favorite one this 
season, com bining a drop skirt and drapery 
in one. The sim ple graceful front is gored 
on the edges, plaited across the waist line 
where it is sloped to give the extra length 
in front for the draping. It is cut only about 
half as wide again as the foundation Skirt, 
th e plaits at the belt being shallow. 
The side breadths are laid in two broadly 
overlapping plaits. Tho back is straight 
and full. This m aterial is not very thick. 
hence the plaits at the side are carried to 
th e belt. If there were many plaits they 
would end a trifle below th e band, the 
edges being covered w ith a narrow bias 
strip of th e cloth, which the basque would 
cover. 
The sk irt opening here is at th e left side 
—back seam and drop and foundation skirt 
open together. One band holds the whole 
skirt, 'th e foundation skirt opening being 
in a seam at the side cannot be hem m ed 
and lapped, b at m ust be faced neatly on 
both sines. 
Finish the drop sk irt opening separately. 
Face one side. the one th at overlaps, hem ­ 
m ing it down blindly in long stitches on the 


underside. Upon the other edge put a fly 
piece of the dress goods, over w hich th e 
opposite side laps w hen the belt is fastened. 
Stay the bottom of this opening securely, 
and if the sides are just of ale n g th from 
this point to the band there will be no d an ­ 
ger of gaping. 
Put the pocket in this dress underneath 
tho back plait on the n g n t side, not in the 
seam, notice, but in the crease of tho plait 
turned under, m aking a special opening for 
it. 
The foundation skirts in figures 3 and 4 
are made w ithout gores to secure the slen­ 
der clinging effect so much adm ired this 
season. Tho seam s are perfectly straight, 
tho side breadths about half the w idth of 
the front ouo. 
V shaped biases about IO 
inches deep arc then taken up about tho 
w aist to get rid of superfluous fulness. 
For a a4-inch Lust have one V in tho 
m iddle of th* front and one on each side. 
For a 38 or 40-inch bust lay five V s across 
the front breadth to m ake it set sm oothly; 
then carry Die sides back w ith the hands 
and take up short Vs enough to m ake them 
fit the figure. G ather the back breadth 
into narrow compass, and the rest of the 
foundation skirt is m ane according to the 
directions previously given. 
Figure 4 lias an accordion-plaited skirt, a 
style th at dates from the tim e of tho an­ 
cient Egyptian kings, and is as pretty now as 
ever. This plaiting m ust be m ade by ma­ 
chine, th e average price charged being 76 
cents per yard, m easuring before tho m a­ 
terial is plaited. To prepare for the profes­ 
sional plaiter, seam the breadths together, 
press open, turn a hem , only once, cat- 
stitching tho raw edge down neatly. 
The hem is pasted down sometimes, but it 
is ant to become loosened in walking, and it 
ll better to sow it down at first. 
For the 
front and sides of either the accordion or a 
kilt-plalted skirt allow 3 ^ breadths of 40 
or 42-inch goods. 
The accordion sk irt is 
often made wider th an this, but it does not 
hang so well. 
If bands ol trim m ing m aterial aro to be 
used on accordion sk in s they m ust be 
sewed on be ore the cloth is plaited. The 
effect of the w hite goods shown iu the cut 
is pretty in this stvle of sk irt 
A kilt skirt is m ade in straight breadths. 
Baste the plaits securely as deep as the 
knees, aud then with the aid of the skirt 
form fit them to the figure, laying them 
deeper toward the top until they hang 
easily and smoothly. 
lf there is to be drapery over a k ilt it is a 
good plan to have the plaits end several 
inches below the belt, facing the founda­ 
tion the rest of the way up with a plain 
yoke of the cloth. 
A plaited skirt hung 
m erely upon a foundation lm ing will sag, 
so the yoke is not only for neatness but for 
►use. 
Separate side panels on skirts designed 
for braiding or any heavy applied trim m ing 
should De lined throughout w ith crinoline, 
and they must, be narrow er at the top than 
at the bottom to look well. 
The dress made w ith draped ta lliers in 
front, som ething in the style of figure 3, 
but narrow, draped a t tho sides aud sewed 
to the foundation, are often finished w ith 
double bos plaits ut the sides as wide at the 
top as they are at the bottom, and just as 
certain to pucker and look ill-made. These 
plaits should be plaited deeper at the top, 
just as the kilt sk irt is. conform ing to the 
natural lines of the body. 
The plain skirt, braided deeply about the 
foot, should be faced w ith crinoline to the 
depth of the tnm m iug. 
Foot trim m ings of 
plaiting, flounces, etc., are neatly finished 
across the top w ith a row of galloon sewed 
down on both edges. 
Revers are interlined w ith m uslin and 
faced with the dress goods or lining silk. 
To do this neatly baste on the m uslin, not 
merely around the edges, sine© th a t allows 
fulness in the centre, but through the m id­ 
dle as w ell; then baste the lining on no less 
carefully to secure perfect smoothness, then 
and not till then. turn in the edges all 
around and blind-stitch them down care­ 
fully. Never rem ove bastings u n til after 
tho pressing is done. 
lf heavy buttons, frogs, etc., are to be 
arranged down the edge of draperies, plaits, 
etc., aet a strip of m uslin underneath to 
prevent sagging, sewing It. to the cloth only 
at the point of contact with the ornam ents. 
Tabliers th at hang loose from the belt 
should be lined throughout, Sew the lin­ 
ing along the longest straight edge, w ith 
the right sides together, then tu rn lining 
over crease and baste th at edge, and then 
tu rn in the other edges as in the case of 
revers. 
There is nothing difficult about facing 
revers aud the like; it sim ply calls for 
patience and neatness, 
and 
cannot be 
slighted. 
Curved edges to be 
lined cannot 
be 
stitched together and then tu rn e d ; th a t is 
for straight edges only. Jf done on curves 
one m aterial 
stretches m ore 
than the 
other when different ones are used, and the 
Ruing or cise the outside bags. 
Tho beginner is often troubled to get a 
full skirt into a band, even when she knows 
just how the gored skirt is hung. 
Take the case of the full sk irt to be 
attached to the round French waist, which 
opens down the front. The sk in m ust open 
then at one side. The ioundatiou skirt it 
opened in the seam between the front and 
left side breadth, tho outside likewise. 
Make a belt to fit the waist, allow ing the 
necessary lap. Pin it about the waist of the 
sk irt form with th e opening at the point 
where the skirts open, w hether there is one 
or two of them . Now w ith a pin m ark the 
exact m iddle of the front, and of the back, 
and a point on each side of both pins into 
which che front and back breadths of the 
skirt m ust til respectively in order to bring 
the sides in line w ith the hips. The rest is 
clear sailing. 
G ather, plait, shirr or smook th e sk irt 
breadths to tit betw een the points m arked 
by the pins. having the m iddle of the front 
correspond to th a t point in the belt. etc. 
The tront should not be as full as the 
sides, and the sides not as full as the back 
to bang well. The belt eau be sewed to the 
waist from the front around to the rirh t. 
and to the point on the left side where the 
opening is to be. 
I he portion from the 
m iddle of tho front to the left is lapped 
across and fastened after the dress is on. 
In gathering a fall skirt turn down the 
edge, and gather in shoit stitches with 
twice the length of the stitch in spaces be­ 
tween. 
Have two gathering threads, one just 
below the other, w ith the stitches and 
spaces corresponding, and sew to th e belt 
(that has the raw edges turned in) over­ 
hand, taking up one crease in the gathers 
at every stitch. T his gives a sm ooth g ath ­ 
ering th at hangs evenly, and not a mass of 
gathers here and a plain space there, as 
when the gathers are set w ith the belt and 
stitched down. 
Waistbands for walking dresses are m ade 
from lengthwise strips of firm silesia, and 
faced upon the right side with the dress 
goods. 
To preventm ussing the draperies of skirts, 
hang them up right side out. aud cover 
them lightly with a cloth to keep off the 
dust. 
It woald be a pleasure to tell T he G lobe 
readerssome infallible rules for elegant 
draping, since that is a good dressmaker’s 
stronghold or one of her strongholds, but to 
drape well and originally one must know 
not only the creed of art but the 39 articles 
as well. 
These cannot be taught on paper as one 
describes buttonhole m aking, since they ap­ 
ply to different persons and conditions dif­ 
ferently. In broad term s, consult the lines 
of the ligare in draping and then the m a­ 
terials in hand. 
Knowledge comes w ith practice, and it 
need grieve no one th a t she cannot design 
her own gowns so long as excellent guides 
are to be had for a song, and she cautiously 
selects those th a t are fittest. 
D in a h S t u r g is, 


W H Y T H E 
N E G R O 
IS 
B L A C K . 


P rof. 
B loom field S ays 
th e 
C olored 
R ace is S u rc h a rg e d w ith C arbon. 
'Rehoboth Sunday Herald.] 
Prof. Bloomfield of Johns Hopkins U ni­ 
versity discusses the question of the num ­ 
ber of races, and shows th at w hatever the 
num ber, color is accounted the m ost dis­ 
tinctive characteristic of race. It has ever 
been a basis for strong antipathies. The 
color of the negro has been attributed to de­ 
ficiency 
of 
oxygen in 
the air he has 
breathed. Owing to a w eaker respiration 
produced by deficiency of oxygen a deposit 
of carbon is made in the skin. The carbon­ 
aceous m atter in the blood is not sufficiently 
consumed, and so the tissues are laden with 
it as a chim ney w ith a defective d raft is 
choked w ith soot. 
The liver, whose function is to secrete 
from the blood the carbon not carried out 
in the form of carbonic acid gas in the act 
of resonation, is exerted in the tropica, it is 
said, frequently to th e point of disease. At 
any rate, the color of the negro, which lies 
Detween the true skin and the outer cuticle, 
is alm ost pure carbon. Th6 place of origin 
of the negro and the dark racesof India and 
New Guinea is said to have been I etn u ria— 
a continent supposed to have existed in a 
form er geological period in the Indian 
ocean. Tins continent, stretching east and 
west, is supposed to have em braced New 
Guinea, the Malayo-Poiynesian archipelago, 
Ceylon. M adagascar and part of Africa. 
The dark color common to the people of all 
these regions is supposed to have originated 
in Lem uria anterior to the period of tho 
subm ergence of its more low-lying parts. 


N o t an A donis. 
[.Judge.] 
Mr. Fripley (who has gone to the parson’s, 
on m arr.age bent)—Never m ind ringin’ for 
a light. 
The parson—It’s rather dark here. 
Mr. Fripley- T h a t’s all right. I’m afraid 
every tim e she gets a look a t m e she’ll 
change her mind. 


INTELLIGENT DOGS. 


One That “Ducked" His Old 
Master, and Why. 


Orazv-Qailt Canine With an Eyi far 
Rats, an Ear for Bugles. 


Another That Figured Out a Soheme to 


Head Off His Master. 


L ap se of M em ory. 
[Puck.I 
Lawyer Stanley—You’ll have to sign your 
m aiden name to the docum ent, m adam . 
Mrs. Hooley—Bo Corry, wo’se hov been 
m arried tbot long Oi forget it. Pf w hat was 
it, Pat? 
Mr. Hooley—Sure, Oi used t’ be th a t attin- 
tive t’ y u rt cousin K atie. OI ’rn forgettm ' 
m esilf pfwhich one O’ yez OI m arrried. 


To th* Editor of The Globe: 
Aa these seem to be dog-day time*, I would like to 
ask the following question: 
When dogs rescue 
people from drowning, do they know the difference 
between that act and going into the water for sticks 
and other thing*, na they have been taught to do? I 
bold that there is no more Intelligence or instinct In 
tile one case than the other. • Am I right or wrong? 
C. E. 8. 
—[Globe, March 13. 
W rong, m y friend. This respondent, os 
m any others who love a good dog, can cite 
to you and his enem ies instances of sagac­ 
ity, or rath er discernm ent, as to w hich you 
are in d o u b t; and as to the reasoning and 
not wholly ins.inctive , faculties of dogs— 
both of w hich are intelligent and som e­ 
tim es skilfully exercised. 
In 1867 m y m a tte rs w ere near th e foot 
of M eeting street. Charleston, 8. C„ and op­ 
posite the residence Of tho venerable Dr. 
M iddleton, the recollection of whom is 
probably vivid in the m inds of some of the 
older New E nglanders from the fact of his 
long aud em inent services in ante-bellum 
days in the college of th a t State at Colum ­ 
bia, and w ith travellers who, soon after the 
daw n of peace, had the pleasure of m eeting 
him w hile stopping over in C harleston on 
their journeys 
to FTorida for healthful 
benefits. 
There was a noble-looking specim en of 
th e N ewfoundland strain et d o g s-raro in 
th a t clim ate—at the M iddleton m ansion, 
botween which and m yself a sort of street 
acquaintance sprang un. It was but a short 
distance from tho M iddleton residence to 
the foot of the street, between which and 
the sea wall, which was laved by the w aters 
of the bay. was tho prom enade, or, as there 
known, "T he B attery.” 
An unusual racket a t Dr. M iddleton's 
street door one day brought the fam ily 
hurriedly thereto, w here stood 
the dog 
holding In 
its m outh, by h er dripping 
clothes, Dr. M iddleton’s little granddaugh­ 
ter. 
To reach the house th e dog was 
obliged to swim w ith th e child to th e foot 
of King street, a square's distance, as there 
is no landing at M eeting street. 
The anim al received especial care for 
a period for his noble act, b u t this care 
gradually ceased. 
Not long afterw ards th e episode again 
occurred, and again was the dog rew arded 
for awhile. 
One sultry afternoon the doctor stood on 
the sea w all enjoying the refreshing east 
wind—welcom e breeze th ere—and the view 
down th e harbor, when lie was nearly 
pitched overboard bv a violent push m the 
knee joints from behind. 
A glance revealed the situation; th e dog 
had tried to push him into the w ater. The 
child having been detained from visiting 
th e prom enade, the brute bad tried his tac­ 
tics on the doctor. U nquestionably the an i­ 
m al saved the little girl from accidental 
drow ning the first tim e, pushed her over­ 
board and rescued ber th e second tim® for 
the purpose of having his form eristandard of 
rations renewed, aud tried the sam e ruse on 
the venerable grandfather. 
T h * D o s t K n o w t h e D eco ys. 
“C. E. S.” w ants to know if dogs “know 
the difference between going into the w ater 
f o r ‘sticks aud other things?’” Decidedly 
yes, I, for one, answer. I am using dogs now 
th a t m ake a very fine distinction in th at re­ 
spect, and th a t would furnishlhim an excel 
lent object-lesson. 
A fter shooting upon 
ducks, my decoys—to rho inexperienced not 
discernible from the wild ones—often are 
m ixed in w ith the cripples in the water. 
Yet the dogs never touch a decoy. I never 
have had an instance of their molesting 
one, either on the w ater or on the beach. 
On occasions such as here referred to gen- 
Hemen who m ay be expert shots at the 
range, er with glass balls and clay pigeons, 
I have noticed in some instances become 
more excited than the dogs. lose their 
lioads, as old hunters pu t it. and some bare 
shot the faithful anim als accidentally. No 
m atter how cold or icy th e water, night and 
day alike, tho dog is ever ready to bring tho 
gam e ashore. 
As an illustration, an incident—not very 
aged eith er—iii tho career of a brother Nim­ 
rod serve? to show the nice sense ot distinct 
S 
ion, or discernm ent, a dog m ay have. He 
Ired in the night upon w hat he believed to 
be a flock of wild ducks. No persuasion 
could induce his dog to bring in those lie 
had killed. Investigation showed th at he 
had shot down several of the decoys of an 
adjacent stand th a t were stretching their 
wings on their own account. 
I .» y By HI* M aster's Body. 
W ithin IO m iles of Boston several years 
ago, a gentlem an who was connected w ithe 
prom inent county institution, and whose 
nom-de-plume was frequently affixed to 
com m unications in newspapers, com m itted 
suicide. For two days bis m ysterious ab­ 
sence harrassed the m inds of bis relatives 
and friends, w hen the suicide’s faithful 
spaniel put in an appearance and led the way 
into the woods to tho body of its unfortunate 
master. This faithful brute is supposed to 
have stayed by the rem ains of the m aster he 
loved for 48 hours, and then hunted up his 
friends to care for all th a t was left. Was it 
entirely instinct in this case? 
T h * C r a z y -Quilt C a n in e . 
In the spring of 18B5 the cam p of the regi­ 
m ent w ith which I was connected, guarding 
prisoners of war a t Point Lookout. Md., was 
on the m argin of th e Chesapeake bay. 
W here ail the dogs in th a t Isolated locality 
cam e from is still ail unsolved problem ; but 
they were there by scores, big and little; 
dogs th at fraternized w ith the right wing, 
and those who stuck by tile le ft There 
always existed bau blood between the two 
lasr-nam ed Jots, which term m ated in a gen­ 
eral nght rn the “color line.” 
These was one particular dog, and many 
of those of the regim ent who have not 
joined the silent m ajority, will recognize 
this portraiture of hun, especially the sur­ 
geon and the com m issary—Colson and Stew­ 
art. The canine now constat red would not 
associate w ith his brethren, and although 
he did not strictly come w ithin tho category 
of “strauge railer dogs.” he was the homeli­ 
est, ungainliest fellow m cam p. Ile looked 
as lf the fates had extracted all the re­ 
pulsive features of the other dogs and com­ 
bined them in him —a kind of “crazy-quilt” 
dog. But. like some hum an beings, w ith all 
these disadvantages, he m ade a record. 
His favorite h aunt was on tb $ extrem e 
left, in front of the com m issary building. 
We used to think th a t he believed it the 
most hum ane spot, as L ie u t Stew art, in 
charge there, cam e from the Q uaker city. 
Anyhow, there ne lay, day im and out, this 
kaleidoscopic brute, w atching the melees of 
the dogs of the right and left wings. When 
it appeared th a t 
the latter was to be 
worsted ho would start leisurely down, in­ 
creasing his speed as he neared che scene of 
the fray until ho looked like a streak, or 
the van-colored tall of a .Japanese kite, 
bounce into the m idst of the fracas and 
send the right wing intruders howling over 
to their own side of tho camp. Although 
the dog carried no “pitchers w ith lam ps in 
them .” he was the Gideon's band of all the 
canines iu th a t camp. 
Tile rats, in im itation of th e im prisoned 
Confederates, 
tunnelled 
promiscuously 
under the com m issary building, and arew 
heavily upon our supplies. L ieut Stew art 
one day got all the dogs together, raised 
the I cor, and the fun began. 
Most of the rodents rusned into tb s wator. 
This patch work dog lay down on the beach 
aud when a ra t came ashore he crunched i t 
In this way he killed 142, 
I m et Stew art next m orning a t sick call 
on his way to the surgeon w ith th# dog, 
which had been bitten badly in the cheeks 
by the rats. Colson patched him up, and for 
several m ornings after th a t this anim al 
when th e sick call was sounded woald post 
off by him self to the surgeon’s office. 
“O. Ii. 8.” may find this a hard one to ac­ 
cept, bu t there are plenty ef living w it­ 
nesses to the circum stances. Did this dog 
have “intelligence” enough to distinguish 
the difference between “sick call” and 
“ beans on a p latier?” 
IIovv£D!d tlie j|D o g |F ig u re |lt O ut I 
T here is a gentlem an’now living on the 
outskirts of your city who used to hunt 
ducks at th e “Old Cow P asture,” Dorches­ 
ter bay, before the sewer pum ping station 
was located, aud who possessed a fine New­ 
foundland dog. I have know n him to dive 
for and to chase wounded ducks for hours 
on a stretch. It was custom ary to start for 
hom e—South Boston—before Daylight. One 
night, wheu he could not recall his dog, 
there being also m uch floating ice. it was 
given over as lost Coming around by the 
Old Colony railroad to the heights a noise 
was heard a t a distance on the water, and 
presently th e dog appeared w ith a wounded 
duck. 
Did th a t anim al, after chasing th e duck 


for hours, have "intelligence” enough to 
conclude th at his m aster had returned, and 
th at it was a better way to swim across Dor­ 
chester bay to intercept him ? 
“ F o llo w Ale,” Haiti the D o r’ * E ye *. 
My love for a dog began early—a spaniel 
that, when I was a lad of seven years, lost 
in the great N em asket cedar swamp, end 
sat bewildered and crjtiug on a m ound of 
moss, braced him self in front of me. gazed 
into my eves as if to fathom my thoughts, 
and. turning about, started off slowly, as 
much as to say “follow m e.” I did so, and 
real lied the upland ie safety. 
And I have yet a spaniel, “D ixie.” th at 
knows the difference petween "people” and 
“st eks,” ana which I believe is possessed 
of more gsnuino “intelligence” than is 
manifested in the m uzzling bill. 
E r a n t i s Vt. E v e rs o n . 


QUAINT QUIPS OF FASHION. 


W ashington Girls w ith Novel 
Ideas — 
Miss L eiter’s $500 Cloak that Looks 
as if It Cost $10—M rs. H arrison and 
the Rnstle. 
f Copyrighted, 1890J 


W a s h in g to n ; 
April 
25—Mrs. 
Wana- 
m aker’s winsome daughter Minnio has a 
lean mr tow ard the fairly tintless art suades 
of blue and pink. The toilet which is the 
sweetest in her whole w ardrobe is also the 
least expensive. Any girl in the land could 
have it although her who e incom e m ight 
not be equal to Miss W anam aker’s m onth's 
pin-money. 
It is w hite French foulard, w ith little 
sprigs of pale blue forget-me-nots, and is 
made just like a baby's dress. The skirts 
are long and straight, and the waist, which 
is lo t quite as short as fashionable girls 
have lately been w earing them , has a bib 
or yoke back and front of genuine Irish 
point lace, which doubtless cost ten tim es 
as much as the m aterial of the dress, and 
which the girl w ith only $5 to spend for the 
whole gown m ight im itate w ith any soft, 
creamy embroidery. 
Miss IV anantaker wore this sim ple frock 
at her E aster Monday breakfast, which con­ 
noisseurs pronounce the prettiest thing 
ever given in W ashington. 


The quaintest frock of this whole w inter 
of gayeties was worn by Mrs. John King of 
Philadelphia, who was a guest of Mrs. 
Eugene Hale for a m onth. She is a widow, 
and perhaps people adm ired her the more 
because her life covered a m ost touching 
tragedy. 
Six years ago she was one of the Q uaker 
City’s most adm ired young m arried women. 
She lived w ith her husband and three 
lovoly little daughters in a fashionable 
hotel, tho destruction of which by fire 
startled tho world a few years ago 
Her 
apartm ents were in th e fourth story and 
when she was aw akened her room had 
already filled w ith smoke. 
Calling 
her 
husband to follow, 
she 
snatched her baby from itsc ra d le .ra n to th e 
window and leaped to the ground. 
When 
she recovered she found th a t lier husband 
and two children had been burned, and that 
all that was left co her was the child whom 
she had so heroically saved. 
This was the first w inter since th a t ter­ 
rible event th at she has appeared in society, 
an I she still wore half m ourning. 
l’lie gown which attracted every one’s a t­ 
tention was a dead black. Canton crepe 
made dem l-tram with a fan shaped panel at 
tho right of w hite m ull. The bodice was 
ouite low, hut it had an old-fashioned 
tucker th at m ade one adm ire tho sweet 
modesty of our grandm as, lor It was exactly 
like they wore. 
It was of tho w hite m ull, 
about two inches wide aud shirred closo to 
the lovely throat, aud not a bit of jewelry or 
lace was worn. The woman was so lovely 
and Aer attire so m odest th a t one Involun­ 
tarily recalled her pathetic history, 


Next to an elegan t d ress a worn an I i kes best 
a handsome opera cloak. 
They represent 
one of the m ost expensive articles of a 
wardrobe, the m aterial costing from $8 to 
$20 per yard, but being of such w idth th at 
it takes only four or five yards. 
The least expensive of them are $75, and 
o le th at Miss Marie Loiter wears m ust 
have cost $500. It is of w hite silk, and 
covers her from throat to dress-hem. 
H is 
the sim plest thing in the world, and a 
thoughtless m an would otlor his wife a $10 
hill to duplicate it. Hut if he should see it 
throw n hack no would w histle the X to the 
winds, for it is com pletely lined w ith the 
finest m atched ostrich tips th a t the Paris 
cloak m aker could get by ordering them 
direct from th e ostrich farms. As tho girl, 
who is dark as Cleopatra, opens it to throw 
it aside, one draw s the breath a t the poetic 
effect. 


Senator Stew art has an overcoat which 
half tile women at tho capital are dying to 
have to line a cloak. It is of the fur of the 
polar bear, and reaches to his heels, m aking 
him look w ith his w hite beard like a Santa 
Claus. 
Another sensible whim of fashion th at has 
followers O D l y on paper is the natural-hack 
w him , but it has received its death-blow. 
Flum p women won't go bustleless, because 
they say it m akes their dresses lop in too 
m uch around their feet, and thin women 
object because nine out of ten of them are 
hollow-backed. 
Belva Lockwood and Dr. Mary W alker 
are, therefore, about the only ones who 
live according to nature in this m atter. 
Some people prophesy th at if Cleveland 
had been re-elected there w ouldn’t have 
been a bustle in the land bv this tim e, as 
Mrs. Cleveland sticks to her plan of not 
wearing one, but the present m istress of 
th e W hite House has a little roll put into 
every one of hor gowns, which she further 
has helped out by one very short reed placed 
exactly 12 inches below the waist. 


T here is one reform fad th at lots of fash­ 
ionable people are adopting here, but quite 
on the sly. More of them than an unsus­ 
pecting person would ever dream of have 
put on trousers. They call them divided 
skirts, but they are just as m uch breeches 
as the kind th at Adam m ade tho pattern 
for. Some of then: button half-way down 
the leg on the inside, but alm ostthe sw ellest 
girl at tho capital has done away w ith the 
buttons, and has all hers m ade tor all the 
world like a T urk’s tro u sers-not like his 
wife’s, reaching modestly to the instep, but 
stopping just below the knee, where they 
have Pounces no more than an inch wide. 
T here m ust be seven yards for each leg, 
as when this progressive belle stands in one 
position they look like modest petticoats 
aud seem as full as those worn by the danc­ 
ing girls Silvia Greyand Lettv Lind. 
For th e street she has her trousers m ade 
of black India silk. but for evening they 
aro dream s of benuty. all made of softest 
silks in the exact shade of the gown. 
It m ay have its drawbacks, but the girl 
who wears breeches is tho only one who 
looks genuinely modish in the straight 
clinging skirts of the period, 
Not satisfied with this innovation, she 
wears black silk gauze underw ay, which 
tith e r exactly like tights, and she n a s a 
tiny pair of black corsets, which she does 
only w hen she has her dresses tried on. and 
for garters she bas woven gold wires in 
spiral coils like a watch-spring, which give 
with every motion of the leg as the skin 
gives to pulsations. She’s a healthy gin 
ad keeps right up w ith the procession in 
the m atter of style. 
M iss G rundy, J r. 


H IS P R E C O C IO U S SO N . 


A P ro u d F a th e r W h o H as an O bedi­ 
e n t O ffspring. 
T he young son ol a Boston police officer 
is an atten d an t a t one of the South End 
schools. His father bas always told bim to 
excel in som ething, and if he could not be 
the sm artest boy in school he should m ake 
every effort to be the dullest. One night 
his father asked him how he stood in his 
class. 
“Only one from the end, and I’ll soon beat 
him ,” w as the reply. 
“And how m any are there m the class?” 
“Tw enty-six.” 
“So you have beaten 24 of them . You 
are a good boy, and if you will beat the 
other i ’ll get you a new w atch.” 
/Y ou are wrong there. I m ust beat the 
other 24, for I am next to the loot of the 
class.” And the father wept for joy a t the 
precocity of his offspring. 


D issolved A ir. 
[Th* Locomotive.) 
The purest w ater often is th e most active 
in corroding and pitting plates, and this 
m akes it probable th at the active substance 
in some cases, at least, is air. It is well 
know n th a t w ater is capable of dissolving a 
eonstderable am ount of air; iu fa c t.it is 
this dissolved 
air th at 
enables fish to 
breathe. It is not so widely knowu, how­ 
ever, th a t the oxygon of the air is m ore 
soluble than the nitrogen, lf a sm all quan­ 
tity of w ater be shaken up in a bottle, it 
dissolve* some of the inclosed air. and w hen 
this is afterw ard driven off by boiling and 
analyzed, it is found to consist of oxygen 
and nitrogen in the proportion of I to 1.87. 
instead of I to 4, as in natural air. 
Thus 
the dissolved air, being more than twice as 
rich in oxygen as common air is. aud being 
brought into m ere intim ate contact w ith 
the m etal by m eans of the w ater th a t holds 
it in solution, exerts a correspondingly 
more noticeable effect It is probable, too 
th a t th e w ater plays some other im portant 
action in connection w ith the oxidation of 
m etals, for it has been found by recent ex­ 
perim ents th a t pure oxygen will not com­ 
bine w ith things th a t it bas the greatest 
affinity for, provided it is perfectly dry. 
Even the me tai sodium, which has an in­ 
tense affinity for oxygen, may be heated in 


i it to a very high tem perature w ithout com­ 
bination. provided sufficient precautions 
are taken to exclude the slightest trace of 
I m oisture. It appears, therefore, that wator 
day* a most im portant part in the oxide 
ticn of m etals by a i r - a part, indeed, th at 
we cannot explain, and th a t we really know 
but little about. 


A 
RELIC 
OF 
NAPOLEON. 


A Chicago Man Has the Curious Looking 
Sleigh in W hich the Emperor Es­ 
caped From Russia. 
[Chicago Herald.I 
"Thoro it is!” said Bruno Gause], and 
from a dusty oornerof the garret, where the 
sunbeam s hardly 
penetrated, struggling 
fitfully through a sm all pane of glass th at 
was 
curtained over w ith 
cobwebs, he 
dragged forth a curious looking vehicle. It 
was grimy w ith age. and the woodwork on 
it was worm -eaten and out of gear. The 
upholstery was faded so th a t the original 
shade was no longer recognizable, in fact 
it looked as lf lt were really not w orth stor- 
inc away. 
B ut in shoving this ancient vehicle into 
the light there sounded the tinkling of 
three little bells. These little bells were of 
silver, of pure silver, and they bore, each of 
them , an inscription in thoso odd looking 
Russian characters which to the untutored 
m ind would soem as if tam ed tcpsv-turvy. 
W hen tinkling together the little bells 
chim ed in so as to produce a harm onious 
volum e of melody. 
“This is the sleigh in which Napoleon 
m ade his flight out of Russia iu 1812,” said 
Mr. Gansel 
“He had oblai»ed it in Wilna, 
and one evening is tho early w inter of that 
fateful year hts driver stopped with it in 
front 
of 
m y 
father’s 
house 
in 
the 
little town of Silesia, 
Prussia. 
Thus 
far the sleigh had carried him sufelv 
out of the teach of his enemies, the 
sw ift Cossacks under Tchernitcheff. Yes, 
sir; quite a historical rom ance clings to 
this old sleigh, aud though I have never 
tried to sell It, and though I would not part 
with it for a sm all fortune, I have no doubt 
I could get a lot of money for it lf I were so 
m inded, 
rh o great Corsican, you under­ 
stand, left the sleigh, for which he had no 
further use In Germ any, on his rapid jour­ 
ney to l aris, at the house of my father or, 
rather, 
lie 
exchanged 
it 
tor 
a light 
travelling coach of my fathor's, with which 
lie pursued hts travels tho next day. 
"I have often been told the whole story 
by my grandfather a id father, m any years 
ago, when I wa-, still a sm all boy. Napoleon 
stopped but one night a to u r house, together 
w ith some of his aides-de cam p and (leu 
M urat My fam ily preserved somo other 
relics of tho famous conqueror for years, 
dating from th at night ho passed under 
our roof, such as an old fur coat and 
a pair of 
dilapidated top 
boots. 
But 
these were finally turned over to the 
m useum in Breslau, w hile this old sleigh 
rem ained with us. fell into my hands at m r 
father's death, m ade w ith m e the trip 
across the ocean to America, more than 
a quarter of a century ago, and has rested 
uneer my roof tree ever since I m ade myself 
a new home rn this W estern city, nearly 
6000 m iles away from my native place 
It 
has done a good deal of travelling, this old 
sleigh. P ro;erly speak in g .lt is a Russian 
trotca ’ a sleigh w ith three horses attached 
to it abreast, such as were then aud are now 
in universal uiago for fast driving in th at 
country. The three bells you see here were 
fastened to the wooden bow th at surm ounts 
the shafts of tke sleigh and under which the 
horses stand. They are. es you will per­ 
ceive, of early Russian m anufacture, prob­ 
ably a century old or older.” 
"And have you anything to show th at 
this is really tho sleigh in which Napoleon 
escaped from the Russian ice and snow in 
tho disastrous cam paign of 1812?” queried 
tho reporter. 
“ Well, yes, I have, if you are curious to 
tee it.” 
So Horn his garret in his residence a t 55tb 
street aud Drexel boulevard tho owner of 
the priceless historical relic lod the way 
down to earth opaiu. In his library he un­ 
locked a draw er in his huge desk. aud from 
its recesses he drew forth an old-fashioned 
leathern w allet After a som ew hat tedious 
search Mr. Gansel fished out a folded sheet 
of paper. It, too, showed old age. 
It waH 
yellow and the ink on it had laded. But 
the otiicial seal attached to the signature of 
the burgom aster of tho little Silesian town 
was as fresh as a daisy. W hen translated 
this is w hat the docum ent said; 
“ April 7. 1816-T h is is to certify th at the 
Heigh exhibited to me today, and to which 
this docum ent has been attached for the 
purpose of identification, is tho very ono in 
which Napoleon, the whilom em peror of the 
French and the great scourge of Europe, now 
happily transferred to a faraw ay island in 
m idocean for safe keeping, m ade good ids 
escape from the grim Cossacks aud tho 
more savage w inter of Russia in 1812. I 
affirm this of my own personal knowledge, 
for I saw the fugitive m onarch arrive in 
this sleigh, and saw him descend from it at 
the house of Johann August Gansel, our 
w orthy senator, at whoso request this cer­ 
tificate is made out. This for tru th ’s sake 
only, and for no other reason. 
“FRIEDRICH A. W uuz le r, Burgom aster, 
“lleilstadt, i. 8.” 
So there it was. There was no hocuspocus 
about that. It bore all th e -urns of gen­ 
uineness. The old burgom aster had even 
woven some of his ow n patriotic reflections 
into the dry vobiage of the certificate. 
“ Yes. my father told mo how this certifi­ 
cate cam e to he m ade out,” rem arked Mr, 
(hansel. “ You see. after the Bourbons had 
been reinstated in France, and everything 
had once m ore 
resum ed its slow and 
poky old-fashioned and reactionary way 
In Europe, and e necially in Germany, 
relics of th at heroic age, during watch 
m illions fought and struggled and died. 
some in deienco of their native hearths, 
some to aggrandize the power and glory of 
ono single m an. sad relics, I say, were one 
by ono dragged out of dust and forgetful­ 
ness and shown to the growing generations. 
My grandfather, too. had done this, and 
people from other villages all around us 
would often som e to look at tho Napoleon 
sleigh. 
Rome of his enemies, it seom*. had 
spread Hie rum or th at tho sleigh was bogus, 
and th a t is w hat induced him to got it 
officially approved of, so to speak.” 


T H E W H IT E C H A P E L C L U B . • 


C h icag o O rg a n iz a tio n T h a t R e v e ls in 
G ru eso m e R elics. 
The 
W hitechapel 
Club 
of 
Chicago, 
although but seven m onths old, is known 
ail over the country. 
The original founders were a doctor, an 
artist, a law yer and new spaper m an. They 
m et nearly every night in a sm all room in a 
building located on a narrow alley in tho 
heart o f the city. 
Tho artist m ade rough crayon pictures 
and huag them upo* the wall. Tho lawyer 
sang o’niglits as the doctor and the new spa­ 
per m an told stories over their beer until 
the night grew old. Thus the club, now 
scarcely known beyond Its own den, lived 
until other professional m en sought m em ­ 
bership. 
A charter was received from the secretary 
of state. 
A president, a .secretary aud a 
board of eight directors were elected. T here 
was no treasurer for the reason th a t there 
was no work for such an officer. 
There was et this tim e no initiation fee. 
The club's m em bership was lim ited to 26. 
The steady growth of the clqb in the face 
of trem endous, and at tim es m alignant 
opposition, soon became the talk of all 
g< 
Included congressmen, jurists and men of 
Chicago. 
Its applicants for m em bership 


all professions. 
The little clubroom, w ith its rude decora­ 
tions, was abandon o l and a large room se* 
cured. Observing tho spirit o f Bohem ian­ 
ism, the m em bers began to hang the wails 
with the m ost grewsome relica. 
They 
wanted no carpets; no portieres. Good oak 
flooring, with blinds upon which dust of a 
dozen years had settled, were good enough 
for them . 
Skulls of train robbers, ef suicides and of 
poreons who died suddenly were nailed 
upon the walls. Then cam e the ashy bones 
of Mound Builders aud of indians, w ith 
dead m en’s shoes here and there, some of 
them bespattered w ith blood, to relieve the 
stare of so m any vacant eves. 
A cavalrym an’s shoes, filled with the foot 
bones of a gallant trooper in Gen. Custer’s 
com m and, was placed in a niche beside a 
flattened rifle bullet th a t had also been 
picked u p on that fam ous battlefield. 
Bombs, guns aud daggers, some of them 
wrenched from anarchists during the riots 
of 1886. and others used to kill and maim, 
hang like a glittering fan npon Hie wail. 
Home of tim knives are still stained with 
the blood of their victim s, tilts of rope 
th a t choked conspirators and m urderers, 
from August Spies, the anarchist, to the 
C hinam an who perished six weeks ago on 
the gallows in San Francisco, are nailed 
upon another panel. Bludgeons and all the 
terrible contrivances of sale blowers and 
highw aym en are clustered in one corner. 
Advancing upon rules already outlined, 
the club was finally compelled to secure 
another room, which in its decoration is the 
antithesis of the cham ber where the gray 
light from the alley stream s upon glisten­ 
ing bones and crimson-dyed knives. 
The new room is draped in fluted red cloth 
with paintings and etchings nestling in 
the crim son folds. Beautiful decorated In­ 
dian relics from the reservations of th e 
Sioux and Cheyennes form one panel while 
the m antelpieces are filled with bric-a-brac 
front th e Zuni villages and the graves of 
Aztecs. 
There is a billiard table in the 
centre of the room and a massive piano 
stands in a earner close beside a grate. 
The m ethod of election is novel. The 
candidate’s nam e is posted for three weeks. 
lf in th a t tim e no objection is filed w ith 
the directory against the applicant, his 
nam e comes to a ballot. The lights in the 
skull chandeliers are turned low. 
Tho 
members, who are known bv num bers, sit 
in long linos at the club’s table. 
A single black bali re acts the applicant 
for all time. The ballots aro m atches. As 
each m em ber votes favorably for the can­ 
didate the head of the m atch is broken off 
and the w hite stick cast into an urn. If a 
black ball is used the percussion head of 
th e m atch is cast. 


l and on 5tb avenue. New York, sold a t 
•116 a square foot the other day. 
The Eiffel towor opened again on March 
RO. and by night 10,000 persons had gone to 
the top. 
Chicago is to have a tower erected bv 
Eiffel, and lighted by Edison with l.oOO.OOO 
incandescent lamps. 
Th® oldest college dorm itory in the f 'nited 
States it th at known as Eolith Middle a t 
Yale. 
It was erected rn 1762. 
W atches are worn more by women than 
ever before, and there were never so m any 
varieties in sbaoo and appearance. 
There are HO different varieties of straw , 
berries growing in tli#< xperim* m al gardens 
at the Kansas A gricultural College, 
A natural curiosity in the shape of a hip 
bone of a mastodon, weighing perhaps 50 
pounds, was found at Alachua, ria., a few 
(lass a-Q. 
Tho governm ent 
telegraph service of 
G reat Britain transm its, it Is sa.d. on the 
average, 1,538.270 word* a day to new s­ 
paper* alose. 
Henry W ashburn, 70 years old. wedded a 
1 1 year old brule on Saturday, at Madison. 
Ind . and on Sunday applied for au annul­ 
m ent of the m arriage. 
Two Russian clim bers of M ount A rarat 
found in perfect preservation a m inim um 
therm om eter which was left there last year. 
It registered 50 below zero. 
The Chicago T ribune affirms th at this 
sign is displayed on S tate street in that city: 
"Colum bus laundry. Come In and get your 
shirt washed and ironed w hile you w alt.” 
A new word, "sem iquintcentennial,” bas 
been coined by tho Brooklyn l imes to de­ 
scribe the celebration which Southold and 
Southam pton. L I., are preparing to hold. 
A 17-ynar-old lad who clim bed to the 
dom e of the State House at Topeka the 
other day managed to fall to tho basement. 
a distance of 80 foot. w ithout breaking a 
bono. 
• 
A doctor says amati I meter To centime­ 
ters (6 feet 11 inches) should weigh ho kilo­ 
grams, or 160 pounds. T hat is. inst at many 
kilograms as ho m easures centimeters in 
height. 
W. A. Rice of San Luis Obispo took a *100 
prize for raising the biggest onion from seed 
furnished by a P hiladelphia farm er. 
Mr. 
Rice's fragrant tuber weighed six pounds 
two ounces. 
A couple of ladies from E ld rel, Penn,, 
wero secs sitting In a passenger coach with 
an um brella raised to protect them selves 
trout the w ater which the old coach roof 
failed to keop out. 
A K ent Island. Md., farm er placed twin 
orphan lambs in the care of a fem ale New­ 
foundland, whoso pups h*> bad sold. 8b# 
took kindly to the lam bs and treatod them 
w ith a m otherly care. 
A new style of candle has recently been 
introduced which is pierced through its 
length with three holes. I hose tiny pipes 
carry off the m elted wax, thus preventing 
dripping on the outside. 
rho King of A shantee has 3333 wives. 
They all live on one street in Coomassie, 
and when they go o at for a w alk ta a body, 
preceded by the eunuchs, everybody else 
has to walk in th e gutter. 
According to recent figures tho people of 
this country are longer lived titan thoeeof 
Europe. In this country 18 persons out of 
every 1000 die each year. 
la E ngland the 
average Is 20 and in G erm any 26. 
The last new sm elling-bottle is a direct 
copy of one ip use during the first empire. 
at which tim e it was called tit* rosebud^ It 
is m ade of gold, enam elled in colors, with a 
tiny central rose worked out in sm all pearls. 
Mrs. I-ewls W intof W illiam ston, Mich., 
had the grip last w inter and it left bor 
blind. Tuesday, w ithout warning, m edi­ 
cine. or »von faith, her sight was restored, 
and she's tho happiest woman in tho vil­ 
lage. 
The sum of $55,000 In gold coin was sent 
from ban Bernardino to 8an Francisco bv 
m ail a few days ago as second-class m atter 
at I cent an ounce. An insurance company 
took a risk on the coin, and m e bank saved 
$160 by using the mail. 
A m ineral oil of a beautiful pink color 
has been discovered near Bowling Green. 
Ky. Tho oil is orderless when cold, but 
when heated it em its an odor not unlike 
that of attar of roses. 
It burns slowly, with 
a rose-colored flame. 
Nancy Lace, who erected m arble tomb- 
stones oyer the graves of two pet chickens 
a t W est Tisbury. M artha’s Vineyard, isdcad. 
“A unt” Nancy had her photograph taken 
w ith lier bantam s in her lap. and wrote 
versos in eulogy of them . 
J. IL Lewis pf Frederick, Md., while clear 
m g the rubbish from his garden, found 
a 
gold 
ring, 
w ith 
tho 
nam e 
of 
Roger M olter Inscribed thereon, This ring 
was lost about nine years ago, and is now in 
a good state of preservation. 
The offlco boy of tho North Am herst Re 
porter not only sweeps out the office, inks 
tho forms on the press and folds papers, but 
also does tho cook I mg for tho editor, who 
keens bachelor’s hall in the office room and 
sleeps ob the bod of the press. 
The cano recently presented to Frosident 
Harrison by Col. A. L, bnow aen. m inister to 
Greece, was m ade from theoaken yoke that 
held tho bell on Independence Hall in I 770. 
The gold cap on the e ld of the suck is in 
cnbed w ith a brier history of it. 
“ Fie* trove na 700.” w ritten upon the 
back of an envelope, was ach eck presented 
to Cashier H art of the Lenawee county. 
Micb.. Sayings Bauk. the other day. and it 
was as good. Tho cashier riled it away as 
the most unique thing of tho kind over of- 
lered over th at counter. 
We m ay not produce tile greatest philoso­ 
phers or theologians, but we nae claim the 
proud distinction of using the m ost soap. 
For every IOO pounds used in tho i'nited 


OOO,OOO tons per annum , or about 6 5 .0 0 0 
tons per hour. 
Victor Meyer in a recent address declares 
th at we m ar reasonably hope th a t chem is­ 
try will teach us to m ake th e fibre of wood. 
a source of hum an food. 
M illet’s m asterpiece. “T he A ngelus ” in 
now In M ontreal 
Last w eek th e ow ners or 
the painting were forced to choose betw een 
paying $30,000 duty or rem oving it from 
tho United States. 
The la tte r a lte rn a tiv e 
was accepted. 
It is an interesting point in A m erican his­ 
tory if. ah stated, the Coe federate g ray 
uniform was borrowed from th e 1st V I r n m a 
regim ent, which borrowed it from th e 7 tn 
New York regim ent. 
T ke 
Confederate* 
song “D ixie” wa* of N orthern anthorship. 
Seven of the suposed-to-he-sbarpest an d 
wisest lawyers in the country have m ad e 
wills, passed away, aud tile said wills h av e 
been broken ail to Minters by heirs a n a 
other law yers An ignorant Missouri far­ 
m er wrote his will In four lines on a state, 
and it stood three law suits and IO law yers. 
A New Zealand idol, 250 years old. six 


very 
s, E 


Residing w ithin six m iles of each other. 
two A tlanta women have long been friends 
and neighbors, but only the other day in 
conversation was it developed th a t they 
wero exactly the same age, and further- 
more, wero born on Monday night, on the 
sam e day cif tho m onth aud about the sam e 
hour. 
In Madrid when an actor has a benefit his 
adm irers send to the theatre little gifts, 
such as canes, slippers, gam e and such 
trifles, just as if it were a donation party, 
and the employes hand thoso girts around 
am ong the audience for inspection, while 
next day a com plete list of them is printed 
rn the papers. 
A New Y ork canoeist has started on the 
longest canoe voyage ever undertaken. lie 
se to n t from th e statu e of Liberty, aud will 
end his voyage, after 7000 m iles of pad- 
dung, at the m outh of the Colum bia river. 
Tort Canby. W ashington. He carries with 
him a bottle of w ater from the A tlantia 
ocean, which he will em pty into the Facifio 
in October next. 
W hen tile average m an or woman comes 
to be titled w ith the first pair of glasses 
some curious discoveries aro m ade. 8oven 
out of IO have stronger sight in ono eye 
than the other, lit two cases out of five one 
eve is out of line. 
Nearly one-half tb s peo­ 
ple are color-blind to some extent, and onlv 
one pair of eyes out of every 15 are sound iii 
every respect. 
The gold beaters of Berlin at the Paris 
exposition showed gold leaves so thin th at 
it would require 282.G00 to produce the 
thickness of a single inch, yet each leaf was 
so perfect and free from holes as to be im ­ 
penetrable by the strongest electric light. 
If tim e leaves were bound in book form it 
would take 15.000 to fill th e space of lo 
common book leaves. 
A grand organ is being built a t Crem a for 
the banctuary of Valle di Pompeii. It is 
called a polyphonic organ, and the chief 
characteristic of the instrum ent is the per­ 
fect im itation which it can produce of al­ 
m ost the whole orchestra, especially of the 
strings ana th e wood wind. 
It has three 
keyboards, each with 61 notes .34 pedals 
and 2000 pipes, divided into 40 registers. 
A Bible has just besa rediscovered in the 
Vatican library which is in Hebrew. It is 
supposed to be tho oldest in the world, and 
is valued at $ 100,000, It is so weighty th at 
it requires two men to lift it, the binding 
being in heavy m etal. In the year 1512 the 
dews of Venice offered Pope Julius II. its 
w eight in gold for it, b ut though he was 
financially hard up ju st thou he refused the 
offer. 
Lem Sing is a C hinam an in hard luck. He 
is at present on the suspension bridge at 
N iagara Pal Is, and neither the I'nited States 
nor Canada will allow bim to enter its terri­ 
tory. He was caught trying to sm uggle 
him self into this country and was tired 
back, and now he hcsn’t the $50 necessary 
to pay his own im port duty into C anada 
Therefore he now stands ob tho bridge look­ 
ing w istfully at the whirlpool rapida 
An old negro. Hying in Dalton, named 
E lection Barksdale, claim s to be lo o years 
ole. He says 
he 
rem em bers distinctly 
events connected w ith the revolutionary 
war. and other prom inent historical occur­ 
rences of more than a century ago. The old 
m an is still in very good health, and seems 
ii ale and hearty. If the old darky tells the 
tru th about his age. ha is certainly th e old­ 
est m an now living in the State of Georgia. 
The original flag of England was the ban­ 
ner of St. George, i. e., w hite w ith e re d 
cross, which, on April 12. 1606. three years 
after Jam es I. ascended the throne, was in­ 
corporated w ith the banner of S co tlan d -a 
blue Mag with a diagonal w hite cross. This 
com bination was nam ed the "U nion Ja ck .” 
in allusion to the union w ith Scotland, and 
the word jack is probably a corruption of 
Jacobus, Jaoques or Jam es. 
The Germ an Haudelsm useum estim ates 
th<*t the steam engines of tile world come to 
10,000,000 horsepow er; 
th a t these use 
about 12,000 tons of coal per bour on the 
average; th at gas lighting consum es lu.000 
an h o u r; gas engines. 4600 ton*; iron smelt- 
ing, 5000 tons, and dom estic heating,10,000 
tons an hour, all of w hich comes to over 
50.000 tons an hour, On the other hapd. 
the whole output is 550,000,OOO to 600.- 


inches long, cu t out of lade, has been caught 
trying to come through th e New Y ork Cus­ 
tom House w ithout paying doty. and is rn 
the care of th e treasury agents. 
It was in ­ 
tended for tho M etropolitan M useum, an d 
was m ailed to them in ignorance of th e 
stringent regulations ef our revered tariff. 
Among some paper rags in th e P lainw ell. 
Mich., paper m ill. there lias been found an 
order allow ing one S tephen Stillw ell to 
carry cloth and trim m ings for a sn it of 
clothes from New York to Brooklyn. T ho 
order is -saned by the “S uperintendent, 
and dated "New \ ork. Oct. 7. 1782—” about 
so flays before tho B ritish evacuated N ew 
York. 
___ 


H e P ra y e d th e L o rd . 
[t tiila4*lphi* Time*,; 
Sister Lizzie was to be m arried in a few 
m onth*, and she was p attin g in th e in ter­ 
val of leisure from pr> oaring tor the cere­ 
mony in th e way of dress by exp erim en tin g 
on tier fam ily in the cooking lino. 
Little John wa- going to bed, and wen* 
through hi-, usual prayers up to th e point of. 
saying “give us this hay our daily bread.’ 
when somo depressing m em ory struck him , 
and he added; 
“B ut d o a’t let our Lizzie bake it.” 


No More Cheap Watches, 


A G O L D 
STOP WATCH 


F O R O N LY 


$ 
1 
2 
. 0 
0 
. 


Slip Watch in Oxidized Silver 


F O R O N LY 
$7.00. 


ASCRIPTION OF GOLD WATCH: 
It is the genuine gold "filled” or “reinforced” 
case, and patented, aid made only by half a dosen 
asana faotnrerB, anesis the lame for nae and wear 
a* the solid gold case, and may be so considered 
and treated. 
Even the cestlisst watches on th* 
market new hate them, on account of their greater 
strength. 
With each watch there gee? a guarantee by 
the Manhattan Watch Oeapany to keep it in or­ 
der for one year free of all charge. 
The little poet on the left head stops and starts 
the watohj the little pest on tho right hand turns ' 
the hands, setting th* watch. 
It need never be 1 
opened. It is a ratchet stem-winder, fall-jewelled ' 
balance movement and ss good a timekesper as 
say Blan wasts. 
Tke hack if this watch is sxqnisitily engraved 
by hand* 


DESCRIPTION OF SILVER WATCH, 
Only $7.00. 
The fact' of this watch is precisely the santa 
that of the gold watch, and the movement is pi 
cisely the same. 
The difference between ti 
two watches is only in the case. The latter is 
oxidised silver, acid eaten, very neat nad Attain 
Th* movemsot is the quick train, withstraig! 
line lever escapement, with a direct aotinghan 
set that permits accurate settiag, and will rn 
allow the hands to move oat of position while se 
ting, In the sweep seooad movement th# stool 
hand is ran direct frets the movement train, e; 
Baring perfect motion, while the dial train ai 
hands are ran by a friction pinion from a side ce: 
tre. This gives all the advantages in time-kee] 
ing qualities af the most delicately adj ast cd an 
expensive movement 
Each watch is pat ap in a neat box, padded, I 
carry it safely throagk the mails. In the box ai 
directions for setting the hands and regnlatii 
the watch, with the same of the person at th 
factory who tested and packed it. 
If on receip 
of the watoh it does aet regulate or keop time, c 
ii fouad oat of order in aay way, it is to ha rt 
tnrnsd to tho MaahatUa Watch Oempaay, II, 
234 Broadway, and it will either be pat in po; 
feet condition ora aaw one seat, FEES OF AL! 
CHARGE. 
This guarantee la good for o n yeat 
daring which tho company agroof to keep th 
watch in perfect running order free of all chorgi 
The silver case has a direct instead of a ratch* 
stera-wind, and snap-back instead of a spret 
sack, 
The guarantee is the same for both, U 
the movements are the same, 
BOTH WATCHES, in time-keeping, app****, 
and durability, equal to the host. 
The GOLD STOP WATCH at $12 include 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE oae year, 
Th* SILVER STOP WATOH at $7 include 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE ono year. 
Tho GOLD STOP WATOH given to louder . 
35 inbsoribers and $35, 


Th. SILVER STOP WATOH given to sonde 
of 25 subscribers and $25. 
Expenses of delivery-prepaid. 
Address 
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IN EVERY TOWN 
TO FORM CLUBS. 


Man, W i n Boy or R H 


Iii Leisure Moments 


-B Y - 
Getting Year 
Neighbors 


to Take The 


Weekly Globe. 


IT IS EASY TO GET SUBSCRIB­ 
ERS TO THE 
WEEKLY GLOBE, 


B E C A U S E 
It H as Original Features that 
Make It Indispensable: 


1. BECAUSE it is the Cheapest First-class 
Story Paper in the United Stites. 
It is just 
as good as the heft in the quality of its Fic­ 
tion. and costs ONLY ONL-TEIBD as much 
as many story papers, and ONLY ONE-HALf 
as much as all the others. 
2. BECAUSE it adapts and combines the most 
Popular Features of the Monthly Magazine* 
its writers rank as high j its papers are as 
instructive and entertaining, and it employs 
Wood Engravings profusely in portraiture 
and description. 
3. BECAUSE THE WEEKLY GLOBE is a 
Ladies’ Household Companion, to cultivate 
the taste of women in ail matters relating to 
good 
breeding, personal accomplishments 
and care of their family and home. 
4. BECAUSE THE GLOBE inolndes the best 
features of a Boys and Girls’ Own Weekly. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, author of “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy," with other famona Ameri­ 
can authors, give, every week, the most 
healthful and helpful reading matter. 
6. BECAUSE THE GLOBE never contains a 
line to offend the Religions or Political Belief 
of any reader, and seeks in every way to ex­ 
tend a good influence in the homes of its 
readers, 
LAST, BUT NOT LEAST, 


BECAUSE THE GLOBE will give yon, for your 
help in enabling it to introduce its features, 
the largest cash commission ever paid by a 
dollar weekly. 
If yon secure only one sub­ 
scriber a day yon will accumulate a snug 
sum in the oonrse of the year. 
You can get 
one subscriber a day very easily. 
Take a 
pencil and do a little figuring. 
Yon will find 
that the piano, the library, the sewing ma­ 
chine, or something needed in the house, the 
wagon, mowing machine, or some other costly 
farming construction, the horse, or some 
other farm animal can be had by the accumu­ 
lations of commissions secured in getting 
subscribers to THE WEEKLY GLOBE. Yon, 
your wife or your children can secure extra 
money by 
getting 
subscribers to THE 
WEEKLY GLOBE. 


WRITE FOR AGENTS’ RATES. 


A LITTLE MORE EARNED EACH DAY 
IS MONEY IN THE BANK, 
OR SOMETHING THAT YOU NEED. 


WRITE FOR AGENTS’ RATES. 


Turn Leisure Moments into Money. 


WRITE FORAGENTS’ RATES. 


Sample copies free. 
Address 


T H E W E E K L Y G L O B E , 


B O STO N . 
T H E 
WEEKLY GLOBE S 
Terms to Clubs: 


81.00 per Year. 


50 Cents for Six Months. 
6 Copies One Year for 85. 


FORM A CLUB.____ 


A Special C liln i Arrancsment 


BETWEEN 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE 


AND 
Northern Herald, Lisbon, N. H., 


AND THE 


Plymouth Record, Plymouth, N. H. 


W rite to Either The Herald or 
The Record for Information. 
Ask Either to Send Particulars 
to You. 


The 
Philadelphia Farm Journal 


T H E W E E K L Y C L O B E 


T o Any Address for $1.10. 


T h e Perm 
J o o r a a l 
I* the leading 
arri .u lt ural 
M o n th ly . 
E v e r y 
iieue 
con tain ., in 
short paper* 
and 
eon* 
Sensed paragraphs, more useful and 
practical in fo rm ation for the farmer 
than several issues of a n y oth er ag ri­ 
cultural m o n th ly , or an y ag ricu ltu ra l 
w e e k ly . 
T h * re gu lar 
price 
la 
SO 
rents. 
I t costa on ly IO cents in co m ­ 
bination 
. n t h 
T h e 
W e e k l y 
Globe. 
Address T h e W e e k l y 
Globe, Boston, 
Mass. 


THE PRIZE STORIES. 
Tho competition for the prizes 
for original stories written by 
ladies, boys and girls closes 
31ay I. 
The prizes will ho 
awarded June I. A Iar#e num ­ 
ber of stories have been re­ 
ceived, the majority of which 
will he printed entire during 
the slimmer. Tile W eekly Globe 
will always he pl ad to publish 
short stories written by sub­ 
scribers. It will he instructive 
and 
disciplinary practice 
to 
write stories, and may lead to 
famous authorship. 


THE LE ROY TIMES 


—AND THE — 
Boston Weekly Globe 
Are combined, by special ar­ 
rangement, at $2 .0 0 per year 
for 
both. 
Farm-Poultry 
(monthly) is furnished Times 
subscribers only, at 26 cents a 
year. Samples supplied. 
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“Imm ortality 
and 
rciurrection begin 
here; ice rite with Christ into a higher life 
with every right word, act, purpose and 
affe>'tion,’’-{Jam et Freeman Clarke. 


EMPEROR DIAZ. 


Step by step the plot of President Diaz to 
perpetuate bis autocratic power over the 
so-called republic of Mexico unfolds itself. 
The constitution forbade the re-electioh of 
the 
president. 
It 
is 
but 
a year or 
so 
since 
he 
had 
the 
constitution 
suspended and then went through the 
farcial 
form 
of 
being 
re-elected. 
Nobotpr voted against him. 
A Russian 
would as soon dare to vote against the 
Czar. 
Not a newspaper dared to print a 
syllable in opposition to his plot. So he was 
re-elected "unanimously.” The voice aud 
vote of opposition was stifled. 
Now comes the next act, It is announced 
by telegraph from the City of Mexico that 
a bill has been introduced into the House 
of Deputies removing all restrictions upon 
the re-election of the president. President 
D iaz himself, of course, is the real father 
of the bill, for no memberwonld have dared 
to introduce it except in obedience to his 
command. 
President D iaz is a very interesting ex­ 
ample of a czar ruling under the title of 
president, aud nominally by constitutional 
authority. He is a shrewd despot, and un­ 
derstands that the name he reigns by is of 
very little consequence so long as he keeps 
the p o w er.___________________ 


AID FOR WORKING GIRLS. 
Tbs Society to Befriend the Working 
Girls in New York bas just published its 
fourth annual report, its aims aud methods 
are certainly such as should cause its benev­ 
olent institution, the Primrose House, to be 
duplicated in every large city rn the coun­ 
try. 
In the first place this institution is non­ 
sectarian and eschews all attempts at prose­ 
lyting. It turns away no worthy girl be­ 
cause she cannot for the time tit into any 
particular situation, but takes her in. pro­ 
vides her with work enough to pay for her 
food and shelter, and proceeds to teach her 
some useful means of a livelihood. 
It costs but about BO cents a day to main­ 
tain one of these girls, a good part of which 
site makes up by the plain work that is 
given her to do while she is preparing to be 
useful at some special calling. Of the 447 
inmates taken into the institution last year, 
138 received employment through it. 
Such an institution immediately takes 
away the anxiety of a strange girl in search 
of work in a large city. It gives her time to 
find out what she can do best, and teaches 
ber how to do it. It avoids taking on even 
a Christian label and. providing a girl ie 
respectable, lets her severely alone as to her 
race or religion, or whether she attends any 
church at all. 
Such an institution is practical, large­ 
hearted and broadly humanitarian. 'Wher­ 
ever there are troublesome increments of 
wealth sitting heavily on uneasy 
con­ 
sciences the building ana endowment of a 
Primrose House would be a very good form 
of relief, 
S. H. 8TONE. 


The Fanciers’ Review 
AND 
T H E W E E K L Y C L O B E , 


To Any Address for $1.10. 


T h e F e n d e r s ’ R e v i e w is rn la r g e I • - 
(tag* m agazine, d evoted e x c lu s iv e ly 
to profitable breed in g and ear* 
of 
fow ls. 
It is tho best an d m ost w id e ly 
c ircu late d Journal of the k in d . A d ­ 
dress T h e 
M e e k ly 
G lobe, 
B o sto n , 
M 
a 
s 
s 
. 
_______________ 


| W ilcox need not have confined the scope 
of this course of education to the making 
of good wives. A girl brought up as she 
describes ought to be good in whatever 
state of life to which circumstances may 
call her. 
It is good advice as far as it goes. Still it 
does not do mach toward* solving the bread- 
and-butter problem which, sad to say, 
I troubles many a good girl. Another answer 
is aeedod. What shall we do with our girls 
! to enable them to live happy, healthy, pure 
and. in case of need, self-supporting lives? 
. 
. A____________________ 


THE REPUBLIC OF LABOR. 
It Is not too much to say that the labor 
movement Is destined to republican!?# the 
world. It is the social agitation of the 
masses which impels the monarch to come 
down from the Actions of royalty and place 
himself in harmony with th# needs of the 
age. 
At one time it was the agitation for con­ 
stitutional forms that stirred the masses. 
With representative forms came the great 
suffrage agitations of Europe, coupled with 
the demand of the masses that they might 
enjoy the earth freely in the matter of dom­ 
icile, hunting and fishing. 
All these agitations have had their day, 
and the shock of social battle has greatly 
disintegrated the old traditions of mon­ 
archy. Now comes the giant labor move­ 
m ent On May I every monarch in Europo 
wilitremble. Not because he fears violence, 
but because he sees that the whole social 
mass 
is 
alive 
with 
an 
intelligent 
conception of its rights. 
In Germany. 
France, 
Austria, 
Italy 
and 
Hungary 
the great cities will be alive with parading 
toilers. In London vast throngs will occupy 
the parks and squares. The American mon­ 
arch is the ballot box, but 70.000men in line 
in Chicago will remind politicians that there 
is something serious behind the mere pro­ 
fessional game of politics. So in New York, 
St. Louis, New Orleans and a1) over th# 
country. 
These are not unhealthy signs, and no­ 
where does it appear that any other appeal 
is contemplated save to reason and the 
moral sense. All this is the promise, in aa 
age of free schools, free press, and free dis­ 
cussion, that the old fictions of hereditary 
privilege must retire before the larger rights 
of the enfranchised masses. 
If petrified 
monarchies like the house of Hapsburg in 
Austria do not wish to be swallowed up ia 
the vortex of republicanism it behooves the 
emperor, like his royal brother of Pruasia, 
to lose no time ic falling into line with the 
aspirations of his toiling subjects. 
J. N. F ranks. 


FOR OUT-DOOR WEAR. 


EDITORIAL POINTS. 


W il l ia m H e n r y H o r l b k r t has written 
a book to prove that a republic can’t exist 
in France. A pretty American he! Be­ 
sides, he is too subsequent. The republic 
does exist and has existed for IG roan. 


“This conflict of classes will never cease,” 
Rays Bismarck. Well, when the classes 
have used each other up. perhaps the 
masses will step in and take peaceable 
possession. 


The news comes from Chicago that the 
base bali war is almost ended. It is time. 
The only base ball war there ought to be 
la the war for the championships, and that 
should be fought on the diamond and not 
in the courts. 
____ 


It seems that B ismarck owes his down­ 
fall to the Empress V ic to r ia , the youug 
Emperor's motlier. And yet they say that 
women have no heads for politics! 


At the convention of women’s clubs in 
New York oue woman eulogized the pre­ 
siding officer because she presided “in a 
beautiful 
and gracious 
manner,” 
and 
another because ‘‘she has a husband who 
sympathizes very much with her work for 
woman’s uplifting.” One woman declined 
to preside because she was too young and 
another because site was too short. Must 
be lots of fun to attend one of these con­ 
ventions, 
_________________ 


THIS P A T T E R O F T H E SH IN G L E . 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR GIRLS? 


It is related of Oliver Wendell H olmes 
that after he became famous he sent a 
manuscript to a publisher anonymously. 
It was returned, “declined,” with the assur­ 
ance that it was rubbish, and that he would 
never make a writer for print. The same 
publisher afterwards accepted the same 
manuscript with avidity when he knew 
who wrote it 
Many a famous writer would doubtless 
suffer a like shock to vanity if he or she 
should likewise attem pt to market literary 
wares without the “open sesame” of a well­ 
known signature; but E lla Wheeler 
W i lc o x seems to possess enough intrinsic 
merit to command success even when 
trying for it anonymously. The New York 
Evening World recently offered a prize 
for the best short answer to the question; 
“What Shall We Do with Our Girls?” and 
Mrs. 'Wilcox took the prize, although the 
judge, Mme. A lbani-Gye, did not know 
who wrote the favored essay. 
The subject is interesting enough to jus­ 
tify reproducing here the essential part of 
the successful answer: 
Tne foundation of society rests on its homes. The 
success of our homes rests on the wives. Therefore, 
first of all, teach our girls how to be successful 
wives. Begin in their infancy to develop their char- 
acters. Teach them that jealousy is an immorality 
and gossip a vice. Train them ie Keep the small­ 
est prom.se 
as 
sacredly 
sa 
an oath, and to 
speak 
of 
people 
only as 
they woald speak 
to them. 
Teach 
them 
to leek. tor the best 
Quality 
in 
every 
one 
they 
meet, 
and 
to 
nouce other people's faults only to avoid them. 
Train them to do small things wet) and to delight In 
helping others, and instil constantly Into their minds 
the necessity for sacrifice for o*her*“plea*ure as a 
means of soul development. One* given a firm foun­ 
dation of charaeter Uke this, which th* poorest as 
well aa the richest parents cm give to their girls. 
and no matter what necessity arises they wtU be able 
to rise above U. 
It may be obiected to this advice that it la 
confined solely to making 
good wives, 
while many girls will never be wives at all, 
such is the numerical 
inferiority and 
bachelor delinquency of man. But Mrs. 


[Who wrote It?] 
When the angry passion gathering In my mother's 
face I see, 
And she leads me In the bedroom—gently lays me on 
her knee, 
Then I know that I wlU catch It, and my flesh In 
fancy itches, 
As I ltstsu for the patter of the shingle on ray 
breeches. 
Every tinkle of the shingle has sn echo and a sting, 
And a thousand burning fancies into active being 
spring; 
And a thousand bees and hornets ’neathmy coat­ 
tail seem to swarm, 
As I listen to the patter of the shingle, ob, so warm! 


In a splutter comes ray father—whom I supposed 
had gone— 
To survey the situation, and tell her to lay It on; 
flu see her bending o’er me as I listen to the strain 
Played by her And by the shingle In a wild and weird 
refrain. 


In a sudden Intermission, which appears my only 
chance, 
I say: "Strike gently, mother, or you'll split my 
Sunday pants.” 
She stops a moment, draws hsr breath, the shingle 
holds aloft, 
And says: "I had not thought of that—ray son, just 
take them ott." 


Holy Moses! and the angels, cast your pitying 
glances down, 
And thou, O family doctor, put a good, soft poultice 
on; 
And may I with fools and dunces everlastingly com­ 
mingle 
If I ever say another word when mother wields the 
shingle. 


A ^O U T C H LO R O FO R M IN G . 


Can th e D rug be U sed W h en tho 
V ictim is AsleepP 
[Spectator.] 
The statement that when a handkerchief 
is thrown over a m an’s head he immedi- 
ately noes into a trance is interesting 
and raises a curious poiut. 
There are 
many lawyers who are wont to declare 
that the evidence given from time to time 
at criminal trials leaves no doubt that 
there exists some drug which, when spread 
upon a cloth and placed over the nose 
and mouth immediately produces 
un­ 
consciousness. On the other hand, chem­ 
ists assert that the thing is an impossibility, 
and that no such compound has ever been 
discovered. Chloroform and the other rec­ 
ognized anaesthetics require at least three 
distinct inhalations to produce the loss of 
sensation. To reconcile this conflict of tes­ 
timony see rn 8 impossible, unless, indeed.we 
adopt the sensational theory that some ca­ 
morra among the criminal classes is in pos­ 
session ot a trade secret as yet unknown to 
science. Probably, bowever, this notion is 
too fantastic.and we should rather incline to 
the supposition that the immediate loss of 
consciousness is due to something compar­ 
able to mesmeric action. Dr. Charcot tells 
us that one of the ways of instantaneously 
inducing the mesmeric sleep is to produce 
a violent sensation of surprise in the oatieot 
bv tho shock of a sudden noise or the flash­ 
ing of a bright light. Is it not possible that 
a totally unexpected attack, as in the case 
quoted, mesmerizes the victim for the 
moment, and that then the chloroform on 
the handkerchief 
begins to produce a 
slower form of stupefaction ? The marter 
is one which Dr Charcot, who pays special 
attention to hypnotism in its relation to 
forensic medicine, might think worth in­ 
vestigating. ____ ____________ 


His In ten tio n s W ere Good. 
[Bostonian. J 
She (examining sketch of “Native in Cos­ 
tume of the Country”]—This was arawn 
from life, too? 
He—Yes: her brothers were looking over 
my shoulders while I did it. 
She—And yet you say they are a hot­ 
blooded people, quick to resent an insult? 
He—Indeed, they are. 
8he~How did you escape alive? 


T he T ram p’s T reasures. 
[Terre Haute Express.] 
Reporter—Did you find any papers or let­ 
ters on the body of the tramp who was 
killed at the crossing this afternoon? 
Coroner—Yes. There was a lottery ticket, 
a description of a $3000 cottage and a dia­ 
gram showing how to tie a lour iu-hand 
•carf. 


Redfern s Bicycle Dres3 of 
Rough Tweed. 


New Riding Habit, with Redice Cut in 
a Very Revel Fashiei. 


Gown in Which the Girl of the Period 
will Tramp Over Mountains. 


N ew York, April 20.—Our sketches this 
week ave redolent of bright, breezy, out­ 
door life—of long, delightful days on shad­ 
ed. winding country roads of mountain 
climbing and seashore rambles. 


B ic y c le B r e ts . 
The aceomoanmg sketch shows the de­ 
tails of a bicycle gown. It is rough tweed 
In irregular plaids of any color the wearer 
chooses. The skirt, which is really in two 
sections, is so closely pleated that it hangs 
as one. 
A very short, wrinkled tablier modified 
modifies the untrimmed look of the straight 
skirt, and the loose-fitting jacket opens over 
a pleated skirt of embroidered linen or 
pique. 


N e w B i d i n g H a b i t . 
Another specialty is an entirely new rid­ 
ing habit, made of waterproof, fancy diag­ 
onal cleth, suitable for summer wear. The 
bodice is cut iii quite a novel fashion, with 
a waistcoat of a very horsev-looking eheck 
kersey cloth, In bright colors. The bodice 
can either button across this in the centre 
or remain open all the way down, at the 
wish of the wearer. 


M o u n ta i n O s w n . 
We give a sketch of the new gown in 
which the girl of the period will tramp 
through the mountains, a few months 
hence. This, too. is a tweed, in narrow 
stripes. The skirt is bordered all round the 
bottom and faced underneath with thin 
patent leather, which prevents its becoming 
draggled, aud can be easily cleaned. Tile 
edge of the flap, which buttons over on the 
right side. is also bordered with a narrow 
leather band, 
Keofkkn. 


a test of 
the 
chains 
to 
be 
bought 
by the board a formula was prepared as fol­ 
lows: The diameter of the link of the 
chain must be divided bv four, the result 
multiplied bv itself, anti the product bv 
1,000,ODO. This gave the breaking strain. 
Thus tho breaking strain of a well-made 
two inch chain should tie 250.000 pounds. 
Actual tests showed this formula to be cor­ 
rect. but it was a long time before chain­ 
m a k e r* would submit their wares to de­ 
m a n d s of the board, which include an 
actual strain of ono-half the breaking strain 
to ite applied to certain links of all chains 
purchased. It is said that only two chaip- 
making films in the country will now bid 
for lighthouse board contracts. 


Q U IN IN E IN T O X IC A T IO N . 


An E m inent 
Professor of 
Surgery 
C autions th e Phyeioians. 
[Dr. Lewis A. Sayre.] 
There are many cases on record where the 
use of quinine has caused a disarrangement 
of the mental powers, and to such an extent 
that the sufferer did not know what be or 
she was about. 
Instances are not few 
where persons who were given large doses 
of the drug became delirious. These symp­ 
toms. however, passed away when the use 
of quinine was discontinued. H is possible 
while under its influence for one to act as 
irresponsibly as when in liquor. 
That 
quinine affects the brain is evident from 
the fact that an overdose will cause severe 
buzzing in the ears and often temporary 
deafness- 
Physicians cannot be too careful in pre­ 
scribing quinine for what is one man’s meat 
is another man's eoison. I have known one 
gram to have more el ect on some patients 
than lo grains on others. The same eau be 
paid of morphine, Two grains of this drug 
will cause iii an v intense itching sensations 
with parched tongue and throat. On the 
other hand. I have known patients, even 
those unused to morphine, to take much 
larger doses without showing any evil 
effects. There is little doubt but there 
are quinine habitues as well as slaves to 
chloral, morphine and other narcotics and 
drugs; yet its use as a stimulant has not be­ 
come genera). 


H O W IN D IA N S G E T D R U N K . 


Taking T h e ir W h isk ey W ith Due De­ 
liberation 
and Care 
of 
Conse­ 
quences. 
[Kirk Monroe in March Scribner.] 
They will drink whiskey (and what In­ 
dian will not), but even in this they ob­ 
serve a method and a degree of decency that 
white toper# would do well to imitate. 
When a band or family decide to get drunk 
they send to the nearest m arket for oue or 
more gallons of liquor. In spite of the law 
forbidding tao sale of Intoxicants to In­ 
dians they have no difficulty in finding 
wime agents willing to procure the stuff 
lor them. 
It is indeed stuff, and that of the vilest 
character, though for it the Indians are 
made to pay at least double the price of the 
best quality. But what frontier trader 
regards it as anything but meritorious to 
cheat a redskin? 
With the liquor in their possession, the 
Indians retire to some remote spot where 
their orgies will not be witnessed by any 
save themselves, and deliberately prepare 
tor their spree. They first set aside a snare 
of Hie ‘fire water" for the squaws, who will 
not touch a drop of it until their lords have 
finished their debauch. 
All guns. knives and other weapons are 
then placed in*chargeof the squaws, or, if 
there are no women in the party, they are 
delivered to one of the men, for whom a 
certain amount of liquor is reserved. While 
the rest are drunk, this guardian of the 
peace must remain sober and keenly watch­ 
ful of tne actions of hie companions. 
.Should he prove unfaithful to his trust. 
lie will he exiled from the tribe, and no 
Indian will bold communication with him 
for the term of months or years during 
which his exile is enforced. While the de­ 
bauch of his companions lasts h$ is abso­ 
lute master of the situation, and is at lib­ 
erty to use any amount of force, even to tne 
taking of life, to repel an attem pt to regain 
possession of the weapons. If these are left 
with squaws the same rule holds good for 
them. 
The preparations being thus completed, 
the indians, using one small tin cud, which 
is impartially handed from one to another, 
proceed to get solemnly, funnily, furiously 
and stupidly drunk. The next day it is the 
turn of the squaws or of the man who has 
stood guard, and they, too, taste the joys and 
sorrows gi complete intoxication. 


G O N E U P T H E F L U M E . 


th e 
An Old F o rty -N in e r T ells How 
E x pression O riginated. 
'Seattle Press.] 
"The biggest nugget I ever found,” con­ 
tinued the old forty-niner, “was worth 
$300. I did well in those mines, At one 
time I had $14,000 on deposit in Jim Mills 
Sc Co.‘s bank, but I put it all back in the 
ground, and came away from the mines 
poor. I lived in Columbia from 1851 to 
1860. 
I understand now that the main 
streets of Columbia are all torn up and 
mined over, W hile in Columbia I had some 
great experiences. Wa had all the wild life 
incident to the California mining towns, 
aud for a long time there was no effort 
made to punish murderers, and we had a 
‘man for breakfast’ nearly every day. 
“You have often heard the expression 
‘gone up the flume,’ haven’t you? Well, 
that phrase was started right bere in Co­ 
lumbia. and I can tell you ail about it. 
Barkley was tile first man who ‘went up 
the flume.’ He had been a good man until 
he married and started a gin mill. Then 
he became a tough character. Jack Smith. 
a Philadelphian and a popular fellow, got a 
little full and sauntering into Barkley’s 
place he accidentally broke a pitcher. He 
offered to Day for it. but the woman of the 
place precipitated a quarrel, and Barkley 
in the presence of two men shot Smith 
down. 
“The Philadelphia boys collected togeth­ 
er, formed a vigilance committee, and ar­ 
rested Barkley, News was spread quickly 
in those days, and before night. Jim Stew­ 
art, the sheriff, had heard of the vigilance 
committee, and he and two other brave 
men came galloping down to Columbia. I 
happened to be the second man in the house 
after the murder, aud I happened also to 
find out that Jim btew artand his men 
were 
oorhing, 
so 
I 
took 
a 
short 
cut 
down 
to 
the 
place 
of 
hang­ 
ing 
and 
warned 
the 
boys. 
There 
were over 1000 of tnoae men. so they inst 
formed a solid wall around their < rlsouer 
and kept the sheriff back until the mur­ 
derer was dead. The place chosen for the 
execution was on 
the 
road 
between 
Columbia and Gold Springs, and tile gal­ 
lows was the flume that crossed over the 
road at a height of 20 feet. Barkley was 
the first, but there were many others who 
were subsequently lynched on that flume. 
The warning note of the vigilantes to the 
evildoers was: 
“ ‘Look here, young fellow, you go slow, 
or you’ll go u p t h e flume. ’ 
“And frequently questions of ’Where’s 
Mike, or Bill, or Jim . would be answered: 
‘“ Them, why they’re all gone up the 
flume.’ 
“The expression and its wholesome use 
was spread from camp to camp, and now it 
is world wide, and you frequently hear peo­ 
ple say when a firm fails, ‘Well, they’re 
gone up the flume,’ and I don’t suppose 
many people know where or how the ex­ 
pression originated.” 


A S hip’s C hain Cables. 
[New York Sun.) 
There is no part of a ship’s outfit that 
needs to he of better material or more care­ 
fully constructed than her cham cables, by 
which she is moored and on which she de­ 
pends for safety when compelled to anchor. 
There is no law compelling cable manufac­ 
turers to subject their wares to any sort of 
government or public test. Because of this, 
according to an officer ot the department. 
the lighthouse board nas been unable until 
recently 
to 
get satisfactory cables for 
mooring 
lightships. 
To 
provide 
for 


In v e n te d the Locom otive Cab. 
[Baltimore San.]. 
The inventor of the locomotive cab is still 
living in Baltimore. It is John Scotti, who 
was one of the first engineers on the Balti­ 
more Sc Ohio railroad, and served during 
the administration of every president of 
that road until he was retired by the com­ 
pany. about three years ago. 
Mr. Scottie career is an honorable and in- 
teresting one, In 1836 he was employed as 
an engineer on the locomotives Traveller, 
American aud Antelope, built by Charles 
Heeder and designed by P. Davis. 
‘‘In those days,” said Mr. Bcotti recently, 
“the men employed in other departments 
of the road paid $50 for learning engineer­ 
ing. The views of the officir.lt in regard to 
railroad building may seem queer to men 
of these days. The contractor who could 
make the greatest number of pretty curve-* 
was in demand. How things have changed! 
The Baltimore Sc Ohio has speut an enor­ 
mous amount in straightening curves, and 
the aim in building all railroads now is tv 
make the track as stiaigbt as possible.” 
Mr. Scotti made the first locomotive cab 
in 1837. In those days the locomotive 
engineers were afforded no protection from 
the weather, and their exposed positions 
were la anything but the best weather de­ 
cidedly unpleasant. Mr. Scotti made appli­ 
cation to the company for permission to 
make a covering for his protection. The 
officials a1 first ob acted, but they consented 
after much persuasion, and the cab was 
built. It was a crude affair, but improve­ 
ments were gradually made until the pres­ 
ent cab was developed. 
He also invented the ‘‘copper wire joint" 
with which nearly all engines are now pro­ 
vided. la 1838 he had the privilege of 
sounding the first locomotive whistle on the 
engine 
‘Andrew Jackson." 
Before that 
time a bell was used to scare the cows off 
the track, but did not fully answer the pur- 
Sose. and this new invention was first tried 
y Mr. Scotti un his locomotive. Though 
the sound could not be heard farther than 
two squares, the whistle was a success. 


I t W ill H ave to be E nlarged Soon, 
[Lowell Mail.] 
The New York Evening World bas a spit* 
against its readers. It is publishing all the 
in,erns that amateur poets send in. 


S tates and Capitals. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
Will yen please tell me the names of th* territories 
taken into the United States since 1876, and their 
capitals? 
2. Has Connecticut two capitals now? 
w. t. 


1. Colorado, Denver: North Dakota, Bismarck; 
South Dakota, Pierre; Montana, Helena; Washing­ 
ton, Olympia. 
2. No.—(Ed. 


N ot U nless th e Couple A re E ngaged. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
A young lady has been keeping company with a 
gentleman seven months. Daring that time bls sis­ 
ter has got married and he invited her down. His 
young lady’s parents being very strict, she Is not al­ 
lowed to bring bim to the house; so when they have 
an engagement he sometimes Invites her to his sis­ 
ter’s house. Mease Inform me if It ta proper for her 
to visit there. 
A n x io u s, 


I. Y es, $540 a Y ear. 2. Once In F our 
Y ears. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
I. Do the cadets at West Point receive a salary 
from the United States? 2. Bow often can they go 
home? 
J. h. 


Coin Sellers, See Coin D ealers A lw ays. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
The am t piece stamped with the eagle is the cent 
of 1856 nickel, for which any dealer will give $2 
(lf In perfect condition). 
sub. 


Yea to Both. 
If I buy exclusive right to a given territory for the 
sale of patented system, afterwards the parties I 
bought of sell out their entire business, are the pure 
chasers legally bound to stand by the agreement of 
the former owners with me, the property being 
owned In New York? Can a promissory note be 
legally collected lf no place Is named for payment, 
note being otherwise properly dated, drawn and 
signed? 
Intekbstbd, 


H e Can Sue. 
If a grocer solicits the trade of a party, verbally 
stating that he desires no payment until three 
months have expired, and at the end of the second 
month presents a bill for amount due, and on the 
refusal of party to pay hill turns the bill over to a 
lawyer for collection, who threatens suit for non. 
payment, what can lawyer or grocer do, and what 
should threatened party do? 
Inquirzb. 


Grocer, if he mads such an agreement, should 
keep it, but lf he desires to sue and the debtor has 
nothing I do not see that he will accomplish much, 
but he can sue. 
______ 


N o to Both. 
Can a husband dispose of his house rn any way so 
as to deprive bis wife of “right of dower" without 
her consent? lf a married man owning real estate 
becomes insolvent, can his creditors take It and de­ 
prive the wife of her right of dower or interest in th# 
property? 
J , J . 


N o Claim. 
I got an overcoat with the guarantee that it is all 
wool and will last three years. After wearing it for 
three months It becomes all threadbare, and Is only 
cotton shoddy. 
I have paid $9.60 for the coat 
already, and object to paying more, aa it is not 
worth 50 cents. Am willing to give the coat back 
for nothing. 
w. u 


It the seller’s guarantee is good for anything yon 
can make him refund or give you a new coat, as he 
has grossly misrepresented; he has no claim on you. 


A N C IE N T F E E T . 


V tiey "Were M uoh L arg e r T h an th e 
M odern Ones. 
[Shoe and Leather Reporter.] 
A noticeable 
thine about the statues 
found in our museums of art. supposed to 
represent the perfect figures of ancient men 
and wemen, is the apparently dispropor­ 
tionate size of their feet. We moderns are 
apt to pronounce them too large, par­ 
ticularly those of the females. 
It will 
be found, bowever, that for symmetrical 
perfection these feet could not be better. 
A 
Greek 
sculptor 
would 
not 
think 
of such a thing as putting a im ach foot on a 
5 (-I?-foot woman. 
Their types for these 
classical marble figures were taken from 
the most perfect forms of living persons. 
Unquestionably the human loot, as repre­ 
seated by these old sculptors, was larger 
than the modern one. and. ie faot, the 
primitive foot of all people of whom we 
have 
any 
record, 
either 
in printing 
or 
statuary, 
was 
considerably larger 
than 
the 
restricted 
foot 
of 
mod­ 
ern 
times. 
The masculine foot, form­ 
ing an approximate average of four different 
countries, was about 12 inches long. This 
would require at least a No. 1*2 or 12‘ii shoe 
to cover it comfortably. The average mas­ 
culine foot today is easily fitted with a No. 
8Vfe shoe, and is. therefore, not above IO 
andseven-sixteeathsof an inch. Now, by the 
old sculptural rule of proportion, a man five 
feet nine inches in height should have a 
foot 11 Vs inches long, or one sixth his 
height, 
It was of no great consequence 
what size sandal he wore, but he would have 
required a modern shoe of at least a No. 
lo Va for a minimum fit, or a No. l l for real 
comfort. For women, allowing for the dif­ 
ference in the relative size of the two sexes, 
which was about the same then as now, a 
woman of 5 feet 3 inches in height would 
have had a foot IO inches long, requiring a 
modern shoe~it ought to ba spoken only in 
a whisper—No. 6 as the most comfortable 
for that foot, or a N a BVt as the limit of 
torture. The reason for the difference be­ 
tween the old classical foot and the modern 
one is obvious. Restriction is what has 
dane i t , __________________ 


A H o rse's Sense of Smell. 
[Horse and Stable.] 
The horse will leave musty hay untouched 
in his bm. Ihowever hungry. He %111 not 
drink of water objectionable to his question­ 
ing sniff, or from a bucket which some odor 
makes offensive, however thirsty. His in- 
teiligent nostril will widen, ouiver and query 
over the daintiest bit offered by the fairest 
of hands, with coaxings that would make a 
mortal shut bis eyes and swallow a nauseous 
mouthful at a gulp. 
A mare is never satisfied by either sight 
or whinny that ber colt is really her own 
until she bas a certified nasal certificate to 
the fact. A blind horse, now living, will 
not allow the approach of any stranger 
without showing shins of anger not safely 
to be disregarded. The distinction is evi­ 
dently made by his sense of smell, and at 
a considerable distance. Blind horses, as 
a rule, will gallop wildly about a pasture 
without striking the surrounding fence. 
The sense of smell informs them of its orox. 
imity. Others will, when loosened from the 
stable, go directly to the gate or bars opened 
to their accustomed feeding grounds, and 
when desiring to retnrn, after hours of care­ 
less wandering, will distinguish one outlet 
and patiently awalt Its opening. The odor 
of that particular part of the fence is their 
pilot to It. 
The horse in browsing, or while gathering 
herbage with its lips, is guided in us choice 
of proper food entirely by its nostils. Blind 
horses do not make mistakes in their diet. 
In the temple of Olympus a bronze horse 
was exhibited, at the sight of which six 
real horses experienced the most violent 
emotions. Aelian judiciously observes that 
the most perfect art could not imitate na­ 
ture sufficiently well to produce so strong 
aa illusion. Like Pliny and Pausanius, he 
consequently affirms that “in casting the 
statue a magician had thrown Hippomanes 
upon it,” which, by the odor of the plant, 
deceived the horses, and therein we have 
the secret of the miracle. The scent alone 
of a buffalo robe will cause many horses to 
evince lively terror, and the floating scent 
of a railroad train will frighten some long 
after the locomotive is out of sight aud 
hearing. 
__________________ 


N ew M usio Reooived. 
From Oliver Dltaon Company: Vocal—"The Sol­ 
dier’s Farewell,’’ Jule* Jordan; "My Aln Coutures,” 
Howard M. Dow; ’’Woman’# Tears,” duett. A. M, 
Zion; "The Polish Smith,” V. Worowskl; “Come To 
Me,” H. Benitier#; "Were We Lovers Then?” Hope 
Temple; “We Shall AU Be Angels In the Sweet Bye 
and Bye,” J. Mayseder; “Our Dear Old Home,” W. 
N. 
Manning, 
Guitar—“L’lngeue,” 
Ardltti, ar­ 
ranged by F.dmund Foster; “Al Fresco,’’ Edmund 
Foster. 
Piano—"Old Folks At Home March,” 
Julian Beoht; “Fantasie Stuck,” Louis ScUehlmann; 
“Butterfly 
and the 
Rose,’* 
“Hearty Wishes,” 
Francois Behr. 
From White, Smith Publishing Company: Vocal 
Choral leaflets, word* by M. E. Jordan; “A Cruise 
In the Old Arm Chair,” Herbert Watkyn; “Were I 
the River,” TtUo Mattel; “Th# Dream,” Haydn; “0 
God Protector ot the Nations,” M. P. Eayrs; “Now 
that We’re Alone,” C. A. White; “Only Tired.” 
with guitar accompaniment aud arranged as solo for 
guitar and mandoUn. 


No, I t 's B ecause She L ikes to H ave 
Them . 
[Puck.] 
”1 wonder why they call a pretty girl a 
belle ?” 
“Doubtless because abe ’a maid to ring.” 
“Ah I a tinkling symbol.” 
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P R E S ID E N T A N D O RA TO R. 


T he W ay C hauncey Depew Can P re ­ 
pare a Speech. 
[Epoch.! 
Mr. Depew usually leaves his office at 9 
o’olock, unless he has an imnortant speech 
to deliver that Bight, then he will leave the 
office an hour or two earlier and lock him ­ 
self in his library to “think it out.” But he 
doesn’t load his mind with 
words and 
phrases: he merely maps out the “points” he 
wants to make.The appropriate words supply 
themselves when ho gets on his legs. Conse­ 
quently, especially lf the occasion is not 
what tile newspapers call “notable,” he de­ 
velops his speech while eating his dinner. 
At these public banquets the feeding Dart 
of the programme lasts fully two hours, and 
aa Mr. Depew is aa abstemious eater he has 
plenty of time to devote to the mental con­ 
struction of his speech. To keep tracx at 
the same time of what his companions ou 
either side are saying to him does not 
bother 
him 
at 
all. 
though it would 
most 
men 
under 
the 
circumstances 
But 
Mr. 
Depew 
can 
make 
a good 
speech without any preparation. I remem­ 
ber that on one occasion he delivered an 
address which was in its war a literary 
gem, before a Washington Irving associa­ 
tion at Delmonico’s. In another part of the 
building an association composed of whole­ 
sale grocers was taking its annual feed. 
Some of them heard that Mr. Depew was 
around, pounced upon him. lagged him into 
the hall and insisted that he should make a 
speech. 
He made a rattling good one, 
which pleased the grocers quite as much as 
the one he had delivered only lo minutes 
ago had pleased the devotees of Wasbing- 
ingtoa Irving. 


discovered and perfected, By which the 
news paper on which daily papers are print, 
ed can be made and sold in quantity as ion 
as a cent and a half a pound and still yield 
a profit. It is the wood pulp paper process 
that has cheapened tile price of news print 
within the last IO years and made cheap 
newspapers possible. The price has been 
as low as three cents, but George West, the 
Ballston manufacturer, told me not long 
ago that the demand for such paper wag 
greater than the supply, and prices ars 
tending upward. With this new process at 
wark the tendency will be the other way. 


P aper P u lp Secret. 
[Kew york Frese.] 
I was told yesterday by a large paper man- 
ufaoturei that processes for the manufact­ 
ure of chemical wood palp fibre have been 


T he T ailor-M ade Girl. 
[Woman’s Cycle.] 
Today the “tailor-made girl” stands as the 
selection, the survival of the best ideas in 
dress of the last half of the loth century. 
Her dress is neat, solid, compact, useful, 
couvement and adaptable. It stands for 
service 
and 
the 
absence 
of 
super­ 
fluity, tor 
readiness in an emergency 
and 
propriety 
everywhere. 
It is 
the 
universal 
high 
school 
and 
college 
dress, 
the best 
travelling dress, 
the 
city walking dress, and it stamps the wearer 
as an intelligent and cultivated woman. It 
is expensive, because good workmanship 
and good materials are put into it: but It 
never breaks out and never wears out; it 
has to be given away or cut u p to get rid of 
it. It has doue more for the health of the 
American woman than all the mediolue in 
existence. It has reconstructed them, and 
built up an upright, vigorous, well-built, 
healthy yoiine womanhood out of the shreds 
and patches, which were about all that was 
left of the woman that had been. 


P an ts for Inform ation. 
[Washington Post.] 
An exchange reports the fact that a 
skeleton was recently discovered in Pom­ 
peii with pants on. The exchange editor 
who is from Boston (pronounced Boxs-ton) 
wants someone to tell him what ‘ pants” 
is when translated into Bugfish. Ho says ii 
isn’t in his Latin dictionary. 
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How M uch W om en 
K now , 
D on’t 
T h ey ? 
[New York Herald,] 
"Maria.” 
, 
B B 
-Yet, Tom.” 
M aria-I—ah.” 
’Yes. Tom ” 
Maria, do you - that is”— 
Yes, Tom.” 
"0, will you m arry me?" 
‘Yes. Tom. That is the fourth time Tye 
laid it. I knew what you were driving at 
all the time.” 


A n A utograph W ith F rills on It. 
[Epoch.] 
’’Choule was sm a rt” 
‘•flow?” . 
. . 
"Why just before his rich uncle died he 
called Choule to him and told him he had 
decided to leave him nothing but his auto­ 
graph.” 
"Yes.” 
"And Chplhe said all right and then he 
drew up a check for *100.000 and told the old 
man to put the autograph on it. It pleased 
jthe old feUow so he made it *200,000.” 


C ould a G irl N am ed B jtnks Refuse? 
[Lawrence American.] 
Maud (at the cooking schooD-Ob. girls. 
here coi&es .Alice, B links!_ Now we will 
find out all about the way Charley Thomo- 
^ t <^pu hp 


A^ice, 


ion proposed to her last night (to 
__ 
the said.ne was sure to. do it) *nd inst how 
o w 


the 
refused 
him. 
Now, Alice, co on! 
w hat did you say? How did you reject 


Alice (blushing)—I—I can’t tell you, 
Maud—What! 
You don’t mean to 
th at you won’t tell us? Why not ? 
Alice—Because I accepted him! 


say 


Very»3>ifferent from Peacem akers. 
[Harper’* Tonne People.! 
Sunday school teacher—Charlie, hare you 
ft verse for me today? 
Charlie (5 years old)—Blessed are the 
dressmakers. 
Teacher (• mildly)—'You haven’t it quite 
rig h t; try asrain. 
Charlie—Blessed are the tape-measures. 
(It waa plain to beseen what had been going 
on in Charlie's home that week.) 


N ow , M r. E dison, Look In to T his. 
[Judge.] 
Dillenback—W hat’s wrong, old fellow? 
Bodier—i’m almost crazy. I sent a pho­ 
nograph cylinder to my broker ask ag him 
whether he thought I was a blamed fool, 
and another one to Miss Willets asking her 
to marry me. and I don’t know which of 
them this answer is from. 
Dillenback—W hat does it say? 
Bodier—Simply "Yes.” 


W orse T h an th e M easles. 
[Judge.] 
In a young ladies* school. 
Teacher—What are the three principal 
kinds of poetry? 
Pupil—The lyric, the dramatic, and—and 


Teacher (coming to her assistance)—Come. 
iron know ; the ept— 
Pupil—Oh, certainly: how stupid of me! 
and the epidemic. 


W ill Be an U sher a t a W ed d in g Soon. 
[Lawrence American.] 
^queers—How is it that Cutely always 
gets the prettiest girl at church to escort 
home? 
Niekleby-Easily enough—he’s an usher. 
"But I don’t se e-" 
"You don’t? Why. Cutely always escorts 
all nu* riyals to the very front seats, so that 
they hare to be the last out of church. In 
the meanwhile he takes his pick of the 
girls.” 
__________________ 


Cash and Counsel. 
[Epoch.] 
Brown—I hear you married the broker’s 
daughter, and that he gave you *10,000 as 
ft starter. 
• 
Bobwiguer-Yes, he gave me the check, 
pettier w^th h^s adyice. I took the money. 


Jo^w igger-I lost it nearly all, and now 
I’m going back for the advice. 


F re q u e n tly She D oesn’t. 
[P u ek .] 
"Iam another man since I was m arried!” 
exclaimed the happy Benedict. 
"And does your wile love that other 
man 7” 
___________ _____ _ 


Looking F orw ard. 


[P uck.] 
Jack (lopers—Say, Scadds, could you lead 
me a hundred? 
Russell B. Scadds—T hat’s not the point, 
don't you know -could I lend it—but could 
I get it back? 


A B argain C ounter. 
* [Puck.] 
"W hat did Mr. WaDamaker h are these 
rely stamps made for?” 
"For something less than nice ones could 
ta made for, of course. 


T he R eto rt D iscourteous. 
[Bt. Lorn* Magazine.] 
New parlor maid—Here's a letter, m a’am, 
if you please. 
Mistress—Pray. Mary. ara you not accus­ 
tomed to see letters handed on a tray? 
New parlor maid—Yes, ma’am; but I 
didn't know if you was. 


N ot th e W ay A m elie Loves, 
r Terre Haute Express.] 
He—Were you ever in love? 
She—I thought I wa* once. but since I 
have read a few of these modern society 
novels I have concluded that I wasn’t. 


E specially N one M ade by H er. 
[Puck.] 
"No, Elnathan. I never can be yours.” 
"Elvira, darling, tell me why ?” 
"Elnathan. Elnatban. you eat your pie 
vith a knife!’’ 
"Elvira, sweetheart; if you will be mine, 
* swear that I will never more eat pie I” 


U nfam iliar W ith the Bird. 
[Judge.] 
McWhinty—"Oi want a ouart ay tarrapins 
for me wife’s silver wcddi*’.” 
Dealer—We sell them bv tho dozen. Do 
you want diamond-backs?” 
McWhinty—"Hovrly sods! no. Jistphlain 
backs. \Y e want thim to ate, not t’ pit on 
ghtyle wid.” 


Love and Business. 
[Binghamton Republican.] 
Foreman—Smith is a good workman, but 
he’s in love, and takes so much time to wait 
on bis girl that be can't tend to business. 
M anager- Well, hire a good looking dude 
to get his girl away from him. and he’ll be 
all right 
___________ _ _ 


N eeds E ncouragem ent. 
[Chatter.] 
"Miss Ethel, I owe you a present” said 
her timid lover. "May I ask the size of your 
gloves?” 
Ethel—Six is my real size, b u t-b u t—my 
band will bear squeezing. 
He squeezed it then and there, the rascal. 


N ot Deaf Enough. 
[Washington Post.] 
"I have an aunt who is very unfortunate.” 
said Maude. “She is slightly deaf and very 
near-sighted.” 
"Gracious!” responded Mamie. "W hat a 
lovely chaperone she would make.” 


A Sensible View. 
[C h atter.] 
Friend (leaving the office with the broker) 
—I say. old man. you didn’t lock your safe. 
Broker—No: I never do. It cost * too and 
I don't want burglars to spoil it tor the little 
I’ve got in it, 
___________ 


B etter T han Drugs. 
[New York Weekly.] 
Weeping relative (of very sick statesman) 
—Doctor, is there no hope? 
Experienced Physician—Only one. 
We 
must induce the newspapers to put his obit­ 
uary in type. 


M odest, b u t A ccurate, v- 
[Puck.] 
Old Mr. Farrisy-A re you a Sunday school 
jcholar, my little man? 
Young Mr, Bftckby—No, sir; I'm only a 
itudent. 


W hy Isn ’fcHe C ontent? 
[Llfe.l 
"W ill you marry me. Ethel?” said the 
youth. ’ My family is all that one could 
wish for — ’ 
‘T hen why do you w autm e?” 


P ay of an A ssassin. 


[C hicago Time*.] 
Im w o rt at Tibia have before them the 
t of a man to recover from a professional 
awin the sum of *166. 
The man hired 


the assassin for *75 down to kill an eaemv. 
and promised *75 more when he should re­ 
ceive proof of the death in the shapo of tho 
enemy’s ear. 
The assassin brought around 
aa ear and received the $75. with $16added 
for a tip. 
A few days latter the man met 
his enemy alive, and entirely whole as to 
his ears, upon the street. 
Aa investigation 
showed that the assassin had also received 
*100 from the enemy as a reward for har­ 
ing betrayed the plot to him. 


ELEPHANTS AT HOME. 


B R EA D M ADE 
FR O M 
WOOD. 


T he R em arkable P ossibility for W hich 
Science is Striving. 
[Milling Record.] 
Science has already enabled man to ex­ 
tract fiery beverages and many other things 
of more or less value from wood, and it is 
now proposed to go a step further and pro­ 
duce bread from wood. 
In 
an 
address recently delivered 
in 
Heidelberg. Germany, by no less eminent 
an author than Victor Meyer, it is an­ 
nounced "that we may reasonably hone 
that chemistry will teach us to make the 
fibre of wood the source of human food.” 
W hat an enormous stock of food, then, 
would be found, if this becomes possible, in 
the wood of our forests, or even in grass and 
straw. The fibre of wood consists essen­ 
tially of cellulin. Can this be made into 
starch? Starch has essentially the same 
percentage composition, but it difiersvery 
much rn its properties, and the nature of 
its molecule is probably much more com­ 
plex. 
Cellnlin is of little or no dietetic value, 
and It is not altered, like starch, in boiling 
water. It really gives glucose when treated 
with strong sulphuric acid, as is easily 
shown when eottouwool. which is practi­ 
cally pure cellulin, is merely immersed in 
it. Starch gives the same product when 
boiled with weak acid. 
Tke author further quotes the researches 
of Helinegel. which go to show beyond dis­ 
pute that certain plants transform atmos­ 
pheric nitrogen into albumen, and that his 
process can be improved by suitable treat­ 
ment. The production, therefore, of corn­ 
starch from cellulin, together with the en­ 
forced increase of albumen in plant*, would. 
he adds, in reality signify tho abolition of 
the bread question. 


Unwieldy Monsters in Their 
Native Jungla 


A Y A N K E E E X C U R S IO N IS T . 


W h a t H e F ound Sorely W an tin g in 
th e C apital of H is C ountry. 
[Washington Post.! 
The m atter of oyster shells brings up 
something of yitat importance. The hotels. 
restaurants and caterers of Washington are 
challenged. Their reputation is at stake. 
Ome of the New England excursionists, now 
stopping at an up-town hotel, buttonholed 
the writer and poured into his ear a tale of 
woe. His tongue hung out on his cheek 
and tears stood in his mild blue eyes. 
"Young feller,” said he, "this is a pooty 
city. I’m proud of it. It’s the capital of 
this glorious nation. Fine buildin’s, pooty 
woman, smooth streets, handsome parks, 
and all that. The eatin’ is fair, tew 
Shad 
is moat as fine as mackerel, corn bread is 
better’n johnny cake and nigh up to brown 
bread. Taters ain’t half bad, but you ain’t 
got noclam bs.” 
There was a piteous quaver in his voice 
as he said "ne clamb*.” 
"No,” he continued, "you ain’t got no 
clambs. lashed for clambs at the bo-tei 
and what d’ ye think they brung me? 
Q’ohaugs! 
Think of it? Q’ohauuhs for 
clambs! Think of it? Q’ohaugh for clambs! 
W by. q’obaugs Is only fit for hens. A clamb 
ain’t no more like a a’ohaug than a o’ohaug 
is like an ’ister. When I want clambs I 
want clam os. and a big city like this with­ 
out a real Hampton or Scarbro’ clamb is 
nothin’ bat a whited sepulchre and a bowl­ 
in’ wilderness.” 


IN H E R ST O C K IN G . 


A C ute L ittle Fooket T h a t Serves as 
a Bank for a W om an. 
[New York Sun.) 
Every woman’s daughter among us would 
scoff at the idea of not being a better politi­ 
cal economist than was her grandmother. 
And yet she saves her money in the same 
way and secretes it in precisely the same 
place—!, e., her stocking. Y’ou think this 
isn’t true? Well. then, you haven’t seen 
the last new thing in stockings. Way on 
tke upper part of the leg is set a cute little 
pocket with a lap that buttons over, and in 
this mademoiselle may put away the roll of 
bank notes that represents her winter’s 
savings. 
Women have always had curious ideas 
about where to keep money when travel 
ling. I know one who travelled from New 
York to Florida with *2000 between the 
soleof her foot and ber stocking, and she 
slept with her stockings on. Another one 
always pinned her money just inside her 
corsets, until she was told that if she fainted 
any where the first thing a good Samaritan 
would do would be to unloosen her bodice 
and stave, and then some wicked Pharisee 
would discover the ducats and grab them, 
Binoeishe beard this she has taken to pin­ 
ning the fortune to the back of her corsets, 
claiming that, even if she were taken ill, as 
she would be laid fiat on her back, insensi­ 
ble or sot, she would be sure of her treasure. 


A T est of Courage. 
[Christian Union.] 
t 
One of the severest tests of courage is to 
carry on one’s life quietly and faithfully 
under the cloud of a great uncertainty— 
something which makes it uncertain in 
what direction one’s activity is hereafter to 
be put forth. T his is not an uncommon ex* 
perience, 
but, 
although 
it happens to 
many, 
it 
is 
never 
on that account 
the 
easier 
to 
bear. 
Living by faith 
has always involved a struggle even for the 
most heroic souls, and most of us learn it by 
the most painful processes. Nevertheless. 
if we are to live with any strength and 
peace, learn it we must, sooner or later. If 
one broods over an uncertainty, strength is 
paralyze I and work half done. The man 
who worries loses the power which comes 
from 
concentration 
arid 
a 
calm put­ 
ting forth of his whole forces. There is 
nothing to be gained by this brooding: there 
is everything to be lost. A strong Ufo is one 
which commands itself aud does not give 
up the rudder te every wind of circum­ 
stance. 
When thb time of uncertainty 
comes to a strong man he is not deflected 
from the thing in hand. 
If possible he 
puts more strength 
and skill into it, 
not deiylng fortune, but accepting provi 
donee by that calm doing of one’s work 
which goes with the consciousness that the 
honest laborer is worthy of his hire, and 
that work well done today means the oppor­ 
tunity of more work tomorrow. Take your 
life bravely and strongly: if uncertainties 
come into it, meet them with quite courage 
and good cheer. Above ad. keep heart and 
hand in your work, and trust the future to 
that Divine Providence which has oruered 
the falling of every sparrow. 


W h en P a tti F irs t H eard Tam agno. 
[Chicago Herald.) 
The story of Tamagno’s engagement is 
an interesting one. He was singing at Rio 
Janeiro at the time Mr. Abbey took Patti 
there. She was commanding $20 a seat 
every night, and the great tenor was pack­ 
ing an opposition house at 112 a seat. Patti 
heard him sing at a matinee, and iinmedi* 
ately insisted that Mr. Abbey should en­ 
gage him for the short season with her. 
Tamagao did not take kindly to the propo­ 
sition, but an offer of $2000 a performance 
caught him. Mr. Abbey guaranteed him 
*100,000 for 50 appearances, but the great 
manager could not work in more than 44 
appearances: bat Tamagno took back $100.- 
OOd in American mouey, the same as though 
be had sung 50 times. 


Identified by Hie S hirt. 
[Rehoboth Sunday Herald.] 
It doesn’t seem cessible that a man could 
be identified by a number printed on his 
skirt, and yet that was what happened in 
the case of a young man found drowued in 
Brooklyn a few days ago. 
There was 
nothing on his person to iead to a discovery 
oi his identity until an officer noticed on 
the tag of the shirt the name of the maker 
and the number 100.026. 
The manufac­ 
turer was called up on a telephone and 
a ked if he could tell who had bought a 
shirt with that number on it, and, by refer­ 
ring to his book he discovered that such a 
shirt had been made for John Robinson over 
a year before. At Mr. Robinson’s residence 
it was learned that he was missing, and a 
member of the family quickly identified 
the dead body. 


A G reat Stim ulant. 
[Rehoboth Sunday Herald.] 
Some experiments by Prof. Haeckel of 
Marseilles show that kola is a drug of ex­ 
traordinary powers of stimulation. 
The 
colonel of a regiment at Perpignan, dosed 
with kola, made the ascent oi the Canigou 
mountain. Bl37 feet, and felt quite fro lr 
after his climb, which lasted 12 hours, Me 
only halted once, aud for 20 minutes, and 
ate nothing. The J 2 it ii Regiment last July 
marched for I AV* hours from Laval to 
Rennes, a distance of 45 miles, and were 
fresh at the finish. They walked at the rate 
of 3*4 miles an hour. 
Kola produces a 
similar effecton horses 


G rinding th e Face of th e Poor. 


[F liegende B latter.) 
‘•What is a first-class ticket to Berlin?” 
*‘W bat do you bother about that for? You 
know what you want is only a third-class!” 
“Oh. yes. of course. But may I not have 
the luxury of asking the price of a first-class 
ticket?” 


Elephants knew aid Obey the Nan Who 


Has Authority Over Them. 


A Fight Between a Female Elephant 
and a Tiger With Her Cubs. 


[Lieut.-Col. Van Someren in Youth’s Companion.[ 
The elephant is now scarcely a strange 
animal to either English or American folks. 
Travelling menageries, shows, zoological 
gardens, and the great interest that was 
evoked in London, aud. indeed, in many 
other parts of England, when Jumbo went 
across the Atlantic to Mr. Barnum, have all 
familiarized th© great pachyderm to the 
minds and eyes of vast numbers of un­ 
travelled people. 
It is strange that the African elephant is, 
practically, now never utilized as a beast 
of burden in that country, but is devoted 
to apparently speedy extermination for the 
sake of his tusks. Yet Hannibal must have 
employed none but African elephants when 
he astonished 
Italy by bringing these 
"earth-shaking beasts” with him across the 
Alps. 
Be that as it may. it is only in India, Bur- 
mah and Ceylon that the elephant is now 
domesticated aud used as a working servant 
or as an appanage of state. 
The wonderful tricks that have been 
taught to elephants exhibited in English 
and other circuses are now well known. 
Tkcse show elephants are doubtless under 
very favorable circumstances for learning, 
as their intelligence is carefully developed 
by highly trained and capable tutors. 
But the animal is naturally sagacious. I 
say this in spite of the fact that the opposite 
opinion is held by a few men who have had 
much experience with them. 
Elephants caught in India are trailed to 
carry and obey, first, tho indications of the 
driving-hook and of the pressure of the 
driver’s knees behind the ears, and, then, 
the mere spoken word, in an incredibly 
short time. 
An elephant that had not been in captiv­ 
ity more than a year had in that time 
learned to drag timber down to the river­ 
side, a rope being run in a single loop 
through a drag horn cut rn the end of tho 
log. The log would sometimes, on being let 
down the bank, stick fast between rocks at 
the bottom, so that tho men employed 
could not get at the hight of the rope. This 
elephant would, on being merely spoken to, 
f:o down, having felt with hi* trunk for the 
oop of the rope, would run the free end 
through it and hand up the line. 
An elephant will soon recognize and obey 
those who have a right to authority over it. 
Only lately I was travelling on an elephant 
alone with the mahout or driver. My hat 
was blown oft, and the man dismounted to 
pick it up. The wind was blowing hard, 
and the mahout had a long run before he 
caught the hat. 
Meanwhile, my e’erhant moved after 
him away from the shade of the tree under 
which he left us 
I spoke to hor from my 
seat on the pad on her back, using the words 
employed in a regular elephant language 
invented by the mahouts. 
She turned 
round and went back under the tree, and 
stayed there till the man returned. 
As a rule, elephants kneel down to allow 
their riders to mount on their backs. This 
operation is greatly facilitated by directing 
them to extend one hind leg behind them 
so as to lower the body on that side. This 
they will at once do by being merely spoken 
to.The readiest way of mounting, without 
losing time in making the animal kneel 
down, is to tell it to lower its head and 
throw its ears forward. Then hold anear 
in each hand, and place a foot on the mid- 
die of the trunk. Tho elephant will raise 
you carefully till you can place the other 
foot on its head, ana so stepping over its 
neck on to the pad take your seat lu com­ 
fort 
The dispositions and temperaments of 
elephants varv greatly, but it they are man­ 
aged by plucky men they soon develop 
great confidence in their human allies aud 
will face a tiger with calmness, and even 
stand a mauling without shrinking from 
the sport on another day. 
An old female elephant, that I knew well 
in a part of the country where I was lately 
employed, was dangerous to her rider from 
too much pluck. We were out with her one 
day when we came unexpectedly on a 
tigress with young cubs. The first shot hit 
the tigress hard, and she immediately 
charged, and springing on the elephant 
seized her on the shoulder. 
/ 
A second shot and a vigorous shake dis­ 
lodged the beast, but she came again to the 
charge, and this time fastened on the ele­ 
phant’s stern. I leaned over the howdah, 
and by a shot into the tigress’ head happily 
disposed of her. 
The old elephant was now almost beside 
herself with rage: she turned round on the 
body of her foe. aud began to throw it back­ 
ward and forward between her fore and 
hind feet, and then kneeling on it crushed 
it into the earth. It was most difficult to 
retain one’s seat on her during this time 
but at last she left the body with a final 
kick. and was got back to canap. 
Her wounds healed up in due time, though 
she was scarred for life. 
The question was. 
how would she behave on meeting a tiger 
again? This she solved ere long. 
The next time she was after a tiger and 
had smelt the game, she was evidently ex­ 
cited but still obedient, till she found her­ 
self close up to the spot where the tiger was. 
in long grass. 
She at once charged m in. 
giving no opportunity for a shot, and in til is 
way she became useless for following big 
game. 
She had evidently no fear. It was simply 
anger at the rough handling she had once 
experienced that made her lorce an attack 
in this way. 
Now an i then, however, an absolute cow­ 
ard is met with, and I once had such a 
beast, Handsome, gentle and fast, she was 
dangerous from timidity, which nothing, 
apparently, could overcome. 
Seeing one’s elephant fed every evening 
in camp is a very necessary thing for its 
own good, and is always a source of interest. 
Not a little of one’s comfort in working, 
and a vast ameunt of pleasure, is due to the 
big, active, kindly creature who soon learns 
to respond to kindness. But now and again 
a cranky beast falls to your lot. I once had 
BUC ti an one. 
Very handsome, large, fast and stanch at 
game, he was also ba -tempered, and espe­ 
cially so to Europeans 
He came to me ny 
purchase, and possibly had been at one 
time badly treated by white ineu. His at­ 
tendants were always careful in handling 
him, aud I saw him once turn angrily on 
his grass-cutter, who had urged nim on 
from behind while we were climbing a 
sharp hill. 
He had on one or two occasions got loose 
in camp and given trouble, tine evening, 
after a long and hard day in the forest, sur­ 
veying, Smithson aud I had bathes!, and I 
was seated comfortably at my tent door, 
while Smithson was loafing about the camp 
with nothing on his feet but a pair of light 
slippers. 
There was a sudden shout of "Take care. 
sir, the elephant is loose!” aloud trumpet­ 
ing. and I saw Smithson dying across a 
patch of grass laud aud the elephant in full 
career after him about 20 yards behind. 
It was horribly dangerous, and yet one 
could not but see the ludicrous side of it, 
too.Boor Smithson fled, "swift as tho arrow 
from the bow,” his slippers flew from hi* 
feet, but regardless of the stony ground 
under him he made for a stout young tree 
up which lie managed to scramble just In 
tune. for as he got up into the branches and 
oat of reach the elephant struck the tree 
with his forehead. There the beast re­ 
mained for fully a quarter of an hour, wan­ 
dering around the tree. 
The mahout and the keeper kent him off 
from coming back on to the tents, till at 
length the mahout managed to get up to 
him. and striking him hard with the iron 
drivtng-hook, which is armed with a strong 
and sharp goad, forced him 
to 
kneel, 
mounted on his neck and got him away in 
safety. 
Now Smithson had gone up that tree like 
a lamplighter. How. he could never toll: 
for when lie attempted to descend he found 
that he could not doit in cold blood without 
the aid ot ropes, which were thrown up to 
him. He tied them lo the branches, and so 
got down. 
An elephant that has escaped from cap­ 
tivity and retaken to its wild ways is gen­ 
erally very cunning and very dangerous to 
man, for whom lie has lost his natural fear, 
buch a beast is not allowed to mix with the 
herds of wild elephants, and has to wander 
alone. Ho is technically known in India as 
"a rogue,” a name also given to single wild 
elephants, that from some cause or other 
may hare been expellea from a herd. 
A large tusker that had escaped from the 
commissariat stables and managed to evade 
capture wandered for some time at large in 
a forest in southern India, aud was well 
known bv the iron ring on his ankle, of 
which ho could not get rid. 
Ho would at times lie up near one of the 
forest roads, and, as he had on two occa­ 
sions killed cartmen passing along, traffics 
was seriously interfered with. A friend and 
I once bad a very unpleasant ride in the 
dusk of evening through a forest, getting 
away from him. for we came upon him 
unawares. Fortunately he did not follow 
us far, though he trumpeted twice. 
At length his depredations became so bad 
that the government offered a reward of 
600 rupees to any one who would kill him. 
But he was sot easily seen, and for a long 
tim e no one cauld touch him. 
Ho met his death at last iguominoftsly. * 


He went down at night Into a sugar cane 
field belonging to a man who cultivated* 
lonely patch of ground on the skirts of a 
great forest. 
While eating much ann 
trampling more, he was seen by this man a 
little boy, who ran in and told his father. 
The old man brought out his ancient match­ 
lock, and, getting as near as he could, fired 
blindly at thevlephaut. cursing him vigor- 
Susly all the time and tied to his hut. 
.On going out the next morning he found 
tYat he had. by strange good luck, actually 
shot the beast through the head, and there 
it Was lying dead among the canos. 
The old gentleman lad no time in making 
hid prowess known, and in claiming his ra- 
waid. He naturally embellished the tale, 
adding much that redounded to his own 
glory and won a great name rn the country­ 
sid e ^ a mighty Nimrod. 


FROGS. 


So Thi«k That They Raise the Rivers and 
Surround 
E uater’a Tents 
Like 
ft 
Breastwork. 
[Milwaukee Sentinel.] 
Talking about making money out of 
beer, it’s nothing compared to the possibili­ 
ties offered by the cultivation of frogs.” re­ 
marked J. C. Holmes, a merchant, of New 
Orleans, as he sat rn the Schlitz Hotel yes­ 
terday and toyed with a glass of Milwau­ 
kee’s sparking brew 
"I have been a sort 
of crank on tke subject of frogs all my life, 
and the longet I live the more firmly am I 
convinced that there is a fortune in store 
for the man who will Hart a big frog farm 
and supply the market with the hind legs 
of these members of the family rana. 
Now here is an snsupp led demand which 
holds out the promise o! a tortune to the 
man who will go iu and fill up the defi­ 
ciency. This, of course, would be rather a 
complicated undertaking as the cultiva­ 
tion of frogs is mere difficult and complex 
than the production of com or cotton, but 
it can be done, aud there is no place in the 
world so fitted bv nature fcr the establish­ 
ment of frog farms, as the low lauds and 
marshes adjacent to New or'eans. 
There are the Chef Mentour and Kigoieta 
marshes, where a man can hardly feel his 
own thoughts for the everlasting serenade 
of the long-jointed spring frogs. Here the 
frogs live a lazy. melodious life and grow 
fat and succulent. 
The marsh grazing 
makes them so soft and tends- that when 
the gourmand gets one in hit mouth he 
simply leans back and lets it mslt a id run 
down his gullet, leaving a long lingering 
trail of deliciousness. 
The delight* of absotbing New Orleans 
frog logs are unequalled by any thiag known 
of in epicurean tiistory-thc nectai of high 
Olympus and the manna of the wilderness 
are lost in insignificance in comparison. I 
say absorb, because there is no other word 
to define the gastatory process; lo chew 
them would be a barbarism which no con­ 
noisseur would be guilty of. you jest put 
them on your tongue, let them gently disap- 
near and cry for more 
They don’t require 
much cooking, the intelligent chef will 
simply put them on a dish aud walk through 
a hot kitchen with them ; to fry the native 
juice out of them is simply abominable. 
"Are there 
many 
of 
them 
m 
ihe 
marshes?” 
"I should say there 
were. 
They swarm in myriads. The pools can’t 
hold them all. 
I have seen them sitting 
around the banks two or three tiers deep 
It is a m atter of no infrequent occurrence 
for the small streams running through the 
marshes to be crowded up over their nat­ 
ural 
banks by the army of 
frogs in 
them. 
I 
recollect 
once 
I 
was 
out 
with a hunting party and we came sud­ 
denly 
upon 
a 
bayou, 
the 
banks 
of 
which for a distance of several yards were 
covered with a great array of frogs out 
sunning themselves. 
They took fright at 
our approach, aud with one impulse dived 
down into tho water ka-chunk! Immedi­ 
ately thereupon the river rose up ami cov­ 
ered the adjoining banks, which a mo­ 
ment betone had been high and dry, 
Another time a party of friends of mine 
were hunting near the same place and at 
night pitched their camp and went to bed. 
The frogs, which are naturally of an inquisi­ 
tive turn of mind. took a fancy to investi­ 
gate the campfire, and before morning the 
whole frog community was assembled 
around the tents and had them completely 
walled in. 
\Vhen the hunters awoke they 
could not move three feet outside the tent 
doors aud eventually had to get their guns 
and fire into the ranks of the frogs for al­ 
most an hour before they could clear a path 
by which to get out. Are there any frogs 
down there?” 


WEEKLY HALF-HOLIDAY. 


C R E A T IN G A FAD. 


A F ashion W rite r Bets She Can Do I t 
W ith H er P en , and W ins. 
iNew York Mall ami Express.] 
"Fashions come into being in many queer 
ways,” says a famous fashion writer the 
other day, "and I once laid a wager that I 
could invent a style aid make It go. 
"I wrote a minute description of an im­ 
aginary, greenery-yallery tennis girl. This 
nymph of mine got herself up in a divided 
petticoat of grav-green silk. with gray- 
green silk stockings clocked with butter­ 
cups and pigskin low shoes. Then she put 
on a gray-green serge gown, embroidered 
thickly with buttercups about the hem. and 
a blouse of white serge, with a Figaro 
jacket lined with buttercup yellow, fihe 
covered her head with a soft grav-green 
felt hat, circled by a yellow cord; she wore 
violets in her buttonhole, and tied up her 
racquet with gray-green and yellow ribbon. 
"This girl of m r creation ‘took’ with 
exchange editors. 
She was clipped and 
credited, she was plagiarized by fashion 
writers and correspondents, she was stolen 
bodily. She went into tao best company 
everywhere. 
I could not take up a Sunday 
paper from May to November without rec­ 
ognizing her ;i sthetic outlines. 
She went 
abroad and appeared in the St. James 
Gazette. Then she came home and went 
the rounds in Canada and this country a 
second time, ticketed ‘An English girl’s 
tennis costume extraordinary.’ I became 
very tired of her and I felt a relief when 
the frost killed her. 
"This spring I have heard of her resur­ 
rection in a vague way as ‘A tenuis cham­ 
pion on Staten Island,’ but I had not given 
her any serious heed until I met her face to 
face at an opening. 
There she was in flesh 
and blood, or rather in good silk and wool, 
iii excellent spirit and apparently quite 
popular, 
it is needless to say I won ray 
bet.” 


SH E HAS 4430 D E SC E N D A N T S. 


T he W onderful R ecord of A u n t Lizaie, 
W ho is Said to be 130 Y ears Old. 
[St. tauts Globe Democrat.! 
Living in Chatham county. 17 miles west 
of Cumberland. Team, is Elizabeth Potter, 
colored, aged 136 years. She is not only 
noted for her old age. but also for the num­ 
ber of ber descendauts.sbe being the mother, 
grand mother, great grandmother, andgreat- 
great-grandraother of 4430 persons. 
Of 
children she had 27, the last one dying June 
9,1889.at the advanced age of 94, near 
Thibodeaux, La. Ramus Williams, her eld­ 
est son. attained tho great age of 106. Ras­ 
mus died at Tarboro, N. C.. two yefers ago. 
"Aunt Lizzie” was married three times, 
but had no children by her last husband 
Mrs. Lucy Potter, an aged lady of Robert­ 
son county, whose husband was Lizzie’s 
last owner, has an old memorandum hook 
containing an account of her purchase. 
The entry is as follows: 
"April 4. 1824. Bought woman from J. 
Burton, named Lizzie, stooped; aged 70 
years; price, *600. Paid for with three 
mules." 
"Aunt Lizzie” resides with Rev. Mrs. 
Stoddard, a granddaughter, and is pro­ 
vided with everything to conduce to her 
comfort and hapmnesa. 
lier sight ana 
hearing have succumbed, but her voice is 
unbroken, maintaining the remarkable 
strength it did 25 years ago. 


A n E ra of Pills. 
[New York Slur.] 
I was talking yesterday at the Glenham 
Hotel with a prominent up-town druggist. 
"We are apparently,” he said, "about to en­ 
ter an era from which oup*British cousins 
are just emerging. It is the eraof pills. Over 
there for 20 years they have had a perfect 
craze for medicines of this class. At any 
good chemist’s, as apothecaries are called 
there, you can buy a pill for any ill that flesh 
is heir to. They have specialists who make 
them for canary birds, pet dogs and horses. 
One of them claims to be the only pharma­ 
cist alive wtio can make them for elephants, 
and offers in support of his claim a half- 
dozen well-finisheu globes as large as Flori­ 
da oranges, which belonged to a lot he once 
supplied lor Jumbo. We do not complain at 
the new craze, as the goods are Olean, easily 
handled, and pay a handsome profit to the 
retailers. 
______________ 


W here th e S ingers G a 
[Chicago Herald.] 
Col. Foster, manager of the Boston Ideals 
company. was asked a day or two ago if 
Tom Kart was in his company, and with a 
chuckle tho colonel said: "That reminds 
me of a number of incidents that have hap­ 
pened in my career since I have taken 
charge of this company. 
Now, I have 
been asked this question before; I have been 
asked where Adelaide Phillips and others 
were time and again, and I hare got so I 
answer only in one way. There is no ques- 
tioa waere managers, reporters, newspaper 
and theatrical men generally go, but there 
is a question where singers g o -a t least. I 
hope I know where they go. I may be mis­ 
taken ie my surmise, but I do not believe I 
am .” The colonel said it was only in this 
way he could answer questions as to where 
the old-time singers who at one time had 
belonged to the old Boston Ideals company 
had gone. 


Brooke Herford’s Advice to 
Labors Men. 


CHECKERS. 


Hew 'Twas Did* in I lc h e s te r W hit 


the Preadnr was a Boy. 


We Can Work Hard, But England Can 
Teach Us How to Rest. 


At the Arlington Street church Sunday, 
Rev. Brooke Harford preached from the 
text, "Man Shall Not Live by Bread Alone.” 
An abstract of his sermon follows: 
In common, I suppose, with other minis- 
tors in this city, I have beeu asked by the 
united labor organizations to preach upon 
tho 
Eight-Hour Movement 
To speak 
perfectly frankly, however, I cannot feel 
much interest in this eight-hour movement. 
It seems to mo as if it would he more to the 
purpose to try to call public attention to 
another part of mau’s need of rest. 
The evil is deep in the finer elements of 
Ufo. Home life suffers. They tell of a man 
who. having failed and lost his business 
was asked what ne intended doing "W ell.’ 
said he. "I thiuk I’ll go home and get ac­ 
quainted with my wife and children." That 
man is usually credited to New York; but 
tho story would fit almost as well to many a 
business mail in Boston. 
Intellect suffers. Religion suffers. Half 
the sweetness and beauty ol living and half 
of the worth of manhood are lost. And still, 
above the city’s din and roar, for those who 
have ears to hear, sounds quietly on that 
word, meaning: “Man doth not live by 
bread alone!” 
Of the evil, I am afraid there is no doubt 
What is wanted is morn solid spaces of rest 
and leisure, which may not morely lessen 
the strain a little, but distinctly give oppor­ 
tunity for other things beside work on bust- 
Bess. 
England cannot teach America much in 
the way of work; but when it comes to play 
and leisure aud holidays she can give us 
poult* and beat us. Even In the busiest 
manufacturing districts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire not only are Good Friday and 
New 
Year’s 
day just as absolute and 
universal holidays as Christmas day, but 
Easter 
Monday is 
almost so, and at 
Whitsuntide 
the 
greater part of 
the 
week is holiday; and every city has its an 
pual fair time for a day or two. some twioe 
in the year; and every village has its feast 
day, mostly dating from the times of th# 
old Saxon saints, and. moreover, only a few 
years ago Earl lament established four en­ 
tirely extra "bank holidays,” when ail 
b ialis must close, and those are fast com­ 
ing to be observed in all branches of busi­ 
ness 
But I think that the most important and 
striking of all the English institutions of 
rest and leisure is the now almost universal 
weekly half-holiday. 
I his has come about 
W i t h o u t S l r l k M , 
without agitation, except of the friendliest 
kind the diminution of the working hours 
being abundantly recouped bv the fresher 
vigor of the workers. Do you want to know 
what Hie people do with their half holiw 
days? Watch the horse cars. I he armories 
of the local volunteer regiments are swarm 
ing with young men, who, in an hour. 
will I e setting off for a march into the 
country just for pleasure, or to one of the 
out-town rifle range*. 
Every vacant lot 
has tai cricket club or its foot ball club, 
Tile railroads all have special time cards for 
Saturday afternoons, and run many extra 
trams a) the lowest excursion fares to every 
country resort for 20 miles around, while 
to ail psxces they have special rates for 
round tickets, available till Monday. 
The happy family parties are simply end­ 
less ; and if you go out by o»e of these traius 
at every roadside station are happy groups 
of children who have come "to moat 
father,” and you see them walking off with 
him in triumph, telling him their little 
mans for the afternoon. 
Do I mean to say that it is universally put 
to these beautiful asea ’ Not so; of course 
there ars people who use it badly. But, on 
the whole, no one can see it and live amidst 
it all, a* I did lor many years without feel- 
lng that this Haturday halt holiday is a 
great solid gain to the whole life of the 
community, and it helps Sunday, too. 
Now, why cannot we have the same thing 
is Boston? 
Is it possible here? 
There 
are some broad considerations that I may 
speak of, which may help to show that 
the idea is not so Utopian as at first it might 
seem. 
For one thing it bas been already tried in 
busy communities like our own. 
I cannot 
hear of any obstacles here, but such as ex 
isted in my own city of Manchester, I am 
just old enough to remember the change 
there. I waa first put. as a boy, in a Man­ 
chester counting-house it few mouths before 
the half-holiugy scheme was mooted, and I 
can remember how the idea was scouted at 
first aa impracticable. 
Saturday had been from immemorial 
time tile very busiest day of the week. It 
was riot only the great "market day.” but it 
wa* als# the great day for the cotton trade, 
when all the manufacturers in Lancashire 
gathered in the great exchange. 
T h o N ew spapers T o o k It Up. 
Meetings were held. A .strong association 
for promoting it was formed. First it was 
adopted ie the offices—by lawyers, archi­ 
tects, insurance men, eta 
It was just about this time that the “Ten 
hours’ act,’’ passed a few years before for 
factories, had to be overhauled, and the mill 
owners offered to close at one on .saturdays. 
if ten and one-naif hours might lie tho work­ 
ing time for the other days. The work peo­ 
ple jumped at the chance, and in a few 
months the whole thiag was done. 
I have gone more into detail about all this 
than is usual in a pulpit address, because I 
wish to put this plan before our business 
community in a way which may incline 
both the business and the wage-earning 
classes to consider it. 
Of oourse, when I speak of the practicabil­ 
ity of it here, I do so witli diffidence. Yet 
there is one thing especially which seems 
hopeful, and that is that already the thing 
has a partial existence. There has been a 
constantly increasing number of firms in all 
lines of business. I think, who have been 
accustomed to clo*© early on Saturdays dur­ 
ing July and August. The City Hall depart­ 
ments all close their offices at 12 or I o’clock 
on Saturdays, aad I believe that it is the 
same with the lookers’ offices. 
Moreover, I am told that in general office 
lite Saturday afternoon is a slack time any­ 
how. I confidently look to these offices to 
M et t h e B all H i I l i m . 
I apeak with most hesitation to the repre­ 
sentatives of the labor organizations, be­ 
cause when men are engaged in a move­ 
ment of their own, whether their move­ 
ment be really the best or not, they natur­ 
ally think it is, aud will hardly thank any 
one for iuterposing with a proposal for some­ 
thing else. Yet I earnestly entreat them to 
think whether, even if they should carry 
an eight-hour movement, it would be of as 
deep and widespread benefit as a general 
weekly half-holulay. 
An hour’s work a day less—well, of course 
it would be pleasant, but it would not 
amount to very much in improving the gen­ 
eral laying out of life. 
One misgiving may, indeed, occur to some 
who otherwise would feel inclined toward 
the movement. How would such a half-holi­ 
day be used ? Might it not become, to many, 
merely a new temptation to folly and dis­ 
sipation? 
The simple*t answer is, that 
where it has been tried, no such general 
result has followed. 
But. once, when it was objected to John 
Bright that some extension of the franchise 
was premature, the people not being yet 
educated to use It wisely, he replied. "The 
best way to educate men to ase liberty is to 
give it lo them .” 
The same is quite as true of leisure. Giro 
it to men, and it will bring an education 
of its own; give it to men. and it will be 
at least the means of health, and the 
opportunity of progress and improvement; 
give it to men. aud I believe that it will 
grow to be the priceless and cherished boon 
of an overwrought people, aud a savior of 
health, and life, and happiness to old and 
young, to rich and poor. 


Sea-G oing E lectric Launch. 
[Electrical World.] 
Mr. Pear’s second electric launch, the 
Pilot, is designed as a sea-going pinnace, 26 
feet 6 inches by 5 feet 4 inches, and con­ 
structed to carry 15 people. The hull is 
carved, built cf bright mahogany in narrow 
widths. As in the Viscountess Bury and 
Pioneer, built and successfully run by the 
same firm, deadwood aft bas been entirely 
abandoned with the object of obtaining 
greater efficiency from the Dropeller, facili­ 
tating steering and reducing sui face fric­ 
tion. The Pilot is steered by a tiller, and the 
switch controlling the electrical power 
is flush with the afterdeck and within easy 
reach of the steersman. I ead lined com­ 
partments are arranged under the seats to 
receive -to accumulators supplied iy the 
Electric Construction Corporation, and are 
computed to hold sufficient electrical en­ 
ergy with one charge to propel the boat for 
about eight hours ut eight miles per hour. 
The motor, which is fixed under a centre 
compartment in the boat, in calculated to 
develope three-brake horse power at 700 
revolutions per minute. A clear space is 
left the entire length of the boat, which is 
Suite free from danger, vibration, and the 
isagreeable odor naturally associated with 
steam launches. 


A m ateur P hotography. 


[N ew Y ork Run.) 
"Hello, what’s this? Barnum’s elephant?" 
"No, you poor idiot; that’* a photograph 
of my wife. I took it myself.” 


EDWIN A. DURGIN............................Editor 
Boston. April 26,1890. 
All communications intended for this de­ 
partm ent must be addressed to Edwin A. 
Margin, lock drawer 5220. Boeton, Mass. 
The Boston Chess and Checker Club. 691 
Washington street. Open evenings; all are 
welcome. 


Solution of Position No. 1505. 
By Messrs. Zononi and Smith 
Black men on 12. 28; king on 14; white 
man on 6. kings on l l . 32. 
W hite to play 
and win. 
6.. I 
IO.. 6 15. IO 
I.. H 
32 .27 
14..IO 
ll..1 6 12..16 
1 5 ..ll 
28 32 
1.. 5 
6.. J IO..IS 
16..19 
27 
I 
VV. wins. 


Position No. 1500. 
By W. Hay. North Leith, Scot. 
[Glasgow Herald.) 
BLACK* 


s=sm 
____ — a.......■ rn 


t r s , c f o h n / \ . L o g a n * 


WHIT*. 
White to play and draw. 


Gam e No. 2480— W ill-o’-the-W isp. 
The two following games were played 
at Isiven, Scotland, between Messrs. C. 
Adamson and R. Martins. Adamson s move. 
l l 
15 
22. 18 
OO .15 
19 
15 
20 
23 
23. IO 
I 
5 
V 
ll 
IO 
IO 
30. 26 
9 
IU 
18. 
9 
24 
24 
24 
15 
16 
ll 
22 
18 
5 
14 
l l 
18 
2% SO 
2H. .31 
15. 22 
29 . 25 
21 
17 
28 
24 
l l 
. 4 
25. 18 
ll. 15 
la. 22 
30. .26 
a i. .27 
IO. 14 
25. 23 
‘JIE 17 
31 
2(1 
23. .18 
18. 
9 
4 
8 
14 
21 
25 .21 
27 
23 
5. .14 
30 
2rt 
28. . 7 
24 
Ii* 
18 
14 
27. 28 
2 
8 
3 
IO 
21 
25 
23 
. IB 
8. l l 
32. 27 
27. 24 
20 
Id 
14 
IO 
28 .22 
15. 18 
21 .25 
25. 30 
111 19 
0. IO 
Drawn. 


Game N a 2400—Defiance. 
Martin’s move. 
ll 15 
5 
14 
l l 15 
12 .19 
14. .18 
2 8 .19 
29 
25 
32 28 
23 
7 
23 14 
9..14 
l l 
15 
15 . 24 
2. l l 
IO 17 
27.23 
25 
23 
28 .19 
26-23 
21. 14 
8 .1 1 
7. l l 
4 
8 
0.. 9 
I..17 
22 .18 
24 
20 
22 17 
17 .13 
SI 26 
15.22 
16 
24 
8 .1 1 
a .. 7 
7 IO 
25.. 9 
28. 19 
19 la 
13. 
6 
26 23 
Drawn. 


Game No. 2 4 0 1 -F ife. 
Flayed at Crassgates between R. Martins 
and J. R. Nasmyth. M artins’ move. 
ll.. 15 
25 
22 
7.. IO 
15 
8 
26 
31 
23. 19 
5. 
9 
18.. 15 
23. 27 
16 
IO 
9 
14 
24 
20 
2 
6 
22 
18 
9. .14 
22 
17 
16 
24 
23 
18 
27. 31 
IO 
6 
5 
9 
28 
19 
8 
ll 
8 
4 
14 .18 
26 
23 
9 
14 
16 
8 
31 
27 
6 
I 
9. 13 
22 
18 
4 
l l 
24 
IO 
27 .24 
30 
20 
u 
17 
27 
24 
13 
17 
19. 16 
13 
22 
21. 14 
6 
9 
4 
8 
24 
Ii) 
26 
9 
IO. 17 
32 
28 
17 
22 
20 .10 
ti. 13 
26. 22 
IO 
14 
18 
15 
lit 
IO 
29. 25 
17. 26 
19.. 15 
22 
20 
l l 
7 
I 
5 
31 
26 
14 
23 
8 
l l 
VV. wins 
The foregoing games are se Ie. ted from the 
IVest Lothian Courier. 


G IR L H A T C H IN G C H E ST FROS. 


A P re tty G erm an Custom T h at is 
G row ing P opular in A m erica. 
[I Ad let’ It i'm? Journal.] 
In Germany they have a pretty fashion, 
when the stork comes down the chimney 
and brings a girl baby to make the house 
glad, to begin on her first birthday to form 
her trousseau. Her godmother gives the 
big, handsomely carved hatching chest, and 
in this goes gradually the bed linen, the 
napery and tho silver that, as an industrious 
fraulein, she is to carry to her new home. 
The American mother is beginning to see 
the value of this custom and the hatching 
chest now makes its appearance and is care­ 
fully filled. Grandmamma, wisely euough. 
begins a set of tablespoons, and when the 
little girl 1b 12 years old she will have a full 
dozen of them. each bearing ber initials, 
From aa adoring aunt will have ooine the 
teaspoons, from an uncle the forks and-from 
mamma the handsome napery. Now, these 
things cost a lot of money, but as they are 
?liven so gradually on birthdays, not one 
eels that they are any great expense. 


M A N N IS H M A ID EN S, 


IT IS THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR THE MONEY IN THE WORLD. 


Handsomely illustrated, contains complete and serial stories, ill nitrated articles on travel 
Society Notes, Portraits of Prominent People, Biographical Sketches, be ides a large number cf 
interesting departments carefully prepared, as Health Hints, the Mother's Page, the Dining-Roomt 
Recipes (tried and tested), Fashion Fancies, latest modes, series of articles on Home Dressmaking! 
Flowers and Plants, Fancy Work, Knitting and Crocheting, with many other kindred topios, making 
it ths best magazine in the world for the monev. 
MRS. LOGAN, 
The ED ITO R , w ilt c o n trib u te, in addition to ed ito rial m atter, sketches, rem iniecenees, perso n al 
recollection* of public m en and wom en. Ac. 
JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 
W ill co n trib u te sto ries. 
[A bright, fresh sto ry fro 
In an early n um ber. 
EMILY H U N T IN G T O N MILLER 
W ill co n d u ct a D ep artm en t on Hom e Topics. 
JA M E S W H IT C O M B RILEY 
WU! e n te rta in th e reader* w ith charm ing D ialect Poem s. 
MARY LOWE DICKINSON, 
s e c re ta ry o f K IN G 'S D A U G H TE R S, will talk of th a t Society. 
MISSES JULIET CORSON, CATHERINE OWEN, MARIA PARLOA, 
W ill fu rn ish ap p etizin g Hills of F are. 
A m o n g a I.on* L i l t of C om tr Ihutnrs, the fo llo w in g ar * f n a n d I 


en—"LITTLE TOM MOONEY”— 


MARY J. 8AFFORD, 
MARY LOGAN TUCKER, 
CAPT. CHAS. KING, 
JULIA MAGRUDER, 
ARLO BATES, 
R08E T RRY COOKE, 
OCTAVE THANET, 
EMILY MEIGS RIPLEY, 


HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
DR. HAMMOND, 
GRACE HOWARD PEIRCE, 
DR. FELIX OSWALD, 
MR8. POLLOCK, 
MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD, 
MRS. T. M. COOLEY, 
MRS. C. P. WOOLLEY. 
• V c ., 
. I r e . , 
e k e . 


PROF. MATHEWS. 
ROBT. J. BURDETTE, 
MRS. LEW WALLACE, 
SHIRLEY DARE, 
DR H. N. ALLEN, 
F. L. STANTON, 
ANNA L. DAWE8, 
LIEUT. JOHN P. PINLEY, U.S.A., 


THE HOME MAGAZINE and THE WEEKLY filOBF, 
(One year cafh and postage on beth prepaid) 
Address 
ONLY $1.10 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE, Boston, M ats. 


T hey F o rg e t th a t Man D esirea a Con­ 
tra s t to Him self. 
(Blackwood's Magazine.] 
Have we not noticed within the last few 
year* a change in ths demeanor of "soeie 
ty” girls toward the other sex? How shall 
wo define it? A kind of brusque audacious­ 
ness in conversation, with a souucon of 
slangy chaff; an affectation of asauning 
to 
know 
more 
of 
what 
is 
what 
than 
their 
mothers 
and 
grandmoth­ 
ers 
were 
ever 
permitted 
or 
sup 
posed to know. Do they not often go 
perilously near the border line which con­ 
venance presort bes shall not be overstepped? 
We do not mean this last in the sense in 
which it is alleged, and. truly, that our an­ 
cestresses of the last century thought it no 
shame to call a spade a made, and when 
young demoiselles of sensibility and vivac­ 
ity irted to sigh over the misfortunes of 
Clarissa Harlowe. or divert themselves 
with 
the 
adventures 
of 
Tom 
Joues 
aud 
Sophia 
Western. 
It 
is 
some­ 
thing 
quite 
different 
from 
that 
that 
the 
present 
race 
of 
young 
women affect. It Is rather a total want of 
sentiment that prevails. In former days 
the sex were wont to appeal to men from 
their softer, gentler, weaker side. N,ow It 
is the reverse. They appear to tim at meet­ 
ing men ou their own platform, and con­ 
sorting with them as like to like-from a 
man’s 
standpoint 
rather than from a 
woman’s. 
A girl nowadays will unabashed 
chaff her male partner, rally him. amuse 
him, in bis own coin, in his own manner, 
aud in the way ne would her. This is what 
we understand as the female raannerlsh- 
ness so noticeable in the beau monde of to­ 
day, and. we may add, so unlovely. It is 
forgotten that what a man desires in a 
woman is contrast, not a caricature of him ­ 
self. 


A P re tty W om an on th e Steam er, 
[•dish” In th* St. Louis Republic.] 
The sights on steamer day in New York 
are at once funny and pathetic. Pick out 
a pretty woman who is bidding her husband 
goodby, who has a crowd of friends about, 
and just listen to her. She indulges in a 
monologue something after this fashion: 
"Oh, oh. oh; how can I ever leave you? 
I know I shall be sick the very minute 
we get past Sandy Hook! 
My dearest 
girl. I will leave that order in London with 
a tailor, but I can’t promise it will be a good 
fit. Oh. doctor, did you bring me down 
something for seasickness? 
No, Kitty, 
there’s no use telling them to put any more 
flowers in my stateroom ; have them sent 
down to the captain’s table. My dearest boy. 
what will I do without you. I will thiuk of 
you every day, and cable to you. No. I will 
not speak to those theatrical people on 
board, and they needu’t stare at me iu taut 
way, it was very good indeed of you to 
comedown. Thankyou very much indeed 
for your kindness, but I do grieve so tor my 
husband. ( know I will have a nice time. 
The reason he can’t go is something about 
stocks, but he’s coming over after me. aud 
we are going down to Monte Carlo together, 
because 
I 
do 
so 
want 
to 
gamble. 
How can I leave you? How can I leave 
you? Is my nose red? lf it ie so, do tell Kitty 
to bring me a little powder on a handker­ 
chief.” Alter this the bell rang, we all filed 
off. The dearest friend stood on a pile of 
lumber at the ead of tbe dock and waved 
goodby to the departed one. who, lost to all 
sense of whether her nose was red or 
whether it wasn’t, was weeping on her 
maid's shoulder and being consoled by at 
least IO other women. 
However, she 
chirped up enough to wave a large red 
silk handkerchief at the last, and as! went 
home I thought what a delightful, incom­ 
prehensible creature a woman was. 


A rt In te rp re ta tio n in Chicago. 
[Chicago Tribune.] 
“W hat does it represent?” inquired the 
visitor, as he stood before the gorgeously 
covered canvas in the parlor of Mr. Gasweli 
aud strore to decipher its meaning. 
‘That there paintin’,” said the lnUlior.- 
nane, proudly, "frame and all, represents 
nigh onto *750, b' George!” 


lie W as on O ath. 


i Chicago T ribune.] 
Attorney (to witness)—Mr. Chalkier, if J 
mistake not. you said a few moments ago 
that you sold milk for a living. 
Witness ^guardedly)—No, sir; I said I was 
a milkman. 


We W aive E xam ination. 
[Somerville Journal.] 
Can it be that tbe habit of casting breed 
upon tbs waters is what makes the dark 
blue ocean roil? 


COMMERCIAL MATTERS. 


H O U T O N 
M A R K E T * . 


Praline a. 


B o st o s, M onday, A pril 28. 
BUTTF.R.—The condition of lh* b u tte r m ark et Is 
m uch th* sam e a* la it week. an d price* lem ain im 
chang-,! an d (lead y . 
Choice fresh-m ad* glade* of 
buttes h a re benn In good d em and and the m aik et 
ll pretty w ell cleaned up on the*) kind*, 
(h ere I* 
scarcely any dem and to r Im itation cream ery and 
ladle [lacked, and low grade* are very d ull and 
feature!***. 
W e q n o ts: cream ery , N orthern, ex tra, 2 0 3 2 te 
TH lh, do, W estern, 
extra. 
. .ulioc; do, ex tra lit. 
IBijTOo; do, 
Ast, I6<<l7e; F ra n k lin Co., Man*., 
e x tra cream ery, box, HO 021, do, h a iry , ex tra. 
® 
IS , V erm ont D a iry ,e x tra , 18@ 10; do. N. V..e x tra , 
1 7 4 1 8 ; N. V. 4 Vt. e x tia 1*1, I ft# Dio; do do U t, 
12@ l4c; W estern dairy, e x tra U t, . 
S IS ; do, l it . 
liq IU; W estern im itation cream ery, ex tra, 15@ 
1«; do, ladle-packed, e x tra l i t . 
@14; do, 1st, 
I tv} J if. T runk b u tte r, t * th or % lh print*, ex tra , 
20rf213; ex tra U t, IStolUC AH lh. 
O leom argarine 
So. flour: IO, 1 3 c to; 20, 12*4* 
r ; 80, l ’J % 0 ; 50. 12c. 
F ort 
W ashington: IO, 
1 4 c » PH lid. IS Axe; 30. 1 3 % o ; OO, ISL*. 
Print* 
HW i i to. 
C ltE K S K .—The m ark et is qu iet a a d , buying int* 
been confined to em ail Iota for Im m ediate want*. 
There I* a stead y dem an d fo r th e choice grades, b ut 
otherw ise tbe m arket D \ e n slow . 
W e q n o te : N ew Cheese N ew York e x tra, '#! to. 
I I >, att* 
. 
do 
lit. 
lo o I Ie; 
do, 2d», 
7<fflc; 
V erm ont ex tra , l l 1 « if l l 1 »<•; 
do, 
U t, 1 0 @ llc ; 
to>, 2d*, 7 9 9 :'; 
p a rt skim *. 4@ 7c; Skim*, 2@ :!c; 
Ohio ex tra, I0 % c ; Ohio Ut*, thr ic e . 
L iv er m oi q u o ta tio n * , w h ite, d i s . 
DOMESTIC' IT KOTTS. — Hie receipts of apples the 
p ast wee* were bald, h u t there I* little dem and. 
E v ap o rated a n d dried apple* rem ain quiet an d the 
price* urn unchanged, 
stra w b e rrie s a re p lentiful 
aud sell w ell a t IO to 30c. 
I’m ea ppb s are p len tifu l 
and cheap. 
We q uote; A pples, cooking, #8.fi0® 4.t)0 V h id .; 
E ating apple*. # 4 .0 0 (GVOO; E v aporated apple, fair 
to go ld, a m itie ; do, fan cy ,l i q l o c ; su ndried,sliced 
a n d qu artered , 
G rapes—( a taw na, ft to basket. 4o;aft0c. 
C ranberries, C ap” ( od, 1H barrel, $14.OOJT'ld.OO; 
do. 
crate, ii.5 0 3 )5 .0 0 . 
S traw b erries. 2 0 # 3 0 o Kl qt. 
pineapple*, 
HAY AN It HI RAW 
The m arket. I* firm on choice 
grade*or h ay . h u t dem and Is lath e r quiet o th e r­ 
wise. 
The leed p t* contin na m oderate. 
Rye straw 
Is quiet, and th# tendency Is do w n w ard . 
We q uote: Fancy. 51ft.find 17.BO: Choice. $. . $ . . ; 
do, fair lo good 14.<XMf16 0 0 Fine, £10.u0(ftl3.0<l: 
Sw ale, 
4 1 0 .0 0 : 
Poor to o rd in ary , 
gti.OOtft 
12,00. 
Rye straw , g 18. OO.;it I (1.00; do do M achine, 
f8.00@ 10.00. 
O at straw , * 7.OO@7.50 f( ton. 


G ro c e r I*«. 
C O F F E E .—^Th# coffee quotation* are a* follow*: 
Ja v a P ad ’gs. pale, ., @ . .c; do do, m edium brow n, 
2 6 l,4f8 
2 
6 
do do fancy brow n, ..@ 2(JV ie; do 
I liner, 24 u 2 4 V jc; do M alting, 2 3 c; do I seals, 
. (9 
233 ±e; do A n kola. *0V u@ 2tc; 
do llo llsn d bags, 
2 3 V ji# 2 4 t; M andhellng* and A yer Bangles, 2ii® 
2714c ; Mocha, 86,4251 «c; Rio*, pi line, 21 Vgc; 
do 
fair, . .® 20V kc; do o rd in ary , i u ! *c; low ordinary, 
lH ^ ic j M aracaibo, 20@ 28by''; L ag u ay ra,2 1 c;C o sta 
Rica, 2 2 l/*c; Jam a ica , 2 0 W o 2 2 c , G uatem ala, 2 9 4 
24c; M exican, 
23Vg@24V*c; 
H ayti, 
2 2 9 2 3 c ; 
M anila '.flit/.". 
FR U ITS AND NUTH—Th# fru it m arket is strong 
an d active. 
Lemon* are Im proving as o th er fruit* 
becom e snare* and higher, 
finnan** a rs In better 
request as prices ’or O ranges 
advance. 
D ried 
fruit* are fairly active. 
Q uotations: Raisins, London Inver*, new , $2.ftO@ 
2.85; 
M uscatel, 
new , 
f t . HO; 
Sultana. 12< tl6. 
Kleme, fli/g; V alencia 
new , 7 V g ^ s j do. On (Tara, 
l o a m , 
t arran t* . gd .6O q 8 .OO. 
c itro n , Leghorn, 
18@ 20. 
Date# — P ersian , new , 
do, fard, 
new , 7@9. 
Fig*, lavers, 1 1 4 2 6 ; 
do, 
keg, 5@7. 
P runes, French, esse, 0@ 12; do, T urk, new , ,.® 
4 Va I do, bag, 31.4 {CU 
lem o n s, M essm s, 92.76 4 
S.80; do Palerm o, * 2 .7 6 0 3 .6O. 
O ranges—Florida, 
96.00@ 7.00: 
Palerm o. 
*3 60,45.OO. 
Italians*— 
H araooa, yellow , * I.O O @ f.lft; do Red, 7,rv 'W .e ; 
P o rt Lim on, 91.fto@ 1.76; Jam aica, No. I, *1.60; 
8 hands, g i.fO ; No. 2, 75c. 
W alnuts, 1 6 /fld c ; 
C astinas. 
lo t Pecans, lO ftiB o ; Filberts, O f l l ; 
A lm onds. ln tftlO ; 
P eanuts, hand-picked, 
do. Ems, f>Vi ode. 
SUG A TI. 
idle m ark et Is firm for refined an d the 
d em and has Im proved. 
We q u o te: C ut-loaf, 7*^0; crushed, 7 l *je,j 
pub 
verlzen, 7c; cubes. Obhc; pow dered, 6V*c; gran 
ills ted. 8 Vs @6 «. »c; 
C onfectioners' A. 0 I lo c , 
S tan d ard A, 6 L ie; 
E x tra C, 6 13-10C; 
C, 5@ 
6*/8c l Y ellow , 6 3-16@5 I 18c. 


F l o u r a n t i G r a i n . 


FLO U R .—Follow ing are the cu rren t price* for 
carload lot* of flour : 
F ine F lo u r, *2.60(42.85; Superfine, *2.86@ 3.35| 
Com m on ex tras, 98!30:ff4.00; Choice ex tras, *4.38 
(44.H6; 
M innesota baker*. 
93.96 4 4 .3 6 . p aten ts, 
J .... a 
; 
M ichigan roller, # 4 .0 0 4 4 .8 0 ; 
New 
Y ork roller. 94 60W 4.80; Ohio an d In d ian a, 94 RO 
@ 4.86; do, do, stra l’t . 9 4 .8 0(48.20; d o ,d o , patent, 
■6.OO4 5 .2 O; » t Louis an d ill, clear, 94.76@ S.86; 
do, do, K n ig h t, f4 .8 0 @ 5 .0 0 ; do, do, patent, 9 6.10 
@ 5.30; Spring w heat patents, # 6.2fi@ 6.76 TH bbl. 
COHN—We qu o te: 
High m ixed, 47o IR bush; 
Steam er yellow, 48V ic f t bush; 
Steam er m ixed, 
4 6 W e M b u sh ; ordinary, 46< 
OATS—No. I 
stan d ard , do 
460 ft bush. 
I aad Fancy, clfnped, 88W0 TR bush; 
, 87Vs<’: No 2, do, 3GWc; No 3, do, 
85Wo ¥( bush; refected white. 34c 4R bush; No. 
2 mixed, 33484c; rejected mixed, 32o V bush. 


F is h . 
FISH—Following are the current prioea for th* 
week past: 
Mackerel—Extra Bloaters, mess, f20.00@30.00; 
No I. do do. 0S5 l)O{allH.OO: No I, shore, $23.00; 
No. I Hay, *22.00; No. * Bay, #21,00; No. 2 
medium, J?16 60; 
No. 3. ordinary, 
fid.OO; 
No. 3, medium, 9..■•@18.50; No. 3 large. 919.00 
@....; No. 2, large, f20.CO@91.00; No. 1,924.00 
@28.00. 
Codfish—Dry Bank. large. 95.50,4...,; do, do. 
medium, 94.75'i6.00: do. N. 8. Shore, 9.... @ 
.... , Pickled Bank, f4.7ft@....; Georges, *6.76® 
.... ; 
Shore, 96.25d6.60; Hake, #2.50@2.76; 
Haddock, 83.2643.60; 
Pollock, pickled, |2.50 
(42.76: do, slack salted, #3.2643.50. 
Boneless 
Hake, 4r@4Wc V to: Boneless Haddock, 4Vs4 
4%c: boneless Cod, fl?jS7. 
Herring—Nova Mg,(ti* splits, large. 96.60,48.75; 
do medium, f4.50@5.00: Labrador, #....@5.50: 
Round Shore, large. #3.50@3.76. 
M iscellaneous. 
HIDES AND SKINS—Following are the current 
prices: Brighton steers, jiatlve packer, 047W, 
ew EnglancTsteers,green, 6 4 6 V a;d o ,co w , ,.@3Vac; 
ao, do, bulls, 3 8/z ( '3 ; 
sailed stem s, fiW @ 7; do, 
cows, ,.@ 6 W i buus.4V»@4A4( 
C alfskins—deacons, 
15@ 40c; 6 f 7 tos, 8 6 ^ 7 0 4 0 lbs, 7 6 4 8 0 c ; 9 4 1 2 
lbs, 86sn90«; Texas, dry-salted, 7@ 8; 
Tex flint 
rough, 9@ ..; T exas kips, Ort ..; B uenos Ayres, 0@ 
OW: 
KIO G rande, 
0 W 4 1 1 ; 
M ontevideo, 
.. @ 
13W ; C ordova,*8M s; Rio G rande kins, 
S ierra Leone, l l ; Bissau it G am bia, 9@ 10; 
Zan­ 
zibar hides. O ast..; 
I am ative, 8@ 8W ; Dry C hinas, 
To Va® 12. 
H E ED S.—W e quote as follow s; 
Clover, W est, 
7@ 7W c 
V 
do, 
N orth, 7 @ 8 ; 
do, w hite, 
l o @ 1 8 ; 
do, Alsike, 10W @ 14i do. L u c e rn e ,..® 
17; Red Tom W est, W sack, # 1 .6 0 4 1 .7 5 ; do, J e t 
soy, # 2 .0 0 4 2 .1 0 ; It. I., bent, # 1.85@ 1.90; H unga­ 
rian, 70-48BC; 
Gold M illet, 
0 0 @ fl.2 6 ; com m on 
M illet, 6fl@ 80c; O rchard, TH bush # 1 .2 6 4 1 .4 0 ; B lue 
G rass, i l . 2 5 4 i .30 It bush; Tim othy, W est, #1.00 
S 
I .7 0 %t b u sh ; do. N orth, # 1 .70® 1.86 m bush; 
m erican flaxseed, # 2 .00(4 2 .2 6 . 
SA LT—Q uotations a re as follow s: 
Liverpool, in 
bond, h h a , S I.0 0 4 1 .15; do, d u ty paid, 11.40® 
1.55; B. ,k W ’th ’us, # 1.35@ 1.50; Liverpool, c. f., 
8 6 o @ fl.0 0 ; Cadiz, in bond. # t.8 7 W @ .. ; T rau an l, 
bund, 92.00; T u rk ’s Islan d , bhd., J2.25@ 2.40. 
STA R C H —The q u o tatto n sfo r K aren a re : P otato 
sta rc h , 4 4 4 1 *0 ; 
C om , 2 W d 2W e; 
W heat, 4 W 
@6 W e. 
T< ill ACCO. - W e q u o te : 
H avana w rappers, 93.50 
@ 5.00; do, fine fillers, #1 .1(K@1.2 6 ; do, good file rs, 
96c d #1.05; T ara I a n d l l cuts, 85@ 1.00; fair, 
8 5 4 9 5 ; K entucky lugs. 2W @ 4o; do, leaf, 7W @ 
12W e ; H av an a s’d w r’s ,3 5 4 6 0 ; do, 2ds, 20@ S0; 
do, binders. 8@ 12; do, seed fill, 6@ 8: C onn an d 
M ass fill, 5 3 8 ; do, binders, 10@ 15; do, 2ds, IS ® 
IO; do, fair w rappers, 20@ 26; do. fine w rappers, 85 
f 
>46; Penn w rappers. 20@4()( do, fillers, 1G@20; 
n m stia w rans. H i.6 0 3 2 .7 5 . 
TA LLO W —Follow ing are the qu o tatio n s: T allow , 
prim e, 4 V a® #W ; Oouiitrr,4<@ 4W ; Bflhe, 8 W 3 3 H4 ; 
house grease, 8W@3-Vk; grease,tan n ers, I W 4 3 ; do, 
chip, 2" 
do, n aphtha, 1V8®2Vs; do, h a rd 
4W @ ftW - 
W OOL.—The receipts of wool the past w eek w ere 
6217 
bales 
dom estic an d 
988 bales 
foreign, 
against 3406 bales dom estic a n d 2864 bales for­ 
eign last week, an d 3348 boles dom estic an d 4646 
bale* foreign tor th s corresponding w eek la 1889. 


W ATERTOW N! CA TTLE M A R K E T. 


Arrlvslsof lire stock at Brighton and Watertown 
for the week ending Friday, April 25,1890: 
Eastern cattle, 49; 
Western cattle, 2461; North- 
em cattle, 240. Total, 8940. 
W estern sheep an d lam bs, 8308; N orthern sheep 


and lam bs. 1233; 
E astern sheen 
a n d lam b s, —. 
Total. t>641 
Sw ine, 1)669. 
V eals, 2250. 
H o n e s, 840. 


FRICKS O F K i n k s . T A L L O W , 9 C t VS, * C . 
Cent* % to. I 
E ach. 
B righton hides. «V» 3 .. 
Sheepskins. .. 2fto® 9 . . . . 
B righton ta ll'w .4 
3 .. lam b sk in s... 
2fto@# . . . . 
c o u n try h id e s ..5 
a . . D a lry sk ln s,... 
lfl:»35« 
C ountry tall'w . .3 
@ .. j W o o lsk in * .... 5 0 c @ fl.0 0 
C alfskin* 
5 
3 8 I 


T H E BO STO N STO CK M A R K E T . 


L atest Q u o ta tio n s........ 


A nniston C ity ... 
A i’dn w a ll............. 
B oothbay. . . . . . . 
B oston.................... 
Boston W Pow er 
B oylston................ 
B rookline............. 
C am pobello........ 
C u tle r.................... 
P sst H osron........ 
Frcuohm ’n 's B’y 
Lamoine. ....... 
M averick............. 
N ew port.............. 
Petli M e n a n .... 
P a y s o n .... 
. 
Penobscot Bay.. 
San D iego.......... 
S u lliv an H arb o r 
S w am p sc o tt. .. . 
T opeka.................. 
W est E n d ........... 
W inter H arbor. 
W in th ro p ............ 
W ollaston........... 


. 3 P . M. 


LAND STOCKS. 
,— A pril a e — s 
Bid. 
Asked. 
69 
e l 
7 % 
8 % 
.60 
6 % 
— 
0 % 
7 
3 
w 
4ft* 
I 
6 


1% 
I k 
4 % 
4 % 
6 % 
6 o i e 
.60 
2 % 
2 % 
3 
a » e 
2Va 
I 
■mm 
— 
1% 
23 
24 
1 % 
'€*■ 
3 % 
2 % 
25 
.60 
wa* 
— 
l % 


April 98 
Bld. 
59 
V' 
34A* 
I 
I*A 
46 o ie 


A sked. 
elSVA 
60 
ai,* 


2*4.r 


“t»4 
2Q 
2* a 
2 4 - s 


.76 
.75 


At ch, Top A S F 
39* i 
A tlantic A Pac.. 
— 
Boston A A lb ... 213 
B oston A Lowell 
— 
Bos A M aine*.. 226 
Boston A P ro v . 250 
Cal S o u th ern .... 
— 
t e n trai M ass... 
1 7 3* 
C ent’ul M ass pf. 
36 
( hi, B ur A Nor. 
40 
Chi A W M idi.. 
43Vs 
C hi. B ur A U ... 105 
Cm , San A ('le v . 
— 
i lev A c a n to n . 
— 
C la v i C an prof 
— 
E astern* 
163 
I astern pref .. 140 
F itch b u rg pref. 
PO bv 
F lin t* P M arq . 
3«> s 
Flint A P M Pf. 103 
K C .H A G ulf 
— 
K C , M A D!r„ 
- 
K C , F S A M ein. 
65 
L outsvA E vans 
— 
Louisv A Ev p rf Sd 
M aine C entral.. 151 
M exican Cen. 
24 V# 
>’ Y A N E tig .. 
4 0 ’s 
NY A NE pref* - 
N o rth e rn . 
— 
N orw ich A W oi 
— 
Old Colon v...... 
Oregon S Line., 
P ort. Saco A P. 
Sum m it Branch 
U nion P acific.. 
West E nd com . 
West End p ref. 
Wisconsin Cen. 
Wi* Cen p ref.. 
W ore, N AKoch 


RA ILROA D STOCKS. 
301,3 


J74M| 
227 


1918 
37 
44 
HWG* 
"to 3 
164 


2 4 V* 
4 6 ’ 3 
117 


601,4 
6 0 % 
6% 
— 
e c u 
aets 
- 
82 
86 
86% 
SO 


3% 
IO* 
A llouez.............. 
Atlantic.......... 
B o n an za............. 
B oston A M ont. 
4 8 % 
B u tte A B oston. 
1 4 % 
C alum et A Hee* 270 


MINING STOCKS. 


C a ta lp a .... 
C entennial......... 
D u n k in ................ 
F ra n k lin ............. 
H u ro n .................. 
K earsargo.......... 
M canard............. 
N ap a .................... 
N atio n al............. 
O sceola............... 
P ew ablc.............. 
Pontiac................ 
Q uincy................ 
R idge................... 
Ha ut* F e............ 
T am arack .......... 


.20 


15 
3 % 
n % 


i% 
2 9 % 


.30 
88I 
.40 
165 


3 Vs 
16 
.7 ft 


r n 
272 
24% 
.ftO 
16% 
3% 


_5Vi 


2 9 % 
9 


39% 
b ’ s 
ais 
174 
225 


19 
1730 
40 
io-r.4 
280 
23 


140% 
9 0 % 
37 
10 2% 
135 


tis 
25 
ft? 
151 
2 4 Vt 
4 b 1 * 


155 
170 
177% 
ftt'% 
130% 
Bdl* 


86% 
29% 
69 
125 


3% 


7 5 % 
48 
14V , 
275 
.90 
-ST", 
.60 
15% 
3% 
12s * 


1% 
3 1 % 


.SO 
89 I 
.46 
1 6 8 % ' 


A tchison 4 s . .. . 
A tchison in c ... 
M exlo’n Cen 44 
M ax C 1st inc 3* 
M exl’cu Ce Inc. 
W U Cen 1st 5s. 
WI* Ceti i n c .... 


BONDS. 
5 ft! 
« 4‘ 
62 
7 8 % 
40% 
9 7 % 
98% 
57% 


8 4 % 
68 
63 
7 3 % 
7 3 % 
4 0 % 
4 0 % 
98 
2 7 % 
0 8 % 
0 8 % 
68% 
TELEPHO NIC STOCKS. 
A m erican B ell. 923 
224 
223 
E rie 



m 
421/4 
4 2 % 
43 
M exican™ ............95 
I 
-9 7 % 
New E n g lan d .. 
60 
6 0 % 
SO 
T ropical.................80 
.86 
.80 
M ISCELLANEOU S. 
K astm an C ar H 
E dison Ph DOU 
L am son s t Her. 
34 
P u llm ’n P al C ar 
— 
Reece B utton (I 21 
SiouxC ’y S Y 'd . 145 


av* 
2% 
e% 
34% 


2% 
6% 
3 3 % 
161 
21 
146 


Am C otton OIL. 
A m P n e u T o o l.. 
— 
B ay S tate G as.. 
35 
b u rto n 8 tk C ar 
3 
b u rto n BC p ref 
8 
Chl.B osA Liver 108 
E u ro p ’n W eld ’g 1 2 3 % 
F o rt W ayne E l 
1 4 % 
Illinois S te e l... 
8 7 % 
Mt D esert A E ft .66 
Mat Lead T ru st. 1 9 % 
S ugar T r u s t.... 7 8 % 
Th-H ous E le o .. 
58 
Th-Houa El p ref 2 6 % 
T h-W eldlng.... 325 
W ent’ghoua* E l 4 2 % 


•E x-dividend. 


U N LISTED STO C K I. 
26% 
4% 
se 


126 
14 % 


.70 
19'% 
7 2 % 
66% 
26 
246 
44 


2 7 % 


3 4 % 


8 
107 
119 
I 4* 
89 
.76 
1 9 % 


6 5 % 


43 


4 % 
.ftO*4 
I * 
2% 
1% 
24 1% 
r« 
25 
.60 
1% 


30% 


220 


2 2 8 % 


1 9% 
IS 
37 
45 
107% 


9 % 
94 
1031% 
150 


3 7 % 
103% 
1 3 7 % 
48 
70 
27 
lilt 
24% 
40% 
117 


60*4 


66% 
52 
86% 


4 
IS 
JIO 
4 8 % 
15 


24 


163% 
12% 
.55 6 Vs 
21 s 
3 1 % 
9 


OO 


.50 


84% 
8* 
981,4 
99 
69 


324 
433* 


fc ft 
.85 


e3* 
i i i 7* 


37% , 


35 


i i i 


. p 
19% 
Mi 
36 
243 
43 


S E N A T O R S U N G A G G E R 


H oar’s E leotion Bill C annot P ass, N o t 
th e R ules be Spiked. 


W a s h i n g t o n , April 37.—Represent»ti vs 
William L. Wilsou of West Virginia said 
today that be quite believes the rumor tc 
be correot tnat Steve Elkins woald be a 
candidate for Congress in his district this 
fall. 
“The Republicans want the use of hie 
barrel badly,” he said. “and to nominate 
bim would be the surest way to get it on 
tap. It will have to run very freeJy, how­ 
ever, to give him any chance of election; 
unless, indeed, he might he elected by some 
such contrivance as is provided for In the 
Hoar or Lodge Federal election bills. 
"The Democratic senators have it in theii 
power to prevent tile passage of any snob 
bill under the preoant rules of the Senate. 
"Mr. Chandler’s amendment to the roles, 
which he offered last week and which he 
stated was done without consultation with 
atty of his party colleagues, was intended 
simply to pave the way tor tbe passage of 
the Hoar election bill. lf that amendm ent 
is adopted tke Republicans have it in their 
sower to close debate whenever they may 
see fit 
"There is no hope, however, of the amend- 
ment being adopted. The more conserva­ 
tive Keenblican senators, men Uke Sher­ 
man, Eamuads. Morrill and others of that 
stamp, are very tenacious of what they call 
th eriu h to f the Senate; moreover, they pre 
not pleased with Mr. Chandler for having 
tbe presumption to offer such a radical 
ameudment without having first consulted 
them. 
“In any case the amendm ent could not be 
adopted, ag under the present rules there ie 
absolutely no way by wmch debate in the 
bon ate ca* be limited.” 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 
That Is the question. You cai make gone 
money—more than you have nay idea of—by 
getting subscribers te The Weekly Glebe* it 
gives the largest commission ever paid on rn 
dollar weekly. Send for new rates. 
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I tortes for you. my dear,” said he. 
John 
: tells me you Iiko dowers. John is a great 
amateur trardener in Im way also. I feel a 
deal safer to leave him here now th th e 
has had the stood fortune to win yon for his 
wife. He has been wild in his day a little 
w ild—bot he always loved his old father, 
and he has had the sense to ohoose a wife 
like von. He ll do well now. I don’t doubt.” 
And John came un and placed a blue or­ 
chid in my hand. 
•‘Your favorite color. DI! said he. 
So we were married, and, like the people 
in the children’s story books, "lived happy 
ever a tte r” 
. 
, 
,, 
The onlv reference to my husband s past 
history that I ever heard, outside of our 
home. wa< on one summer evening, when I 
chanced to see two of the mill hands gather­ 
ing blackberries o the rocky side of Bald 
mountain, as our pony carriage wound 
along the steeo road the pony carriage that 
glowed 
, 
"There’s a queer story,” said one to the 
other, "that the famous cracksman, Mad 
Mortimer, once hid a month in this very 
cave behind these wild clematis trails, 
that time the New York detectives were 
hunting bim for the Bigler bank case. I 
wasn’t living here then, but I've often 
b a n e id o f i f H 


DIANA’S LOVE STORY. 


I often told Adam that our home on the 
Bald mountain wa* exactly like living on a 
solitary island oat at sea. We were all sur­ 
rounded with floating wreaths of fog.which 
looked for all the world like white-capped 
waves. 
For weeks at a time nobody came near us. 
bot I do not mind. The doctors had told 
Adam that the restoration of his health de­ 
pended on his living for a few years at this 
high altitude, and what sort of a sister 
should I have been to let him stay alone in 
the little brown cabin, where the smoke 
from the charcoal pits ascended night and 
*ohn*aYwaysa?lowed mTtodrivVformyseif. 
d a y . as if the place were an extinct volcano, 
and never had left off belching tire and 
smoke? 
We took turns. Adam and I. like a vigi­ 
lance committee. 
I worked all day in the 
little stone w alled garden, trying to make 
the rose bushes and the hollyhocks believe 
they were down in some sheltered valley, 
and singing about mv little odds and ends 
of housework; and when the sunset died 
away on Bald crag and the whip-poor-wills 
began to sing below us. Adam, w ho had 
slept all day. sallied out to the charcoal 
pits to keep his lonely vigil-for we were 
poor people, and had to earn our living as 
best we could. 
And all went very smoothly until old 


COLONIAL COURTING. 


Wooing and Winning in the 
Olden Tyma 


eastern* aal Laws that Made the Lever’s 
Let an l!ihappy One. 


Details of a Marriage Ceremony in New 
England Two Centuries Aga 


wife, then to a gentleman in the audience 
who seemed to enter heart and soul into the 
spirit of -the occasion. I cannot explain how 
this selection is made. I look upon it as a 
species of magnetism. I use this word for 
the want of a petter one to convey the 
thought. 
_______________ 


SIX MILE /IS H LINES. 


Twenty Thousand Hooks on Every Line, 
and 2000 Fish Fulled Bp at Every 
Haul. 
(New York Run.] 
They fish with fishlines six miles long in 
Winnebago lake. Wisconsin, and use 20,000 
hooks on ev e r y line. 
If they don’t haul up 2000 fish every time 
they lift a line they don’t think they are 
having very good luck. 
And every fish will weigh from 20 to 70 
pounds. 
That’s the way they fish for sturgeons out 
there. One of these fishlines will reach 
half way across the lase. It is a rope an 


(Pittsburg Dispatch.] 
‘How did they use to court in old days, in 
the times of th* Puritans?” said a Boston 
- 
i maiden to an antiquarian. The classic fossil 
- 
S M 
S I." M d th . other. "But I didn't ! mode reply to th . effect that th . .octal : ' M I . IM 
n 
d 
.,,etcb e i ant WU, 
know that was the b lae. Plucky fellow, 
law softhe colonists were somewhat strin- * _?_ _ _ ” _ 
wasn't he? By the way,how did it all end? 
gent, that love made itself manifest then as 
T*l«r tt*®d him at leat didn’tMttorT 
aow 
bat 
tho 
difference between tho 
Not .they. t ame. pretty near it u p . n ' methods of 1660 and 181.0 was great. Ile 


"WALRUS" HAS HIS SAY. 


Incidents in His Life Told 
the Haddock Jugglers. 


His First Venture a Lodging- flense, Us 
t e n d a Relic Shop. 


News of “ The Cary Chicken's” Peath 
Brings the Story to an End. 


Maine, but he gave 'em the slip, once for 


"Gave them the slip? How?” 
"Didn’t you never hear? 
Rode off a 
precipice 40 feet high witii his loaded re­ 
volver in his hand, 
ust as they were 
chuckling to think of the reward they were 
going to tref. Body never was recovered. 


Presently became back. panting. 
"Such a jolly deep cave.” said he. 
‘But I 
shouldn’t think a man could hide there a 
month, should you?” 
"No. I answered, absently. “I should not 
think he could.” 


A BABY’S WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 


Saved in a Nevada Avalanche by Crawl­ 
ing Under a Stove—A Real Life Ro­ 
mance That Beats the Story Books. 
'Virginia (Nev.) Enterprise.] 
A short time ago was the anniversary of a 
snowslide which came down Mount David­ 
son in 1867, sweeping away two or three 
houses and killing Richard Nor they. The 
slide occurred at a point on the eastern face 
of the mountain above the old Halo Sc Nor­ 
cross hoisting works. 
In 1876, Jan. 18. there was a second ava­ 
lanche at the same place, which killed two 
men and buried a woman and a child. The 
woman and the child were. however, dug 
out. of the snow uninjured. The woman 
was protected by a portion of her wrecked 
bom e-a frame structure. 
The house was swept from its foundation 
in such a way as to leave the lower floor in­ 
tact. The woman was first rescued. She at 
once began to cryoutfor hercbild, of which 
nothing was to be seen about the wrecked 
house. 
Soon some one said: "I hear a child.” 
All listened, and several persons asserted 
that they heard the faint cry of a child, and 
agreed that it came from above—up on tho 
side of the mountain. 
Ail in that direction appeared to be acom- 
pact mass of snow. Men were soon scat­ 
tered over the mountain slope near where 
it was supposed the several wrecked build­ 
ings bad stood. The faint cries of a child 
were heard, but it was several minutes be­ 
fore the rearchers could agree whence the 
sounds came, 
At last, the sounds were so well located 
that digging began. The snow was so com­ 
pact that it was difficult to remove it with 
shovels, and the workers dared not use 
picks, therefore there wai time for a big 
crowd to collect, and a great excitement to 
grow while the digging was in progress. 
The cries of the child constantly became 
mere distinct, and at last, after four feet of 
snow had been dug through, the top of a 
cooking-stove was reached. 
The voice of the child was then so plainly 
heard that several voices cried oat: “It is 
in the stove! The child is in the oven of 
the stove!” 
Soon a hole had been made beside the 
stove, and a man. thrusting down his band, 
said that the oven door of the stove on that 
side was closed. Examination soon showed 
that the opnosite door was also closed. The 
mystery of the whereabouts of the child 
was not solved until the workers had dug 
down to the door of the house. It was then 
found that the child was beneath the stove, 
whence it was hauled out safe and sound. 
It had doubtless been crawling about the 
floor when the avalanche came, and at the 
first rush of snow was pushed under the 
stove, which, fortunately, stood on blocks 
several inches in height. 
That child is probably still alive and in 
the city, lf so. it is now about IS years of 
age and too big to be again saved in the 
same way. 
_______ 


T H E IR SECOND LOVE. 


I note Porno t h e c o l o r e d man. suddenly an- ’ And that was the 
end of Mad Mortimer, 
ronnced his intention of abandoning the j He died as he had lived-clear grit to the 


c h a r c o a l business 
"Mamma, do stop Fox a minute!” cried 
"l’s gettin’ old." said Uncle Porno. an I ; mv little boy breathlessly. 
"Let me look at 
.,n’t melder a bald eagle nor yet a ltzzard.to ! the cave where the robber chief hid lrom 
lib a top o’ de mountain no longer. It’s too his enemies. Only one minute, mamma 
desprit lonesome fur ole Pomp!” 
"Bat think what it is for us.” reasoned 
Adam. 
, 
"You’s young folks,” obstinately uttered 
Uncle Pomp. "T’ings is altogether differ­ 
ent wid yous.” 
So we were left alone, which made mat 
tent pretty hard for Adam. Nobody cared 
to come up Bald mountain if they could 
possibly make a livelihood anywhere else. 
But one evening just as I was getting 
ready to take a chicken sandwich and a pail 
of tea to the charcoal pit for Adam’s supper, 
a tall red-shined man came swinging up the 
stony path toward our gate. 
“Heard you wanted help up this way,” 
said he. taking off his cap ana inclining his 
head not ungracefully. 
My heart leaped within me. 
"Oh.” cried I. "we do!” 
"W hat sort of work is it?” he said, look­ 
ing curiously around him. "There don’t 
seem to be much chance for farming up 
here, and I haven't seen any mill machin­ 
ery. nor shafts for ore.” 
"Tending the charcoal pit,” I explained. 
“Sit down and rest a little, and I will show 
you where my brother is. Will you have a 
drink of tea and a sandwich?” 
He drank eagerly; he ate as if he had not 
tasted food for a week. I watched him the 
while. He was dark, strong featured, sin­ 
ister lookiag. with a close-shaven face, jet 
I felt no sentiment of fear or aversion to 
blin. 
“Now.” he said at last, "I am ready.” 
He tended the fires that night while 
Adam slept. 
"Can you board him. Di’.”’ said Adam. 
"Why not? He’d be a much pleasanter 
boarder than Uncle Pomp. I'm sure.” said 
I, laughing. "See those beautiful red lilies 
he has transplanted so carefully into my 
garden that they haven’t drooped a leaf! 
hee the funny little turtle he brought from 
Black brook for my aquarium ! Oh, by the 
wav. no one has told me his name.” 
"it is rather an unusual one—John 
Smith.” Adam answered. 
"vVhat brought him out on top of Bald 
mountain?” 
"He was out of work. and heard that I 
needed a hand up here. He is very bright 
and intelligent and has travelled a good 
deal I rather like the fellow.” 
John Smith remained a month with us. 
He did a great deal more than Ins share of 
the work. 
•'The squire isn’t over strong.” be said, 
nodding toward Adam, ’ and he ought to 
be favored, lie shall be. as long as I am 
here.” 
It was in the spring of the year, and John 
Smith helped me with my little flower gar­ 
den. He brought home rare bird's eggs for 
m y collection; be evinced a knowledge of 
plants that quite surprised me on one occa 
Bion. when we unexpectedly came across a 
raze orchid in the woods. 
"I should think you would be a good gar­ 
dener. John,” said I, 
, , 
. . 
. 
"I was a gardener once. I had charge of 
a house full of Jamaica ferns, and looked 
after a forcing bouse for ear.v peaches that 
brought i i apiece in market.” 
"Whv did you leave your place; 
"Oh. for a variety of reasons! Look here, 
Diana', you’ve set this lily bulb too far iu 
the shade. Bring it forward a little.’ 
i colored a little. I felt that perhaps I 
had asked an impertinent question. But. 
alter all, he did not seem offended, because 
he worked long after dusk making the bor­ 
der of wild violets for my flower boa. so 
that the newly transplanted roots should 
get tbe benefit of the coming shower that 
muttered alone the west. 
It was the very next day tnat Ralph Mad­ 
dox came up Bald mountain aDd asked me 
to marry him. 
••Of course you said yes! ” said Adam. 
when he questioned me about it afterward. 
"Of course I said no!’” 
Adam opened his eves very wide. 
"Why. I thought you liked Ralph Mad­ 
dox!” said he. 
"< ne can’t marry every man one likes, 
said I. pettishly. 
"But we are poor. little sister, a n i the 
Maddoxes have the finest house iii the vil­ 
lage—and it is a desolate sort of life for you 
to live up here on Bald mountain ” 
"I never was so happy in my life as I am 
on Bald mountain, now!” cried I. 
Adam whistled. 
„ ^ 
‘ There is no accounting for tastes,” ob­ 
served he. 
I sung merrily over my work as I got tea 
that evening-the simple tea. at which 
Adam was my first guest. John ,Smitli my 
last. For it was Adam's night at the char­ 
coal pits. The fragrance of the tea, the ap­ 
petizing odor ot the wnd-strawberry short­ 
cake. tlie wadies that I myself had ♦aked — 
how plainly I remember it a ll! I was clear­ 
ing off the table. John sat on tbe doorstep, 
reading the weekly paper. 
* 
"W hat are you reading? ’ I asked, as I 
stopped to give the cat her saucer of milk. 
He la u g h e d ..................... 
• It seems the Bayville villagers have had 
a dreadful panic.” said he. 
"There’s a 
rumor that Mad Mortimer is somewhere in 
hiding in their midst. Think of th a t’.’’ 
"Who is Mad Mortimer?’’ I asked. 
“Haven’t you beard of him? A famous 
safe cracker and forger - one of those genteel 
highwaymen you read about—” 
"I don’t read about them.” 
"Well, that other folks read about—who 
make polite speeches to the ladies while 
they pocket their silver spoons and cameo 
eardrops. Bah! The humbug there is in 
this world! Isay, Di!” 
“Well?” 
"If the fellow really wanted to hide him­ 
self. where could he do i* better than in 
just such a J lace as this?” said Smith. 
Who ever comes bere?” 
"Well. I hope he won’t!” said I. 
"You’re a p lu c k y girl. Di. I don’t believe 
you’d be afraid even of Mad Mortimer!” 
"Yes. I should .” I persisted. 
“Remember, the devil isn’t always as 
black as he’s painted:” 
“John. don’t talk that way!” 
"Di. nut down that dish-towel! Come 
here!” 
“ W hy?” 
"I’ve got something to say to you. I’ve 
been a Tying scounarel all these weeks. I 
am the runaway scamp that meu would 
scotch as they would a snake! I am Mad 
Mortimer, I tell you this because the chase 
is get m g too hot in my vicinity. I must 
go away ’’ 
1 
^ 
I looked at him in surprise. Was I dream- 


"Im not such a villain as folks would be­ 
l ie v e . ” he went on.- " lf I could explain all, 
you would understand that I’ve been more 
ginned against than sinning. Di. But there s ; 
no use rn talking about that. Goodby, my i 
girl! Tell Adam how it was. Tell him to 
keep my secret.” 
I 
"John. you are not going to leave us?” 
) 
“ Would you have me stay to be hunted ; 
town as the ferrets hunt a rat?” 
I burst into tears. 
. 
In a moment he had me clasped in his j 


T il! you don’t mean to say that you care 
whether I live or die? Di was it because 
bf ibis that you said No’ to Ralph Mad- ; 


S<My brimming eyes must have betrayed I 
the secret that my lips refused tojram ei for 
be drev 
g "M ygirl.” said he. "this is like a new life 
tom e. 
I ’ll make m y s e lf worthy to claim 
yc,u yet—&©0 it I do not' One 
do* my 
brave girt! And now, good-by: 
ho he left m a 
.__ 
This happened yearsago. Tb®nextspiing 
a new mill proprietor bought the Adair® 
property and settled down at Bald Ville. 
He was dark, with a heavy black beard, 
lofter than any silk, covering bis face. I ara 
sot sure I s h o u l d have k o < wn b i r n myself 
aad it so t been for a certain bright look a 
unite—a trick of utterance. 


said: "I think the maids and youths were 
more innocent then than they aro row. 
more bashful, and the poor enamored youth 
was obliged to face not only his lady love, 
bot was forever under the eye of tho father 
and mother.” 
The antique gentleman stopped a moment 
in hopes that his reply would be satisfying, 
but his gallantry and love for the ladies 
forced him to go on at the demand of tne 
curious ma den. 
"Well,” said he, ’TTI tell you what I have 
read, and I dare say you will enjoy it. They 
made laws for everything in those days, 
and courting was one of the important 
phases in^he life of every vital and healthy 
person. No persons, says Banvard. under 
the covert of parents, were allowed to mar­ 
ry without their parents’ consent. If this 
could not be obtained they were then to 
get permission of the governor or some 
of the assistants, After this they were to 
bo published in church, or their names post­ 
ed on trees, lf any man offered proposals 
of marriage to any young lady without first 
obtaining the consent of her parents or mas­ 
ter. he wa3 obliged to pay a fine or suffer 
corporal punishment. 
"To be exact, let me give you an instance. 
Mr. A. H.. for making proposals of marriage 
to a young lady. Miss E. P., and prosecuting 
the same contrary to the parents’ wishes, 
and without their consent and strictly con­ 
trary to their mind and will, was sentenced 
to a fine of £6 and to be put under bonds for 
good behavior and desist from tbe use of 


being attached to it at intervals to keep it 
on the surface. 
The 20,000 hooks, baited with pieces of 
meat or fish, are lowered to the bottom 
of the lake by snoods of the proper length 
which are fastened to the main line. It 
takes 20 boats, with two men in each, to 
look after the big fishline. Each boat 
has 1000 of the snoods in its charge. 
These are tied to the main line 18 inches 
apart, and to bait all the hooks once re­ 
quires not less than 1000 pounas of bait. 
It takes the 40 men and 20 boats IO hours 
to set tbe line for the first time. Alter 
that the fishermen aro employed in going 
over the line, hauling in the sturgeons that 
have been caught on the hooks, and re­ 
baiting where it is necessary. 
To Baul in a 70-pound sturgeon from the 
bottom of the lake is an exciting piece of 
work; but it requires more strength than 
skill, as the fish always has the hook lev- 
erat inches down his throat, having sucked 
bait and all down without any regard to 
consequences. There Is uo danger of losing 
the fish unless tbe hook breaks. 
When the tish is hauled to the surface a 
gaff as big as a meat hook is thrust into the 
side of its head, aud the sturgeon is hauled 
into the boat and knocked in the head with 
a heavy maul. The book that captured it is 
cut out of lls throat, rebaited, and thrown 
back into the lake. The average catch of 
sturgeon is one to every 10 hooks. 
When a boat is loaded with all it can 
carry of sturge n. the fishermen row back 
to snore, where others take the fish and 
dispose of them. The fishermen know tho 
particular sections of tbe line on which 
they work b the arrangement of the buoys. 
These are placed IO feet apart, and one in 
160 of them is painted red. The space 
between the red buoys contains 1000 hooks. 
The sections are numbered and the boat* 
are numbered. The boats work the sec 


Do W idow ers R ebound M ore Q uickly 
T han W idow s DoP 
I Buffalo Commercial.] 
A Jersey widow, whose husband has been 
dead 13 months, writes to the New York 
bun to ask if it is proper to accept the ad­ 
dresses of a gentleman with a view to m ar­ 
riage. 
The Sun replies: 
Under the conventional rule of society a 
widow may marry again a year after the 
death of her husband. 
That implies, of 
course, that she may be wooed sooner, and 
how much sooner depends on the state of 
her 
heart. 
. 
Some people rebound 
sooner than others. 
In one case the man 
ca able of restoring elasticity to the un­ 
strung heart may he close at hand, and in 
another he may be long in coming. 
Widowers, as a rule, 
rebound 
more 
Quickly than widows. One of the quickest, 
and yet most natural rebounds we have no­ 
ticed. was thus chronicled in the S t Louis 
Globe-Democrat one day this week: 
T roy. Teen.- April 15.—J. A. Hamlet and 
Miss Alice McGill were married this morn­ 
ing at the Inman House. It was a runaway 
from Paducah, Ky. The groom was a wid­ 
ower. and carried a 6-months-old baby in 
his arms. 
_______ ________ _ 


W h at She W ants G irls to D a 
[Kila Higginson in West Shore.] 
Now that spring is with us I wish that 
more young girls—up to the age of 2D. at 
least—would gown themselves in pure, soft 
white, with collars rolled back a trifle, re­ 
vealing warm, round throats tinted like 
rose leaves. 
Young girls are like flowers, and instead 
of rustliug with silks and jingling and 
I ashing with jewelry they should wear 
only simple gow ns-gowns soft as their eyes, 
pure as their consciences, and white as their 
souls. 
The man does not live wno could look at 
such a maiden and not be the better be­ 
cause ot the reverent thought her pure 
presence awakens. 


section numbers. 
White the average catch is one sturgeon 
to IO hooks, it is no uncommon thing for 
the fishermen to find but one or two on an 
entire section of 1000 books. The very 
next section may contain the full average 
of IOO, and perhaps m om 


any means to obtain or retain her a flections, i t j 0 n g M t ha)r numbers correspond with the 
Poor chap, lovesick, no doubt, he must have 
suffered no end of humiliation, it being 
known by everybody that he was spurned 
by the cold aud unreciprocating maiden. 
“Suppose he had won the affections of the 
girl and they bad, under the forest trees or 
in the great pantry, talked over the m atter 
of asking the folks about getting married, 
can’t you imagine Hie young dreamer loaf­ 
ing around the vicinity of the girl’s house 
till it became dark, and then, with shaking 
limbs and heating heart, knocking at the 
door? His summons brings the sturdy and 
matter-of-fact father to tbe door, who. see­ 
ing the youth standing there all trembling, 
smiles inwardly and then, de-iring to help 
the chap along a little, speaksupkindly and 
* \ v S i l i a wa 
c o n s n i n * 
W i l l i s * n h o v c 
a n i l 


FR EN C H 
CLOCKS. 


W hy 


A R ecipe for Dyspepsia. 
[Lee Fairchild in West Shore.] 
For breakfast eat from one to nine bis­ 
cuits. letting the size determine the num­ 
ber; tbe biscuits should be bot before eaten. 
You should also eat a few pieces of bacon; 
if the pieces are small eat more. 
Drink hot. strong coffee. 
If a piece of tbe last evening’s mince pie 
be leftover, it won’t make much difference 
with you should you disappear with that, 
OI course, you will soon disappear if you 
follow this advice. At other meals, if you 
fin d yourself able to eat at any other, eat 
freely of pickles and pastry, 
Do this, and I guarantee that is a little 
while you will not have a sign of dyspepsia 
or any other ill to which flesh is heir. 


Ju d g in g by A ppearances. 
[New York Weekly.] 
Prosecuting attorney—Gentlemen of the 
jury, look at the prisoner. See his wander­ 
ing eye. note his nervous movements, bis 
cringing look, his hang-dog expression. Do 
you not see before you a man so full of guilt 
that he has for years t eon in hourly fear 
that the dread blow would come? 
Prisoner—Please, sir. I got that way living 
in a flat and trying not to offend the jani­ 
tor.The jury (without levying the box)—Not 
guilty. 


with bal in hand he enters tbe hall and then 
the great sitting-room, where, to make him 
more uncomfortable than ever, he finds 
ins Rebekah. her mother and two brothers. 
Here he is obliged to sit and suffer and bot­ 
tle up his prayer for two or three hours. By 
9 o’clock all leave the room but the father 
and mother aud Bill. After a silence of a 
half hour. Bill plucks up courage and says 
in a stammering ana shaky voice, 'Br. Mr. 
Brandish, 1-have a cold: is not the cold, 
cold?’ Senior Brandish smiles and allows 
that ‘tho cold is cold.’ 
"Then Bill blurts right out and says. 
‘Can’t I marry Rebekah?' 
The old lady 
drops liar stocking which she is knitting, 
looks up at Willie, who bows his head and 
wishes lie was as near being consumed as 
the dull black Jog on the open hearth. 
’You marry Rebekah?’ says Madame Brand­ 
ish. and she surveys poor Bill’s turnad-m 
toes, hts shapely leg. his doublet and the 
top of his head, ’what for?’ Bill is lost, he 
stutters, mumbles something about ‘She 
likes me; I like ber,’ and. feeling himself 
about as small as a button, he crosses his 
logs and subsides. At this instant a sup­ 
pressed snicker reaches his ears, coming 
from the rafters overhead. Old Brandish 
comes to the rescue aud stands bolt upright, 
the action causes Bill to make a movement 
in doing which his hat falls, and iii the at­ 
tempt to uncross his legs and reach for the 
hat he upsets the chair and for a moment 
the whole house is in a roar. Brandish, 
much amused, exclaims. 'All right, Wil­ 
liam, you are a good fellow and know how 
to work and when you show us £40 Becky’s 
yours.’ Bill turns as red as a steak, says. 
'Yes.sir; thank you, sir; guess PII go,’ and 
beats a retreat to the glorious welcome air 
with a heart as light as the moonbeams 
which illuminate ais joyous path over the 
hills to his home. 
"That is one instance,” says the antiqua­ 
rian, "and though it may be an extreme 
type, the rest of them were not far from 
being similar. After the ‘Ice is broken’ the 
lucky beau, early and often, helps to wind 
the yarn, turn the wheel, draw water, does 
all sorts of errands for the folks, makes 
himself quite useful, and saveslns shillings. 
Huskings used to be the great opportunity 
for developing love events, and. in a more 
sombre way, 'lecture night’gave the love­ 
sick swain a chance to pour out his devotion 
Ie his 'dearest maid.’ There were b o the­ 
atres, concerts or festivals, no events which 
could bring the enamoured youths into 
other’s company: doubtless the sly young­ 
sters stole an hour with their girls in the 
kitchen when the old folks went out to a 
knitting party; and it often happened that 
a young man could cultivate an intimacy 
with the father of the lady he loved by play­ 
ing checkers with him or assisting him in 
his ‘cyder’-making or some other duty of 
the farm. 
“The marriage ceremonies were usually 
performed in the home of the bride’s father, 
and the affair brought together all of the 
inhabitants for milesaround. Such an event 
was celebrated in the most jovial manner, 
and the great spread which followed the 
nuptials was a m atter of much importance 
to the guests. For weeks before the mar­ 
riage everything in tho domestic routine of 
the household pivoted upon the ceremony. 
Spinning wheels were whirring constantly, 
the carpenter was busy making an addition 
to tho hoyse of another chamber, hams were 
smoked, cheese pressed and the rind kept 
grated, cake and puddings and pies were 
made, ale brewed, the garret stored with 
dried fruits, and. .inst before the day of 
days, chairs, crockery and spits were bor­ 
rowed from the neighbors. 
"As for the bride’s appearance on tne nup­ 
tial night, her costume was simple and de­ 
void of any fussy drapes; lier hair was tidy, 
her garments all new and very serviceable, 
and no doubt her flushed complexion added 
to her beauty and made her radiant when 
she smiled. 
"AU these matters and incidents show 
how honest and frank the people were. In 
the highest circles there was a great display 
of finery, because the rich were, by Jaw, 
allowed to 'fix up,’ butthem asses knew ana 
kept their place. 
"There, miss, I’ve told you in substance 
all about the courtings ana marriages of tbe 
colonists, and you will observe that they 
were quite genuine, perhaDs no more so 
than now : but to my way of th nkin ■ there 
was a greater sincerity in love matters in 
16R0 than there is rn 1890. Don’t you think 
so?” 
"Perhaps,” said the maid. 


Tim e W orks Changes. 
[New York Star.] 
How time works changes! I.ast evening 
I dropped into the famous place kept by 
Justus Schwab. Ten years ago he was a 
tierce socialist and owned nothing. At 
that time he favored the division of all 
property 
and 
the 
establishment of a 
new civilization. 
Upon the blackboard 
in his front room were always verses 
from such socialistic poets as William 
Morris and Algernon Swinburne, and quota­ 
tions from the incendiary press of Europe. 
In the past decade Schwab has made a good 
fortune, and is now a fat, comfortable citi­ 
zen. There are no poems on t he blackboard 
now and no quotations. In their stead are 
theatre posters and business advertisements. 
Tbe people present are no longer huugiv 
socialists and wild-eyed anarchists, but 
well-dressed, rotund aud prosperous people. 


T hey do N o t K eep so Good 
Tim e as the A m erican. 
[Chicago Herald.] 
"The reason why French clocks, while 
undoubtedly made the most carefully and 
in such a way as to also keep the best time, 
are so often deficient in the latter respect in 
this country,” said Mr. Friberg, "must be 
found in the long transport. First a rail­ 
road journey in France, then a long sea voy­ 
age to this country, and then another long 
trip by rail to Chicago or other points is ac­ 
countable for the deranged condition in 
which most French clocks arrive here 
Un 
arriving in this city, for instance, they must 
bo taken apart, once moro nicely adjusted 
and then put together, lf this work is done 
by an expert clockmaker. I mean one who 
is familiar with the works of a French 
clock, the latter is just as good as it 
was when it 
left 
the shoo in Paris. 
But. 
unfortunately, 
there 
are very 
few such clockmakers in America. I he 
clockmaker of purely American training 
knows nothing of the works of a French 
clock, aud is unable to repair it. Those 
who do understand it are the Germans and 
Scandinavian 
clockmakers. 
who 
have 
served a thorough apprenticeship in the old 
country. The American apprentice never 
goes through a course of severe aud patient 
training to learn his trade. He’d scorn to 
do such athing. And that is why in our 
big shops in Chicago there are to be found 
hardly any other artisans than Swedes and 
Norwegians who have acquired their trade 
at home.” 
__________________ 


SAT 
ON 
IC E 
F O R 
A N 
HOUR. 


N ovel C ontest B etw een a Germ an and 
an A m erican in Texas. 
[St. Louis Globe-Democrat.] 
In an East Commerce street saloon in San 
Antonio a novel wager was decided. 
Albert Wander, a railroader, about SO 
years old, and Antoine Stuckenberg, 
a 
stolid German about the same age, got into 
a dischssion concerning their respective 
abilities to withstand co!*, and a challenge 
to sit on ice was issued by Wander and ac­ 
cepted by Stuckenberg. Fifteen dollars a 
side was put up, and Hie men took off their 
coats and vests. 
Two huge blocks of ice were brought in. 
They took their seats and ordered beer. 
For IO minutes neither complained, but 
when the watches marked th# expiration 
of that time Wander stirred uneasily and 
a pained expression crept into his face. 
Stuckenberg sat immovable to the end of 
a half hour. 
W ander showed signs of great distress, 
but Ins companion was apparently as insen­ 
sible to suff ering as a polar bear. When 45 
minutes had expired Wander gave un the 
contest. 
Stuckenberg remained 15 minutes longer, 
completing the full hour, then risiug brisk- 
ly, claimed the stakes. During tho whole 
time of the match the men drank icy boer 
ad libitum, and when it was finished 
had melted down the ice fully six inches in 
depth. 
Neither is the worse for it. 


F oresight. 
[Life.] 
Sbe-O b. horrors! 
H e-W hat is it, darling? 
______ ____________ 
She—I forgot all alout poor pussy, left in 
one short, quick breath, bis face | the house alone, and we off for a week. 
She’ll starve. 
H e-O . I remembered her. I left a can of 
condensed milk on the kitchen table with a 
sardine opener beside it 


Promptly at 8 o’cIock p. rn. Cant. Tacks 
rapped the members of the Haddock Jug­ 
glers to order and directed Secretary "Ber- 
rit” to read the roll call. When (he name 
of “Walrus” was called, and th# familiar 
"Aye. ave. sir,” did not follow, many of the 
members looked twisted, for the "W alrus” 
had sworn to be present at this meeting 
and to deny all previous allegations aud 
give a soul-stirring account cd his historic 
life. H ie "Cary Chicken”;w*s also absent, 
but a note from his folks squared the yards 
with the skipper. The nota read that the 
"Chicken” was in Sick bay. 
"Before we proceed further,” said the 
skinner, “I shall appoint the Grampus a 
committee of one to bring lh the carcase of 
the Walrus, dead or alive. I hope the com­ 
mittee will use proper j adgment, and before 
he leaves tbe ball will be kind enough to 
hand over that window-welght that he has 
in his back pocket.” 
Hardly had Grampus closed the door 
when a rumpus was heard in tbe hallway. 
Then such t cries as these came to the 
members: “No gouging:” 
“Fair play!” 
“Bite easy!” The members nearly fell over 
one another in the rash to the scene of 
tum ult The combatants were separated, 
and both were dragged into the hall. 
It was only with much difficulty, how­ 
ever, that they were kept from renewing 
ihe battle. Tbe “Knife” and the “Doctor” 
held a postmortem, and reported one eye 
and two fingers missing. As both the gen­ 
tlemen were good, sociable fellows who 
didn’t get into trouble at least more than 
once a day, and as both promised not to 
come together till IO o’clock the following 
morning no fines were imposed. 
The 
skipper decided that the "W alrus” should 
tell the story of his life notwithstanding 
that tbe little go had left hun m anything 
but a proper condition to spin a yarn. The 
"Walrus” knew better than to object, but 
he had enough of the spirit of the "little 
go” left to so salute as to land an upDer cut 
on the "Barron's” law. Only Capt. Tacks' 
personal 
intervention 
prevented 
the 
"Walrus” for being made quiet for many 
moons to come. When sweet peace reigned 
again the "W alrus” opened his mouth and 
said: 
"Capt. Tacks and members, it was my 
misfortune 
T o be B o r n R i c h . ” 
"Oh, yes; it was I” said Dockerty, the 
wag. 
"Be careful. Dockerty! No lip while the 
Walrus is speaking!” said the skipper. 
“As I said,” resumed the Walrus. “I was 
born rich, and haring been fed on the fat of 
the land, I—” 
"I've lived on hay myself,” said the 
Rabbi. 
"No talking across tho board!” yelled the 
captain. 
"If I cannot have order.” said the Walrus, 
"why. I will have some other fellow’s eye.” 
This bold dectaratiou promised to stir up 
hostilities, and everybody seemed anxious 
to give him a chance to take an eye, and 
again the skipper had to fix things. 
"Now, having lived on the best I Decame 
corpulent, ana sported what our skipper 
would term a bay window. My story dates 
back to my borne at the North End* where 
I was proprietor of a lodging-house known 
as the Port Light by some and the Bug 
Light by many. 
"It was so named on account of a red lan­ 
tern that hung over the front door. Many 
a weary sailor who had been made weary by 
swinging a fat woman in the dizzy waltz at 
a neighboring dance hall has turned into 
my comfortable bunks and slept tor the 
small price of 25 cents.” 
'Success as a hotel keeper was not for me. 
No sooner would my lodgers awake m an 
they would win their lodging money back 
at tossing coppers or at a small game of 
penny ante. S o l soon found tbe life mo­ 
notonous. and having inherited a mania for 
hunting relics from my uncle, who had a 
record second to none for picking up horse 
shoes and selling them to tbe nearest junk 
dealer, I concluded to go into the relic busi­ 
ness. 
I closed the lodging-house, and 
thereby sanared many accounts that were 
due. and leased for one month, in fact I 
m ight say bought the building, a tumble­ 
down rookery, as dingy and dark as the one 
kept by Master Humphry, who Dickens de­ 
scribed in 'Old Cariosity Shop.’ ” 
‘ ‘W h o ’* t h a t F e lla r D i c k e n s ! ” 
asked the “Grover.” 
"It would take up considerable time,” 
said Capt. Tacks, "to answer that question. 
Then, too, out of respect for three of our 
members who are book agents I shall simply 
say that Dickens was a foreigner whose na­ 
tionality is changed at every door by boek 
sellers to suit the taste of subscribers. 
Therefore I hope the ‘Grover’ will consider 
himself deaf and dnmb for the next 15 
minutes. Walrus, proceed.” 
"Well! before I opened the shanty I made 
a trip to Ward's island and bought a num ­ 
ber of Chinese cues that had been cut 
from the hind end of a horse. I had these 
tails braided and hung them in the show 
window with the following tag attached: 


Cut from the heads of Malay pirates 
who were captured in the China seas by 
Capt. Crosstroe In the year 1829. 


H a father < *me with him to inspect the Americans put /a r fingers on ze v 
purchase a fin e ! 
y haired gentleman- . 
M^rondorfrW***V^Simoa 
^W tf are*going tofpnt ugsom e conserve i saft of ze ocean.” Zen zay buy. 


C atering to a Trade. 
[New York Weekly.] 
First Paris artist—Vy you put zat salt in 
ze paint? 
Second artist—Eat is for a marine pic­ 
ture. I make zee paint salt; zen when ze 
Americans put /air fingers on ze water and 
' “ 
o zair lins zay 
almost taste ze 


A P ianist’s H abits. 
[Hans Von Bulow.] 
I practice every day from two to four 
hours, generally choosing the morning 
bour for this work. I regard this daily prac­ 
tice as absolutely necessary to m aintain the 
suppleness of my fingers and ensure my 
facility of executing Rubinstein was once 
asked why he practiced so assiduously every 
day. His reply is worthy of preservation. 
lie said: “lf I fail to practice the first day 
I notice it, the second day my friends notice 
it, the third day the audience notices it. If 
I have a concert in the afternoon. I go with­ 
out dinner. If I have a ooncert in the even­ 
ing. I go without supper. J never give tbe 
same programme twice in succession. I 
could not bring myself to do so ” 
iii giving a piece at tbe concert hall I 
select some one person in the audience and 
play to him or her. I usually select some 
one who by facial expression and manner 
shows that he or she is in full sympathy 
with the music. I then play to this person 
all evening. At Detroit I played first to my 


Expected 
to 
Hear 
from 
the 
Full 
E dition. 
' [Art ,n Advertising.] 
There was a Quaker in New York. Solo­ 
mon by name, who was induced by an 
agent of 
a newspaper to advertise his 
"Mammoth Catalogue,” one Sunday, when 
an edition of over 100.000 copies was prom­ 
ised. 
Calling a few days after, to ask for a re­ 
newal of the card, lie met tho infuriated 
Quaker, who declared that he had been 
swindled 
Asking if the returns had not 
been satisfactory, tho shop-keeper became 
still more incensed. 
"You tell m edat you brint 100,000 bapers. 
but I baf only received 2763 answers al­ 
ready yet.” 
___ _____ 


The Coming Revivalist. 
[Terre Haute Express.] 
Mr*. Potts—W hat are you going to be 
when you are grown. Willie? 
Willie W atts—I don’t know that i* any of 
j our business. You miserable old curiosity 
monger, with a pair of ears like two flaps on 
asaddle, your old addled head is so full of 
anxiety about the affairs of other people 
that there isn’t room in it for sense enough 
to pound sand if somebody should give you 
a mallet. 
Mrs. Potts-W hat a wonderful revivalist 
that boy will make some day. 


Childhood’s Innocence. 
[Philadelphia Times.] 
The sweet, innocent children were play­ 
ing house. Mamma and papa, scarce less 
innocent, were watching them. 
"IMI be papa,” said little Bob. 
"I’ll be m am m a!” cried Alice. 
"And IMI be the new nurse.” broke in 
Ettie: “and when you try to kiss me, Bobbie. 
IMI scratch your face and 
say IMI tell 
mamma.” 
T ableau. 
___________ 


Congressional Education. 
[Washington Tost.] 
"Mamma,” said the son of a member of 
Congress who had presented him with some 
pastry on condition that he share it with his 
brother. 
"W hat is it?” 
"Won’t you cut this pie for us?" 
" VV by not let your brother do it?” 
" 'Cos I can see from tho way he acts that 
he is getting ready to gerrymander i t ” 


t*e insurance is collected the dab will refuse to 
Ct rn lsh pallbearers, and may be compelled to hold 
the corpse. 
"Gentlemen, you have heard the resolu­ 
tions : what say you?” 
’’Guilty I your honor,” said the Tank, who 
ha* just woke up. and mistook the hall for 
tbs Municipal Court room. 
After the vote had been taken the mem­ 
bers adjourned until they should again 
m eet 


WEARING 
TIGHTS. 


Poor Miss Novice Wishes Herself in Any 
Other Tight Place When She Appears 
in Public on the Stage. 
lClara Bells In Cincinnati Enquirer.] 
W hat I published two weeks ago about 
the feelings of an actress in putting on her 
first pair of tights may now be supple­ 
mented by the same bright lady’s farther 
remarks to me: 
Wearing the costume is another m atter 
from trying it on. It is hard to get the tights 
up tight enough. The footof tbe under pair 
lias been cat off, leaving only a strip to go 
over the heel. She can’t tell which is front 
and which is back. 
The cut-off edga rolls up at the ankle 
when the over-tights go on. and the strap 
slips from the heel and poor Miss Novice 
wishes herself in any tight place but the 
one she must get into. 
When they have been on awhile, she feels 
cold and prickly all over, and realizes that 
her circulation has stopped, the belt cuts. 
She feels stiff at walking, instinctively 
adopting a swing from the hips and a spring 
at the foot to save bending the knee. 
Also, she is constantly inclined to cry. 
Not exactly that she is ashamed, but she 
feels out of doors aad lonely. 
If she becomes conscious of observation, 
her knees promptly coma in toward each 
other, and one foot scroucbes miserably be­ 
hind the other. She feels like turning her 
back, and the impulse is attended by a 
panic-struck consciousness that it won’t do 
any good. 
Directly she begins to scrouch. she feels 
she can’t stand i t Her only hope is to keep 
lier feet wide aoart and pretend valiantly to 
herself that she is a man. 
On the stage she dare not think at all. 
Of course, wearing tights isn’t to the reg­ 
ular burlesquer the mental strain that it is 
to a novice. But it is more of a physical 
strain. 
Next time you look at the Amazons re­ 
member how jolly hard it is to get into those 
red and yellow things, how cold they are. 
how they drag and pull, how the straps cut. 
and how one has to stand up as long as one 
wears them, and then make up j'our mind 
you are having more fan than the girls are. 


M R8. H A R R ISO N ’S L E T T E R S. 


MIKS WELSH’S RAM. 


and a distant second, with 10,868 
ti on a Even more attorns! 


T he Cause. 
[Jester.] 
Mrs. Packer (of Chicago)—Thi* room seems 
so d ark ; what do you suppose causes it? 
Mr. Packer-M y dear, if you would re­ 
move your feet from in front of the window 
you’ll find it will be considerably lighter. 


A Bore Rebuked. 
[Pres* and Printer.! 
Mr. Awgcr (looking over 
tbe editor’s 
shoulder as he clips an article from an ex­ 
change)—Does that require m ach intellect? 
Editor—None whatever; why, I believe 
even you oould do it. 


"Outside of the door I placed a soldier’s 
coat, from which many of the buttons were 
missing. The missing buttons, I stated, had 
been shot off by One-Eyed Jack, a rebel 
sharp-shooter, during the war. Inside was 
a grand collection. There was an old anvil, 
the bell-like ring of which had attracted the 
attention of a celebrated composer of music 
as ho. one day. was passing the door of a 
village 
blacksmith, 
hence 
the 
anvil 
chorus. 
"I had a collection of deadly weapons 
that were a source of dread to tramps who 
made my neighborhood 
their hunting- 
ground for pennies. 
"In this collection I had a French duel­ 
ling sword which I had bought from an 
Italian for IO cents, and the price of which 
was 810. I was repeatedly forced to let a 
customer go out because he was a cent 
short of the SIO. You will notice that one 
price was my method of business. I had 
also a slieath-knife, with stout twine wound 
around the handle and blood on the blade, 
which had been used by a sailor, the leader 
of a mutiny on the ship Racoon on her 
voyage to Australia many years ago. This 
valuable relic had come into my possession 
only after using. 
M y S lr o n e e it P o litic a l In fluence. 
There was a blunderbuss and that I sold 
to the head villain i n ’Romeo and Ju lie t’ 
To Tell the truth, gentlemen. I am almost 
ashamed to say that I charged bim 85 for 
that gun. There was a great variety of 
duelling pistols, rapiers, 
daggers, slung 
shots, ships’ blocks made in 1492, Indian 
arrows that were made up stairs, pipes 
smoked by Sir Walter Raleigh, smuggled (?) 
cigars, and clothes that were passed down 
via of Hie ancient history.” 
"I made it a matter of business to attend 
all auction sales and to replenish my stock 
from the homes and firesides of the oldest 
inhabitants. I also had a faculty of attach­ 
ing a history to many an implement of war 
that had been used by domestics before 
insect powder came into use. 
"You will ask who were my customers for 
such strange goods, and that I will answer 
bv—” 
There was a violent knocking at the door, 
and the "sheriff,” the doorkeeper, was told 
to see who it was. 
It proved to be an 
undertaker's clerk, who was dressed in a 
well-worn telegraph messenger’s suit, and 
who had a letter for Capt. Tacks. 
I'he usually pleasant face of the skipper 
assumed a sombre aspect as he read the let­ 
ter. 
When he announced that "the Cary 
chicken” was dead the members wept until 
little streamlets formed on the floor. Tfiey 
were tears of joy, however, at the prospects 
of a first-class wake and funeral with slath­ 
ers of good things thrown in. 
After order had been restored the skipper 
suggested that the proper thing to do would 
be to pass suitable resolutions on the death 
of their beloved comrade. 
"I presume I still have the floor,” said the 
w a lr u s , "and I suggest that the captain be 
given five minutes to draw up the proper 
paperand have it signed,” 
Before the time limit had expired, the 
skipper arose and donning an eelskin cap 
read as follows: 
Resolved. Thai the members of the Haddock Jug 
glers will attend the wake of the Cary chicken In a 
body. 
Resolved, That we are pleased to know that he 
was Insured, although we regret to say that the 
policy descends so low as to be on a level witn the 
graveyard style. 
Resolved, That the motive for his dying so young 
s not known to the Jugglers. 
Resolved. That there was a brilliant and ascend 
lng future before him for he bad been promised a 
Job as lineman by the Electric Light Company. 
Resolved, That his bereaved friends should be 
notified at once that the sam of 113.60 is due this 
association, and that unless that Is paid as soon as 


Mickey Finn’s Big Billy Goat 
Inspires Respect 


Bis Battering-Ram 
Inclinations and 
Their Effect en Corny Island. 


Mickey and Mike Get Surprised and 
Sticking Plaster Takes a Bise. 


W ritten by T h a t “ Jew el of Secrecy ,** 
M iss A lice B. Sanger. 
[Washington cor. Philadelphia Press J 
For some time after Gen. Harrison’s alec. 
Hon to the presidency. Mrs. Harrison tried 
the task of being tier own secretary. As toe 
mail increased to 40 and 60 letters per day, 
she called in the President’s stenographer, 
Mist Alice B. Sanger, to write her letters, 
and she herself signed them. Ever siace 
her return to the W hite House in October 
she bas been obliged to delegate the whole 
duty to Miss Sanger, and only personal 
friends receive letters in the handwriting 
of tbe White house 
When the morning mail comes to the ex­ 
ecutive mansion the letters are quickly sep­ 
arated by a clerk, who puts all directed to 
Mrs. Harrison on Miss Sanger’s desk. She 
runs her eye over them quickly, throwing 
aside those that bear the unmistakable 
script of tbe crank. The others she carries 
to Mrs. Harrison’s room. The two sit down 
at the desk. Miss Sanger selects those that 
bear the writing of any of Mrs. Harrison's 
intimate friends, opens tbem with ber sil­ 
ver paper-knife, throws away the envelope 
and passes the letter to Mrs. Harrison, lf it 
is anything she wishes to answer herself 
she places it to one side. Otherwise she re­ 
turns the letter to Miss Sanger, who takes 
stenographic notes of the desired reply al­ 
ways on the letter, so that there can be no 
mixing of answers. 
Then the graad bulk of letters—the beg­ 
ging variety—are taken up. The secretary 
reads them at a glance, and tells the gist to 
Mrs. Harrison. For instance, a woman in 
Wisconsin, or Alabama, or Texas writes for 
a dollar to buy a rheumatism plaster, and in 
leading up to the request inadvertently re­ 
lates tier whole history and the laborious 
I)recess by which she contracted the disease. 
Miss 
Sanger says: " M r s .------- of —— 
wants SI to buy a cure for her rheumatism.” 
According to the reply she puts "yes” or 
‘no” at the bead of the tetter, and in a few 
days M rs. 
o f 
is delighted with a 
letter on W hite House paper bearing tho 
words: 
"Mrs. Harrison begs me to state that she 
is very sorry for your affliction, but there 
are so many calls on ber charity, etc.” 
Miss Sanger’s signature is probably known 
today better than any other woman’s in the 
United State®. Usually three-quarters of aa 
bour is takon up in going through tbe mail. 
Miss Sanger tfien gathers up all the letters, 
iroes back to tbe house a id takes tbe odd 
half hours between the President’s or Secre­ 
tary Hallord’s calls upon her to write tbe 
answers. 
It is said that Miss Sanger knows more 
abont the President’s affairs than any one 
except Private Secretary Halford, aud for a 
matter of IO days before tbe opening of 
emigres* she was the only one, besides Mr. 
Halford, who knew the President’s message. 
She is a jewel of secrecy, this young 
woman, aud both tho President and Mrs. 
Harrison trust her with every confidence. 
She is a down East girl, and was born in 
Connecticut 24 years ago. 
Her parents 
moved to Indianapolis when she was a 
child, and it was there she had her school­ 
ing. At 15 she graduated from the high 
school, and expected to go to college the 
following year. Her father, who was traffic 
manager of an Indiana railroad, met with 
reverses, lost his health, and the youug 
daughter 
was 
forced 
to study 
type­ 
writing 
and 
stenography. 
She 
wrote 
in 
various 
offices, 
and 
was 
taking 
court reports one day when Mr. Miller, of 
tho law firm of Harrison. Miller Sc Elam, 
rushed in and asked for a stenographer. 
She went to his office, and was there two 
years, when Gen. Harrison was nominated 
to the presidency. 
She knew him but 
slightly, as Hie other stenographers in the 
office did his work: hut the day after the 
nomination Mr, Miller sent her to th© Har­ 
rison homestead and she remained there 
until January, when the President gave her 
a two months’ leave. She travelled abroad 
daring that time; and. in addition to bein? 
one ot the best stenographers at the capi- 
tai. she is also a cultured and noble looking 
girl. 


H e M ade T hem C om prehend. 
[Lawrence American.] 
Missionary (lecturing in Kentucky)-Yes. 
my friends, the people are responding 
nobly! Why. just think of it—we raised, 
last year. 8119.050! Enough to buy IOO.- 
OOO suits of clothes! 
(No applause.) 
Missionary Yes. my fiiends. 100,000 suits 
of clothes! (Waits tor applause, but none 
comes.) 
Missionary desperately)—Or 
1,190,500 
glasses of whiskey. 
(Audience, to a man. rises to its feet and 
shrieks with excitement.) 


One W ay of R easoning. 
(May Ltppincott’*.] 
“Ma. I have an idea that tome of the folks 
n this graveyard haven’t gone to heaven.” 
“You don’t say! W hat makes you think 
they haven’t?" 
“Because I read it on the tombstones.” 
’’No!” 
, 
. 
"Yes, I did. though. It was carved on 
ever so m any,‘Peace to his ashes.’ 
Now, 
there ain’t any ashes’copt where ifs very 
hot, is there, m a?” 


[New York Sun.] 
The residents of Cooney island had a 
wholesome respect for Micky Finn’s billy 
goat. 
The animal was in the habit of 
seriously interfering with the perpendicular 
position assumed by the islanders when on 
the street, in fact, he had battering rain 
inclinations. Age did not lessen nor cus­ 
tom stale the playful eccentricity. Indeed, 
practice seemed only to make him moro 
expert in the adjustment of the force neces­ 
sary to accomplish his purpose. For many 
years he reigned the champion knocker- 
down of Cooney island. But, alas for the 
perpetuity of goat supremacy! In 1890 a 
rival entered the field. 
His rival was a ram of uncertain age but 
undoubted vigor. 
He was imported by 
Mike Welsh from tbe village ot Wilbur. 
The ram was smaller than the goat. His 
horns curved downward. 
He was black 
and white in color. W ith a narrowness 
and lack of amiability, which reflected seri­ 
ously on masculine sheep, lie regarded all 
men and women as his enemies. Even to 
his friends no favor was shown. His owner 
quickly recognized the weakness or strength 
in his fonr-footed property, and after a brief 
interview with the ram wa3 engaged for an 
hour patching u p his barked shins with 
sticking plaster. 
These made very poor 
substitutes for skin, and Mike wrathfully 
nursed lits bruises and vowed inwardly that 
he would take a pitchfork with him the 
next time he went into meadow where the 
ram was confined. 
Mike’s shin* would have been intact had 
he not been prompted by the dictates of a 
kind heart to help a friend, it happened 
that Fatsey Fogarty was crossing the feed­ 
ing ground of the ram, when he attracted 
the attention of the animal. There was 
nothing suggestive of an ugly disposition in 
the appearance of th* ram. To be sure, he 
kept one eye on Patsev, and white feeding 
edged up sidewise in Ratsey’s direction, bo 
marked did this movement of the ram be­ 
come that Patsey stepped and waited for 
the animal to come up. intending to scratch 
the anim al’s head. Bat when about IO feet 
away the ram lowered his head, backed m> 
some 
four 
feet 
and 
then 
charged. 
When 
his 
head 
came 
into 
contact 
with Patsey’s legs the latter sat down. 
This 
act was 
performed so violently 
that Patsey thought his spine had Peen 
forced up through the back of his neck, 
Patsey was still seated when tbe ram 
charged a second time, but as a measure of 
safety he grasped the ram by the hems and 
held ou. "Twas hard work, but Patsey held 
on until bv his cries he attracted the atten­ 
tion of Mike Welsh, the owner of the goat. 
"Lave go o’ that ram.” shouted Miko. rum 
ning up. "Is it tbrym ’ to stale him ye are? 
"Devil a stale, thiD," replied Patsey. 
I 
was fist seem’ had he any strength in his 
neck. Come down and hoult him a minute, 
Mike. Faix. he's stronger nor a bull.” 
"Is that so?" replied Mike, jumping over 
the wall. ”Gi’ me a hoult of him till I see 
is he that strong.” 
Patsey transferred his hold of the ram s 
horns to Mike aud then climbed on the wall 
to watch the fun. 
Five minutes went by. 
Patsey sat on the wall aud uttered such 
comforting remarks as# 
” Ye’d haulier not lave go yet, Mike; he ll 
break your legs if ye do! Tall, he has a 
head as bard as a stove plate, so he bas. 
Mike’s face was dripping with perspira­ 
tion. He trembled with excitement and 
fear. Patsey looked on and chuckled. 
Mike cursed his luck, the goat and Patsey, 
but he held on like a porons plaster. He 
dared not let go. Bv this time a large 
crowd of Cooney Islanders had collected. 
They leaned on the wall and laughed till 
the tears ran down their faces. 
"Arrah. Mike, dear.” said Mrs. Finn. with 
gentle scarcasm, "ye must be tired holdin’ 
the dirty b’aste. L’ave go of him. tb at’s a 
dear. Faith, ye’ll be straining ver amiray. 


H a > h e ' " 
... 
j 
"God forgive ve. woman!” gasped Mike, 
as the ram jerked backward, nearly pulling 
his arms out of their sockets. "God forgive 
ye far yer sins.” 
‘Ye hav’ him, Mike, I see," said Mrs. 
Doolan. sweetly. "He c’udn’tget away from 
ye now if he was tw ict as strong, c’u’d he, 
Mike?” 
Mike only groaned and glared rn reply. 
He and tbe ram had trampled down 20 
square feet of tbe meadow land in tho strug­ 
gle. The ground was soft and they sunk 
two inches into the soil. The fight had now 
been going on for 20 minutes. Mike was 
rapidly getting exhausted. Various sugges­ 
tions were made to him by which he could 
relieve himself of his horned antagonist. 
"Give him the fut and throw him down: 
then ye can jump the fence,” said the best 
wrestler on the island. 
Mike tried to put this idea into practice, 
but as he was holding the ram at arm ’s 
length it didn’t work. 
"Ye might try him collar-and-elbow,” 
suggested th* philanthropic neighbor with 
a grin, "lf ye dropped yer hoult on wan 
horn and put your arruin around his neck 
ye might throw him aisy.” 
"If I get out o’ this altve I ii break your 
back, mv beauty,” exclaimed Mike as he 
ran backward, urged by the ram. 
The onlookers now numbered nearly IOO. 
They came running from every direction, 
and the shouts of laughter drove poor Mike 
wild. 
Is there ’ere a man as is man enough to 
jump the fence and grab hoult of his tau till 
we carry him across the lot aud dump nim 
on the other side O’ the wall?” said Mike in 
despair, 
After a long consultation with his mother 
Mickey Finn volunteered to assist Miko in 
carrying the goat. When be had secured a 
good hold on the ram ’s tail the animal was 
partly dragged and partly carried across 
the lot, and. with a heave ho. was drooped 
over the stone wall into the adjoining lot. 
Mike now deemed himself safe, and was 
walking back panting from his exertions, 
when a shout from the crowd warned him 
that his danger was not yet over. Glancing 
over his shoulder. Mike saw the ram charg­ 
ing across the lot in bis rear. Little Mickey, 
fleet of foot, easily escaped, bat Mike, owing 
to his exhausted condition, could not run 
fast. Just before he readied the fence the 
ram caught up with him. and as a result ho 
was knocked on his face in the mud. Be­ 
fore he could regain his feet the ram had 
loosened his skin in several places below 
the knee and seriously interfered with his 
ribs. 
Hence tbe remark made by Mike in re­ 
gard to pitchforks at the beginning of this 
story, and lienee the recent rise iii sticking 
plaster in Cooney island. 


The Resources of W ealth. 
I Chicago Tribune.] 
Flyabout-Is it true. Gofreqnent. that you 
have sold your horses and carriage? 
Gofrequont—Ye3. 
"Aud they were the nobbiest in the whole 
city, too! W hat are youfcoing to do by way 
of putting on style this summer? Take 
trip to Europe?” 
* 
(Contemptuously) —"A trio to Europe? 
Naw! I’m going to keep a refrigerator in 
my front yard.” 


M A K ING A GENERA L. 


with 10.868 puhlloa. 
_____ 
tontshfog la the fact 
that Russia, exclusive of Finland. Is third, 
with 7427 publications. England is fourth, 
witn 6S91. The United States shows only 
4631. 
From these statistics it is seen that Ger­ 
many's record is nearly cqosJ to those pf 
taly and Bassia combined and also nearly 
equal to th* com Dined records of the United 
States, England Russia. 
Many, 
indeed 
nearly a majority of the German books 
published during the year were directly 
educational, a statement which may be ex­ 
plained by the fact that every professor and 
man of letters in Teutonia is expected to 
lublish a book at least as often as once la 
lour reaps. 
______ ________ 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


A Schoolgirl’s Appetite. 
I Lipplncott's Magazine.] 
"You look sad, Mamie." 
*■ 
‘‘Yes: H ound about fourteen doughnuts 
in the pantry and I ate them .” 
"Didn’t they agree with you?” 
(Dolefully)—" ’Tisn’t that; we had three 
kinds of pie and ice cream tor dinner, and I 
hadn’t any room for them .” 


Tho Thorn Among the Roses. 
[Terre Haute Lipless.] 
Minnie—So you and Will are engaged? 
My dear, allow me to wisn you all the hap­ 
piness possible. 
M am le-Thank you. dear. 
Minnie—Ob. you needn’t thank me. I was 
not wishing yon so very much, I merely 
wished you all tbe happiness possible. 


The Tory Scheme. 
[New York Weekly.] 
Englishman—Patrick, what do you think 
of emigration as a cure for the ills of Ire­ 
land? 
Patrick—Emigration do be all roights,aor, 
bat th’ landlords must be th’ wans to emi­ 
grate. 


How 
German 
Army 
Officers Are 
Trained, Instructed and Promoted. 
[Chatter.] 
A Prussian officer serves five years to 
begin with as a lieutenant with his regi­ 
m ent Tnis gives him a working knowl­ 
edge of the elementary duties of his pro­ 
fession. Then comes a three years’ training 
at tile war academy, the high school for 
officers founded in 1810. and finally placed 
in 1872 under the superintendence of the 
chief of the general staff. 
After studying tactics, military history, 
fortification ana other military sub ects, as 
well as geography, mathematics and one or 
two modern languages, the young officer is 
eligible for service on the great general 
staff, and for commands varying In re­ 
sponsibility from that of a company to the 
command of an army corps. For officers of 
recognized capacity, regimental service 
alternates with employment on the general 
staff. 
A captain on the staff after four years 
work is transferred to a regiment, aud 
year or two later may be again selected for 
tbe staff as major. After a further term of 
staff service he will get command of a bat­ 
talion ; then, perhaps, return to work on the 
start and afterward be promoted to tbe 
command ox a regiment. 
From this Dost he mar once more be 
selected for the staff, to become eventually 
major-general in command of a brigade. 
This is how generals are made in Germany, 


Years Less Object Than Money. 
[Texas Siftings.] 
Lazarus Goldstein—I love your daughter, 
and would like to marry her. 
Isidore Goldfogle—You may have her, my 
Poy. H it Rebecca, who is 18 years old. 
give $5000; mit Sarah, who is 24. $10,000 
m it Loweza. who is 30, $25,000. Vich on< 
do you vant? 
Goldstein—Haven’t you yon about 40? 


Surprising Statistics. 
[ledger.] 
During the year 1889 nearly 17.000 dif­ 
ferent books were printed in Germany. Ac 
cording to the popular impression It would 
be expected that France or England would 
as respects tbe number of books published 
rank second to tbe German empire and 
with closely approximating figures. As a 
matter of fact. however, statistics reveal 
surprising truth that italy is second. 


On Probation. 
[Judge.] 
That the has told hun to depart 
His broken heart ba tray*; 
Yet she Is apt to mend Ma heart 
lf ba wifi mend hie ways. 


But She Didn't. 
[Judge.] 
I pleaded long for the whispered “yea" 
Which abe long withheld; but oh, 
I sigh to think how her name I’d blea* 
lf she'd only stuck to *'no!” 


A Heart W anted. 
[Lipplncott’s Magazine for May.] 
“C lr*you my word,” a lover auld, 
“You make my pulse* leap!” 
“Oh I" said the maid. “you’re very kind; 
Bnt I prefer, lf you don’t mind, 
That you would give what you don’t find 
So very hard to keep.” 
— 


Care. 
[Lila Higginson In West Shore ] 
You may ride in the early morning, 
You may ride In tne dewy night. 
You may ride till your eyes outrival 
All the etar-eyea’ light, 
You may sway to the graceful motion 
u t your sensitive, thoroughbred mare, 
Y’ou may race with the winds and the ocean­ 
a u t you can not outride care. 


You may ride with the grace of an angel, 
With a heart and a soul on fire, 
You may ride till your road swims beneath 
Until you and your thoroughbred tire, 
You may ride till your cheeks are like roles, 
With the red, rich wine of the air. 
You may ride till the night rune to morning — 
But yon can not outride care. 


Signs. 
[Jon# L. Jones In Judge.] 
I dropped (what luck!) my fork. It at ack. 
And pointed—I know where; 
I named it. Ob, you’d like to know I 
I ’d tell, hut do not dare. 


A panng red aronnd my head 
I whirled and let It go; 
The letter? Well, I inuet not tell, 
fo r then you'd surely know. 


The nsm aoog'* light I spied tonight 
And matte a wish; for though 
All other signs may fall betimes, 
The moon ne’er fails. I know. 


Bat, hark: tbe gate! no longer wafit 
My heart. My wish, I trow, 
Is coming true. ’TU he (I knewl) 
Kind moon, to thee I bow. 


A Complication. 
[New York Evening gun.] 
have a little baby boy who has an English nnrae, 1 
And every time the baby speaks his words are choicy 
and terse; 
Bnt I've observed he's got a way whleh I profoundly 
hate 
Of getting mixed, Just like hie maid, upon the asptr 
rate. 


He “ ’owls" the livelong day away; he “ 'ates” ta 
rise at morn; 
Ha “ ’aa a hake." I’m told, that makes his atomar.fi, 
feel forlorn ; 
And when I ask him if he’d like to play at pitch an*, 
toss, 
He answers all too readily, “Hi’d rawtber you’*, 
play ’osi.” 


I really don’t know what to do. Tbe nurse Is kin*, 
to him, 
I 
And he la much attached to her; she’s neat and v er y 
trim. 
I 
My only hope, and ’tis a hope that’s dally growing/ 
larger, 
• 
la that she'll “loaded" get some day, and then I oa% 
discharge her. 


Faith. 
CS. W. Hodge In Courler-Journal.] 
The silk worm, In its dark cocoon, 
Bhut away from the sunlight and air, 
la spinning the silvery silken threads 
Which beauty and royalty wear. 
The radiant, rustling, rainbow threads, 
Which gleam and gladden our eyes, 
It spins from its own little lonely life; 
It spins—and then—It dies. 


And I, shut In by sorrow and pain, 
Apart from the gladness of youth, 
Weave out of my soul the beautiful dreams 
Whieh to others may prove the sweet truth. 
I sing of love—whloh hath found me net; 
Of hop*—whloh hath passed me by; 
Ot a noble faith and a high intent; 
I sing—before I die. 
^ 


It may be that God, to the silk-worm give* 
A subtle aud se-ret delight; 
Some Instinct rare to lighten the gloom 
A* It spins in its rayless night, 
And I. though I see not the good whloh may he, 
And cannot the raplura explain, 
Feel yet, through the darkness, God’s Impulse In rn* 
And know that I weave not in vain. 


Thwarted. 
[Harper’s Bazar, j 
When flrat we met it was agreed 
That we should banish Cupid. 
She thought him simple; ao Indeed 
Did I, and called bim stupid. 
“And what’a the use," said she, “of his 
Impertinent attendance?" 
Adding, with zest, "my motto ll, 
A friendly independence!’’ 


So in the waltz around her waist 
She let my arm go stealing; 
Meanwhile with constant gaze aba traced 
The cherubs on the ceiling. 
And what I could not understand— 
Though ignorance was pleasing— 
Was that her tiny, plump white hand 
Did not object to squeezing. 
s 


Then out of friendship I began 
Directly to discover 
That naturally girl and man 
Grow into girl and lover. 
I told her so; and when I did— 
Her modest love confessing— 
Her face upon my breast she hid. 
And Cupid asked the blessing! 


One More Unf or lunate! 
[T. IL Brice in Judge.] 
At the close of the day he went home tor1 
Home for rest as the sun went down — 
On bls face a smile, in bls mind a jest, 
A* he thought of the beefsteak brown. 
For men will expect, 
Though women object, 
That their supper must wait, 
Be It ever so late, 
When house-cleaning time arrive*. 


He was horrified when he beard the din, 
And saw everything upside down; 
He was tired and mad and he swore like 
And declared he’d go back to town. 
For men grow profane, 
Though women explain, 
And there’s always a muss, 
And there’s always a fuss, 
When house-cleaning time arrives. 


Up tbe stairs be went with a rush and a Jump, 
To prepare for the meal In town— 
With a crash and thurapety-bump-bump.bu«eg 
The poor fellow came tumbling down, 
For men are abused 
And women confused, 
And the fellow that swears 
Strikes the soap on the stairs 
When house cleaning time arrives. 


Elam Chase’s Fiddle. 
[R. C. Tonque In Hartford Coutfflfil 
Sometimes when I get to feelln* 
Sorter blue an’ melancholy, 
All at once there oomes a-stealln*, 
Mighty faint, hut mighty Jolly, 
Music that jtst sets me dancln’— 
Fairly sets my feet a-prancln’; 
Seems I bear the prompter slngin’, 
"Balance partners! Dolan the m iddled 
Settm’ every couple swlngln’— 
Hear John Elam Chase’s fiddle. 


Twenty couple all a-grin’, 
Eighty eager feet a-soundin’, 
Every whirl the music growln’ 
Sets them eighty feet a-poundln’, 
Rho, thet music still repeatin' 
Sets my poor old heart a-beatln’ 
As I hear the prompter slngin" 
"Balance partners! Down the middle!" 
AU them twenty couple swingin’— 
Jilt hear E lim Chase s fiddle I 


Sometimes Sabbath, right in meetin', 
Even when the parson’s prayin’, 
Seems I bear them note* repeatin'; 
Hear John Blum's fiddle playlu', 
Playin’ swifter, playin’ sweeter, 
And the dancer#’ eager feet a-e 
Whirlin' to the prompter’* slngin', 
"Balance partners! Down the m id d ler 
Swlngln’—every couple swingle’** 
To John Elam Chase’* fiddle, 
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The drizzling rain that had continued 
leveral hours increased the darkness which 
a late autumn evenings covers Sh Peters- 
ours as witn a pall. The gas lamps had not 
yet been lighted in the streets, and on the 
square adjoining the Blue Bridge the semi­ 
circle of lamps was still dark; oaly here and 
there a faint ray of light came through the 
shew windows of the large stores on the 
wharf, which were always lighted early. 
The long passages in the ministry of the 
interior were deserted. Here and there a 
lamp suspended from the smoke-blackened 
and vaulted ceiling gave a little ligtit and 
much bad smell. 
On a dirty bench, carved 
by awkward, idle hands, a humble official 
snored aloud. 
It m ight be 8 o’clock. The offices on 
either side of the passages, reiem hlmgcelis, 
were almost all closed. Only now and thou 
a ray of light pierced the keyhole aud 
showed a belated occupant At one place, 
where 
the 
passage was wider, another 
bench contained a second watchman, an old 
soldier, who was asleep. The whole vast 
building was silent as the grave, for the 
office hours had just come to an end, and 
nearly all the officials had gone home. 
Suddenly tho sleeping invalid started u p; 
an unusual noise, coming from the broad 
staircase, had frightened him out of his 
Bleep. The quick steps of a man approached, 
sours rattled, and a sword knocked at every 
step against the stairs. 
The soldier lis­ 
tened in surprise.and the walls of the build­ 
ing seemed to be similarly impressed, for 
they echoed the noise in a low. subdued 
tone, as if they m eaat to protest aud com­ 
plain. The old guardsman was net long 
left i i doubt; he smoothed his slightly dis­ 
ordered hair, straightened himself into the 
shape of a lamppost, ana in this prescribed 
posture awaited the new-comer. 8oon the 
dim light of the lamp showed an officer.who 
came up with liasty strides aud now stood 
before the old soldier. 
He was a man of gigantic stature • his feat­ 
ures were hard, and in his eyes resolute 
courage shone brightly. His beard was jet 
black. 
The whole face produced an im­ 
pression of stern 
severity. 
An ominous, 
ironical smile played now and then around 
his narrow, pale lips. In his whole carriage 
insolence was reflected: in every gesture 
boundless pride. 
Ho saw the soldier in the uncertain light, 
and called out curtly in atone of com mand; 
"I must see the minister!” 
. "Your excellency will please wain: down 
the corridor: there is an officer down there 
who will take you to the minister." 
"How they make us run about before we 
can find one of these bureaucrats,’’ the offi­ 
cer growled angrily. 
As he disappeared around a corner in the 
passage the old soldier stretched him self 
out again on his bench, saying: 
"That must be somebody -b e has not a 
nice way of speaking.’’ 
The officer soon reached the other bench, 
hut here also the sleeper had been roused, 
hearing the ringing of spurs and the short 
conversation with the watchm an As. how­ 
ever, there was a certain hatred existing at 
that tim e between the military and the civil 
services, be pretended to bo still asleep. 
The colonel made more noise as he ap­ 
proached and knocked with his 
sworn 
against the walls of the narrow passage; 
tho official seemed to hear nothing. The 
officer saw him self compelled to shake him 
not very gently. 
"Air!” be cried angrily’. 
"You, sir!” 
The official thus stirred up, rose slowly. 
"How can I serve you?” 
"Show me the way to the minister’s 
office.” 
The official shrugged his shoulders con­ 
temptuously. 
"The minister’s? I crave your pardon! 
A nice desire! He is not here, for the pres­ 
eat moment. Those who have anything to 
do with him must demand au audience.” 
The colonel looked anything but patient. 
Ab the official spoke to him in a somewhat 
bold tone of voice, and did not by any means 
cringe, as many did, his eyebrows twitched 
very ominously. Untortuuately the official 
smiled. This was more than the officer 
could endure; he seized the unfortunate 
man of the pen by the ear and pulled him 
up violently. 
"I—I can see the minister at all times! 
Do you hear?” he exclaimed furiously. 
The poor man yelled with paiu. 
"Help! help! Save m e.” he cried in de­ 
spair. 
"Hush!” broke in the officer. “I ani Col. 
Palkin, aide-de-camp of the head of the 
gendarmes.” 
The official was silenced instantly. The 
name of the bead of the gendarmes, a per­ 
so n who in the reign of tho Emperor Nich­ 
olas 
was omnipotent, was a terror for 
everybody. The un fortunate man of the 
pen turned deadly pale, and tried to sup­ 
press his groans, although the colonel stilt 
held hit ear. 
A whole long minute he 
continued this torture aud finally let him 
go. sayiug: 
"You see. the minister must always be at 
home for mo; make haste, therefore, and 
announce me, and then you may hope that 
I shall forgive von.” 
The man assumed a humble and devoted 
posture. 
"A’our excellency.” he said. almost crying, 
"I told you the truth. At this hour the 
minister is never here.” 
"Then send him word that I am waiting 
for him .” 
"We do not know where to find him. But 
if your excellency have very urgent busi­ 
ness, the head of the division for political 
affairs, the minister’s alter ego, bas not yet 
left.” 
The colonel interrupted him eagerly. 
"That is Schelm. is it not?" 
"Yes, your excellency.” 
"I am not an excellency. You can show 
me proper respect without giving me titles 
that I do not own.” 
"Very well, your — colonel!” 
“And 
now 
announce me quickly to 
Schelm .” 
The official opened a door nearly opposite 
the bench and showed the colonel into a 
large reorn, saying humbly: 
"Colonel, condescend to wait a moment 
here.” 
"Well! Make haste! I have no time to 
lose.” 
The aid 'o f the 
head 
of 
the gen­ 
darmes walked up and down in tho vast 
apartment, chewing his mustache almost 
fiercely. 
Three minutes had passed: Ins 
impatience was visibly growing and show­ 
ing itself very clearly, when the door opened 
and the man of the pen said: 
"I pray, C o l. 
!” 
Behint^ a table covered with documents 
and papers of all kinds sat Mr. Onophri 
bchelm. head of the division of political 
affairs under his excellency the minister of 
tile interior. Count Ferowski. His study 
was large and comfortable; the furniture 
covered with gn-en velvet; thick curtains 
and portieres at all the rooms and windows: 
a thick carpet covered the floor. Two enor­ 
mous paintings, re presenting Alexander I. 
and Nicholas I., looked down upon a desk 
in oak. standing in the centre of the room. 
A mysterious dim light reigned in tho 
apartment; a half-covered lamo on the 
writing 'able and a flickering fire on the 
hearth alone lit up these dark walls, out of 
which the stern figures of the Czars of all 
the Russia* seemed to step forth. 
Mr. Schelm was still young: he could 
hardly be more than 85. but his features 
looked worn, full of wrinkles and without 
expression ; his complexion was yellow, like 
parchment, and b s hair. carefully oiled 
and brushed, could not quite conceal a pre­ 
mature baldness. 
His small gray 
eyes 
looked keen and slmrp around him. yr. 
bchelm, however,'subdued his glances by 
wearing large spectacle*. 
When the head of the division was alone 
he lr ©fluently took off his glasses to wipe 


the perspiration which continually shone 
on bis face. Then Mr. 80110110 looked posi­ 
tively fearful; his eyes flashed lightnings, 
the red lids opened wide as if they wished 
to draw breath; the dark mark which the 
spectacles made on his rase turned bright 
red, and the nose itself looked not unlike 
tile beak of a bird of prey; an uncanny 
smile played around his pale, firmly-closed 
lips, beheira felt in such moments that bo 
was alono and took no pains to disguise 
himself aud his eyes turned from his own 
person to the forms of the all-oowerfiil 
rulers of Russia, which he had continually 
before his eyes. 
, 
As soon, however, as somebody entered he 
closed Ins eyelids and hid them behind the 
glasses, sat square down iii bis aruichairaud 
assigned, with his inkv, crooked fingers, to 
each visitor his place, as it be did it, not 
from courtesy, but in wrath and indignation. 
In short,, fsclielm’s exterior was terrible; 
the ex cretion of his half-concealed, squint­ 
ing eves did notencouragethe boldestof the 
bold. This delighted him. AU who entered 
this luxurious upartmaul felt instantly wiiat 
power this man possessed, and were uncom­ 
fortable, even anxious, beheira was fully 
aware of this: unite conscious in fact. that 
he made a painiul impression upon all, and 
he liked it. 
It gave him a kind of joy, and 
lie took it almost amiss if any one did not 
seem to be afraid of him and to tremble in 
his presence. In tho meantime our officer 
bari not iii the least changed his appearance; 
he remained as cold and as haughty as be­ 
fore. 
I p od a sign from Schelm. who seemed to 
ask permission to finish the perusal of cer­ 
tain papers before him, the colonel an­ 
swered with a slight bow, threw himself 
into a comfortable easy chair, put one leg 
over the other and looked at the ceiling as 
if studying the stucco ornaments, bcbelm 
noticed allth is through his spectacles. The 
head of a division under Count Perowgki 
was a great man and almost omnipotent in 
the ministry. The emperor knew bim per­ 
sonally aud occasionally deigned to ha’"i 
him near him. The colonel s indifference 
offended him, therefore, and in oruor to give 
him a littio lesson ho seemed to be absorbed 
in his papers. 
I lia colonel waited patiently five minutes, 
looking fixedly at th* ceiling. After five 
minutes more lie looked fixedly at the 
writing di sk. beheira pretended to read, 
but in reality ae did not cease watching his 
visitor....................................... ................................ 
The aid de camp smiled ironically, raised 
his eyes once more to the ceiling, aud at the 
same time began to whistle very softly. 
\V ben the head of div iskm heard these sub­ 
dued. measured notes, fie jumped u p from 
Ins chair and began to cough aloud. The 
officer coolly continued a familiar italian 
air, but getting louder and louder. Behind 
one of the portieres suppressed laughter 
could be heard. 
Angrily Schelm threw away the docu­ 
ments, arranged his chair so as to face his 
visitor and said rather roughly 
"What is your desire. Col. Palkm ?’ 
Palkin answered with a honeyed smile: 
"It is a mere trifle. The bead of the gen­ 
darmes has charged me to inform his excel­ 
lency the minister of the interior of the ar­ 
rest of Couut Prosoff and Prince Marin, 
wtio are involved in a conspiracy against 
the emperor ” 
bchelm sprang up. and. forgetting his 
usual cautiousness, beat the table so that 
several papers fell to the floor. 
"Again I” he exclaimed. 
Palkin’s smile was sweeter still. 
’What will you have?” he continued. 
“The police must watch over the life of the 
Czar when they have no time to do so in the 
ministry of the interior. This is now cite 
fifth conspiracy which we have discovered 
without your knowledge) and your assist­ 
ance.” 
bchelm turned pale, he was furious aud 
entirely lost his self-control, 
"Or which you pretend 
to 
have 
dis­ 
covered”’ he sneered 
"Mr. Schelm !” 
exclaim ed 
the officer 
threateningly. 
The head of the division replied in the 
same tone: 
"Mr. Palkin!” 
Their eyes glowed with hatred and thus 
they measured each other for some minutes. 
At the same time tile folds of one of the 
portieres moved gen My aud for a second the 
face of a curious official peeped in. The two 
adversaries saw nothing; they were on the 
point ot falling one upon the other. The 
Colonel, however, resumed his seat and 
laughed aloud. 
"Voiir insults do not reach me. and I 
should be foolish in d e e d to feel annoyed. It 
provokes you to find that we are cleverer 
than you! I understand your anger andean 
easily explain it!” 
’ ClevererI” 
repeated 
Schelm; 
"say, 
rather, greater intriguants!” 
“ O il, call it what you choose!” replied 
Palkin, shrugging his shoulders; "I will not 
discuss that with you. I have been ordered 
to deliver that message to Count Peiowski, 
and as this affair concerns you likewise -or 
rather mainly—I have dene my duty as 
promptly as I could. Your criticism does 
not concern me. 
I repeat, therefore, that I 
have been ordered to report. Last night the 
police occupied the house of Prince Marin; 
after a long search documents were found 
there which strongly commit the prince as 
well as Count Prosoff. Both have been ar­ 
rested forthwith ; the examination will take 
place next Monday. The conspiracy seems, 
however, to extend over the whole prov­ 
ince. and hence the head of gendarmes re 
quests the minister of the interior to take 
charge of this matter as soon as possible. 
The papers and documents on the question 
will be sent today.” 
"How can a conspiracy that never existed 
extend to the province? Marin is known to 
be a drunkard. Prosoff a philosopher. The 
whole affair reminds me curiously of your 
last conspiracy, which ended in sending Iff 
young men to Siberia, who every week gave 
a dinner to ballet dancers. 
Your reports 
stated at the tim e that the regularity of 
these meetings looked very suspicious and 
little was wanting or you would have con­ 
vinced yourself 
that Hie ballet dancers 
talked politics.” 
“That was only a plausible pretext,” said 
Palkin. ‘‘The Agent Black himself heard 
how one of those men said tlieCzar ought to 
give Russia a constitution.” 
bchelm clapped his hands in apparent in­ 
dignation. 
“And that was enough for you to send 12 
men to Siberia. Aud you have the face to 
acknowledge it?” 
Palkin laughed bitterly. 
"This holy indignation is exceedingly be­ 
coming to your honorable chevalier. Con­ 
fess however, that you would be very glad 
to hear something of the kind yourself, in 
order to discover behind It a grand conspi­ 
racy. But. no! You are too well known; 
nobody would speak aloud lr, your presence. 
We —we have our secret agents, whom no­ 
body fears because nobody knows them. 
And that is what grieves your chivalrous 
head of division?” 
beheira gave him a poisonous look. 
"A nice craft, no doubt.” murmured 
Schelm to himself. 
“That was the wav 
Kalolf got into the senate, had high decora­ 
tions. etc. One of these days Count Palkin 
also will make a brilliant career; he will be 
made colonel of a regiment in a distant gar- 
rison, where the echo of his deeds has never 
reached 
After a while ids original profes­ 
sion will be forgotten, and then the spy will 
be made a general.” 
"And you consider already in your mind, 
honored friend, howyoumav denounce me? 
I warrant you it will he useless. The Czar is 
high above us, as the eagle above the toad! 
Ile knows nothing of us. and if lie ever 
should hear anything his contempt would 
hurl both ot us intoeternal oblivion! Our 
superiors do not wish to -oil their hands 
with this profession and Dear with us, be­ 
cause they must have tools—tools that are 
very vulgar, but also very necessary—tools 
that are too much despised to be easily re­ 
placed. Your possible report passes through 
tho hands of my superior, as mine passes 
through vour hands. Where others would 
be punished we receive a reward. But that 
you must know even better than I d a ” 
Suddenly an official interrupted them. 
opening the door and announcing: 
"Couut I.anin,aide-de-camp of his Majesty 
the Emperor.” 
bchelm and Palkin rose quickly and 
bowed deeply. 
The imperial ad utant noticed their sub­ 
missive bows with contempt, aud said in a 
haughty tone: 
"Glad to find you here together, as I have 
im; ortant orders for both of you from the 
Emperor.” 
bchelm and Palkin. who had risen again, 
bowed once more to tho ground. 
• Too much grace and happiness,” they 
exclaimed. 
The imperial aid, hearing the two voices 
blending t-o closely that no separate voice 
nor single word could be heard, could not 
keep Irom laughing. 
‘ Col. Palkin.” he said at last, "the em ­ 
peror sends you word through me that he is 
well pleased with you. and as a token ot his 
favor he bestows upon >ou the order of St. 
Vladimir." 
‘ Excellency!” was all Palkin could utter, 
so overwhelmed with happiness was he. 
‘ For you, Mr. Schelm. I have Jess pleasant 
orders. 
You know nothing of the most im ­ 
portant events ann affairs. 
You are asleep 
while the empire is in danger! and vet the 
high office which tho Emperor has intrusted 
to y o u ought 10 nave spurred you to be un­ 
ceasingly watchful;” 
“Your excellency, the secret police is not 
in my hands.” 
The adjutant did not let him finish. 
“You aren t expected to be a soy—only 
watchful! You are not spies, only senti­ 
nels!” he added, without concealing ais 
scorn, “ o n ly with tins difference, that Col. 
Palkin 
has 
known how to watch. His 
majesty the linneror has therefore ordered 
me to make yo 1 aware of his dissatisfaction. 
as will b» done moreover by the minister of 
the interior also!” 
bchelm turned pale aud trembled. 
•’His Ma esty the Emperor does not seem 
to kuow—" 
Tho count turned to the door, saying as he 
went out: 
“I have nothing else to say to you! 
When both were alone Palkin at once 
drew himself up. and bis arrogance returned 
doubly offensive. On his narrow lips hov­ 
ered a smile of triumph. He patted bchelm 
on his shoulder aud said: 
"Ha! ha! ha! YVhat do you say now, min­ 
ister? But I nm an honest fellow and bear 
no ill-will. To honor my new decoration I 
invite you to dinner.” 
* Go to the d evil!” said Schelm. 
“AU right, .la m going at once.” replied 
Palkin. humming an air that was thou very 
popular; 
Your wrath rejoices, rejoices me highly! 
This song of triumph resounded a long 


tim e in the ears of the unfortunate Mead of 
division. 1-ong he sat at his desk, absorbed 
in sad thoughts, throwing unconsciously his 
papers from one place to another. 
.Suddenly he rose, and supporting himself 
with his hand on the faille, lie «aid, looking 
at the g,mperor’s portrait, with a resolute 
voire: 
‘ To win your favor, we must disco.er or 
make up a conspiracy! 
Very well, then. I 
shall discover one. and such a one that you 
shall tremble on your throne, you ruler of 
all the Kussms.” 
Then he took out his spectacles, wiped 
with his dirty yellow handkerchief the large 
drops of persoiration that had gathered on 
his nrow. took his hat, pulled it down over 
his face and hurriedly left the office. 
The official on duty in the anteroom made 
a deep bow. and accompanied it with a 
scorntul smile, which he did not even at­ 
tempt 
to 
conceal, since Schelm never 
deigned to look at one of his subordinates. 
He then went into tile office ot the head of 
division arranged the papers on the table, 
and did not leave the ministry till towards 
8 o’clock. 


CHAPTER II. 
Alexander Wernin was OO years old. Ile 
was a senator, counselor of state and a 
benight of many orders. He had an income 
of lo .>.000 roubles a year and only one 
daughter, the fair Jana, who was to inherit 
his whole fortune. 
Wetnin was a favorite at court and de­ 
voted hear* and soul to tho Emperor. In 
every reform or innovation he suw revolu­ 
tionary tendencies, and believed firmly 
that since the French revolution of 178.1 
the reign 
of 
the Antichrist 
had 
be­ 
gun. His rovpect for the 
hierarchy of 
tho 
civil 
service 
was 
very 
extraor­ 
dinary; subordination aud etiquette wore 
to him Christian virtues. As soon as he saw 
a privy councillor he rose; a general ho 
accompanied bareheaded to his carriage in 
tho bitterest cold and always bared his head 
when any one uttered the name of the Czar 
in his presence. 
He required, however, 
something like it from his inferiors, also.for 
him elf; he called every interior officer by 
his Christian name, and only became re­ 
spectful with privy councillors. He often 
repeated the words: “In my ejas no one is 
is anybody who is not a counsellor of state 
ora colonel.” 
The only exception he made was in be­ 
half of the surroundingsof the Czar. When-! 
a cr he appeared at court-and this oc­ 
curred quite o lten -h e bowed even to the 
.lackeys who wore the imperial livery. In 
spite of these eccentricities Alexander Wor­ 
ton was one of tho best men iii the world— 
(courageous, noble, ever ready to help others 
and benevolent, lie won the love and es- 
tee n of all who came in close contact with 
him. 
dana, bis only daughter, whom he loved 
with his whole heart, was in every sense of 
the word a spoiled child, and the enormous 
fortune of her father enabled her to gratify 
every whim. Gradually she came to tyran­ 
nize over hun entirely; he never ventured 
to check her in her caprices, and he trembled 
at a look from her. dana did not look at all 
like a fair daughter of Hie North. 
Iii her 
dark eves, overshadowed by heavy, black 
brows, every moment Mashes of impatience 
lor wrath would shine forth; her gestures 
were quick, passionate, full of life and en­ 
ergy. 
Her 
beauty was enchanting, aud 
everybody soon recognized in her the om­ 
nipotent woman, before whom all in the 
house knelt down. 
And Jana was. by 
nature, not bad at all; there was nothing 
(ievilLh in her eyes a* in those of George 
Sand’s 
heroines; 
when 
she 
was 
at 
rest 
her 
features 
reflected 
til© 
satisfaction of a queen whose every wish is 
silently fulfilled by her subjects 
Wrath 
was not infrequent, but it was short-lived. 
Her heart was good. and her joy greatest 
when she could make others happy. 
Fn- 
fortunately, she. the o b ecto f continuous 
flattery, had become so proud that when she 
did a kind act or conferred a benefit she 
made tho recipient feel that lier presence 
alone was a great favor. 
On the same day when the remarkable 
scene took place at the ministry of the inte­ 
rior Jana was sitting in a large drawing­ 
room idly turning over the leaves of an 
album. The clock struck 4. Facing theiire 
sat a young roan of very fine and promising 
exterior, busily engaged in arranging visit­ 
ing cards aud writing addresses. This was 
Count \ ladiinir Laton. Jana’s betrothed. 
Jana refused to hear marriage spoken of 
ai 
_______________ 
ly 
kindly, though occasionally one fared not 


till she was ffO: she knew how to dispose of 
all aspirants to her hand very cleverly and 


quite so well. One day. however, she met a 
young diplomat who was presented to her 
by his uncle, the emperor’s first ald-de- 
camp. She had known him now a whole 
year. She had early begun to favor him 
among the host of admirers who constantly 
tilled her father’s house. He wasdesperately 
in love with her, yet he did not venture to 
declare himself, although his position and 
his fortune would have justified the step. 
Jana anticipated the confession, winch the 
young diplomat did not venture to make. 
"Count Vladimir,” she said one evening 
to him, calling him for the first time by his 
Christian name, "you are in love with me, 
are you not?” 
. 
. 
. 
The young man blushed, then turned 
pale, aud was barely able to fold bis handB 
as it in silent prayer. 
"I love you also,” continued Jana, and 
her voice, which was generally icy cold. be­ 
came of a sudden soft and gentle. “Will 
you make me your wife?” 
Count Laain fell on his knees, over­ 
whelmed by his unexpected good fortune, 
kissed the hem of her dress, and was so 
rejoiced and so deeply moved that the 
h a u g h t y beauty did not repent 
having 
given him such vigorous encouragement. 
Tile next day Jana informed her father 
of her engagement. The councillor was 
unable to oppose anv wish of his daughter. 
aud moreover Lanin possessed ali that 
could i e desired in a son-in-law. and was 
certainly an excellent match. 
Alexander 
Wernm gave his consent most willingly. 
As Jana knew only one will, and that her 
own, and as she never liked to wait, she de­ 
termined to have the wedding at once. 
YVernin know no difficulties and no impedi­ 
ments when his daughter’s wish was made 
known to him, and he turned everything 
upside down in tho house in preparation for 
the wedding on the following .sunday. 
On Tuesday Lanin was already busy send­ 
ing out invitations, which he did very me­ 
thodically. having gone through all tho 
cards of friends and acquaintances, select­ 
ing those to be favored, and now appending 
their names to engraved invitations, i.anin 
paused for a moment in this occupation. 
Exaimnlngonecard which evidently caused 
him great surprise, he read it once more, 
laughed aloud and asked, showing it to his 
betrothed: 
"\\ bo might this be? 
Jana raised ber eyes and said smiling: 
“I must see the name; I cannot read it 
from here.” 
„ 
„ 
. 
"Oniphri Schelm. Privy Councillor, Head 
of Division iii the Ministry of the Interior, 
Knight of the Order of St. Stanislas, I.. Class 
of the Order of St. Ann. <Scc.. President of 
the Society for the Protection of Animals, 
<Vc. Caravan street, 35.” 
Jana laughed aloud. 
"He is one of my adorers, who last Satur­ 
day asked my hand through the agency of 
a very high 
personage. 
When 
father 
brought mo bis card, be said very solem nly: 
This is a man recommended to us from 
iiizh places, and if Lanin did not have our 
word lie would not be a man to lie despised. 
At all events, we must be careful not to 
offend him, arid I shall at once ten to the 
minister and tell bim that Mr. Schelm cams 
too late. Monday I shall call on Mr. Schelm 
him self.’” 
"Do you know this admirer? 
asked 
Laniu. 
"I never saw him,” answered Jana. 
"To 
tease father, I asked him if my unknown 
worshipper was handsome and young. 
’He 
is not 40 yet,’ was the answer, ’and has 
already secured a high position; he looks 
very well. too. when he nuts on all his 
orders, aud decorations.’ 
l o punish father 
for saying this. I forbade hts going to the 
minister, arid told him to use nothing but 
empty phrases of politeness, and not to for­ 
get our wedding. He wanted to make ex ­ 
cuses,” continued Jana, laughing merrily. 
"but I did not let him get his breath, so 
that, to this day, I hare no idea what sort 
of a man he may he—nor do I care in the 
least.” 
"Schelm! bchelm !” repeated Lanin. "I 
remember a fellow student who had that 
curious name. Pie studied law. He was an 
untidy, malicious, poisonous sort of man 
whom nobody could endure. Perhaps it is 
ho?” 
"What?” exclaim ed Jana, “Such a man 
dared ask me to become his wife? We 
must punish him! 
Write at once hts ad­ 
dress on one of those cards of invitation, 
hut do not forgot to give him all his title. 
My father can afterwards make his excuses 
to the minister. Quick! quick! 
Write to 
Mr. Onophri Schelm, etc., etc. 
Gepy the 
cara faithfully.” 
Lanin was hesitating, but Jaua frowned 
and he quickly did as he was bid. 
"W hat is now to be done with his visiting 
card?” he asked, after having copied it ex­ 
actly. 
"Throw it into the fire.” she said eagerly, 
"even his motnory shall Derisn. A man 
whom I never saw in all my life, who did 
not even condescend toappearin person as a 
suitor lur my hand, lie dared ask my hand. 
I havo indeed a right to be angry!” 
Lanin tossed the card into the fire and 
rang a bell. 
’ Now I have done with the first list of in­ 
vitations.” he said, turning to Jana, "may I 
send them oft at once?” 
Jana consented, aud the count handed to 
the servant a pile of jotters to be carried to 
the post office; then he sat down near Jana 
and looked enraptured into lier eyes. 
"A lieu 1 see, my love,” he said. in a 
whisper 
“tiow you treat other mortals I 
wi nner and re oice at my own great good 
fortune. 
J love you. not merely because you 
are delightfully enchanting, witty, wise and 
tair. but also because you are conscious of 
yourself and respect yourself.” 
>he pr sscd bn hatn^ 
"I seem cold to yCH perhaps. Vladimir, 
but believe me. I can love! Bear in mind,my 
darling, all my life I have been spoiled and 
flattered. Thus I probably overestimate 
myself; but. at all events, I demand to be 
loved passionately, alone ^nd rbove all 
others. For him who loves m eth u s-an d 
you. \ ladiniir, I think, are capable of doing 
so—for hint J ain ready to make every sacri­ 
fice and to surrender everything. It is not 
difficult to love, surrounded with almost 
regal luxury as we are, but I sometimes 
dream of very different circumstances, and, 
will you believe it, I sometimes feel as if I 
wished my dream was fulfilled?’' 


"What dream, dear heart?" asked Lanin. 
“I sometimes see you. in my dreams, 
alone, forsaken and unhappy. 
I see you in 
a far off country, in a hut. hopeless and 
almost despairing. 
I step into the poor, 
wretched hut, bul not in rich dresses and 
full of o y ; not. as now. surrounded bv flat­ 
terers and admirers, but fatigued bv a long 
journey and in rags. And y eti am fair, and 
you lore me sti I. 
Y'ou were despairing 
mainly because you thought you would 
never see me again. My presence makes 
the hut look beautiful to your eyes; I 
bring you new hope, happiness, the best 
consolation, and I am myself happy. Oh, 
so happy!” 
I.anin tell on bis knees before lier and 
covered her snow-white hand with ardent 
k sac*. Tears were in his eyes as he cried: 
“Jnna, do not say such things or you will 
drive me mad with sheer happiness. I 
could almost wish to be unhappy, to find 
you near me. to live for you and in you aud 
then to die at your feet, but I cannot im ag­ 
ine your living in such a condition. Luck­ 
ily, it is all a dream,” he added, sm iling. 
“an idle dream that can never be realized, 
for if you should ever follow me to foreign 
lands it could only be to Paris or London, 
when I ani appointed secretary of lega­ 
tion !” 
At this moment t ie doors opened and 
Wernin entered, dressed iii his gala uni­ 
form and covered with stars and orders. 
He shook hands with I.anin. kissed his 
daughter aud said: 
"Your obedient father reminds you that 
this is the last of the three days during 
which your last admirer was not to be men­ 
tioned. an i I was forbidden to make my e x ­ 
cuses to tho minister. You see bow your 
slave obeys you, but longer I dare not 
wait.” 
* Dear father,” replied Jana, “do what 
you like: I set you tree 
So that was the 
minister of the interior! Count Perowski 
was Kind enough lobe interested in my fate. 
I am exceedingly obliged to him!” 
" iou are forever jesting, child, because 
you do not know what life is. You do not 
know what tri: es may suddenly baronne of 
the utmost importance. People who hold 
the rudder must never be offended!” 
Jana interrupted him: "You can take my 
excuses, too. when you call on the count 
and on bchelm ; I have iust played a good 
trick on the head of division W’ 
Did Wernin was almost beside himself. 
"Yeti are not in earnest. I hope. when yon 
say that. Y#u surely were not childish 
enough to offend a ma* who has never done 
yeti any harm? What frivolity that would 
be!” 
“He has done roe no harm, you say. 
father? A man who dares ask for my hand 
through his minister without knowing me, 
without ever having entered our house? 
Who does he think I am? 
Dear fathar, 
you almost make mo angry.” 
"Fer four years Mr. bchelm has been at 
every ball given in our house,and two years 
ago lie hinted at his intentions, although so 
obscurely that I took it but for general po­ 
liteness. 
, 
"Then, I suppore, he belongs to the ugly 
old men who play whist during the ball or 
watch our dancing from afar off. All the 
greater is his guilt.” 
"He is neither very old or very ugly. The 
minister was kind enough to come in per­ 
son aud to solicit your hand. 
I was not at 
home. Today I shall explain the matter. 
and I beg you will not cause me any new 
anxiety with your frivolity. 
“But. dear. father.” said Jana, laughsn e 
heartily, “I did not dream ot jesting with 
you. In answer to his demand tor my hand 
I have sent Mr. bchelm an invitation to my 
wedding, giving bim carefully all the titles 
on his ridiculous card.” 
“Did she really do that?” asked Councillor 
Wernin. 
“Certainly, Councillor," replied I.anin, 
smiling, “and we b ate actually committed 
that crime.” 
Did Wernin turned verv pale. 
“Foolish, imprudent children!” he ex­ 
claimed. 
"Do you know who that man 
bchelm is? Do you know that from his 
office in the Ministry of the Interior lie dis­ 
poses of our fortunes and our lives? Do you 
know that lie decides questions which we 
dare not allude to in conversation? Von all 
tremble when you bear the head of the 
gendarmes mentioned. Well Scheim is a 
hundred times more dangerous than Count 
Orloff. Do your duty to the C ar and to 
Russia, and you need not fear the high offi­ 
cials. But tremble when those subordinate 
people approach you who have such formida­ 
ble powers in their hands; tremble when you 
hear their names mentioned! 
Tilts man 
Schelm disposes of an equal power with the 
head ai the gendarmes, but it is hidden, 
mysterious ana be is capable of using his 
power readily to gratilv his ambition and 
his revenge. You have offended Schelm, 
and you laugh! 
I tell you, if you nave 
wounded his self-love, we are lost! 
No 
money, no influence, can save us from 
ruin! 
Jana did not mind her father’s ominous 
forebodings in the least, 
“He must be a chamberlain,” sue said, 
ironically, “or you would not esteem him so 
highly. How is it that this title is not on 
his card?” 
Perhaps for the first time in his Ufo the 
old man cast a stern look at his daughter. 
"My child,” he said very seriously, “your 
jests are out of place here. No. Schelm is 
not a cham berlain; ho does not even bold a 
high place, but his power is great. I am not 
a liberal, and I do not despise the men who 
are necessary in order to watch over the lite 
of his majesty and who honorably do their 
duty. I know Schelm too little to say what 
sort of a man he is, but his hatred fills me 
with apprehension for you. my child, my 
dearest Jana”—here the poor old man’s oyes 
tilled with tears ami he pressed his daughter 
to his breast. “I tremble for you. V’Jadiuiir, 
and for my own child.” 
The young diplomat, who had silently 
listened to the old man’s words, looked 
proudly up and said: 
"Fear not. councillor, for us! 
My life is 
blameless 
I am loyal to my emperor and 
always shall be. I fear nothing; but against 
vile calumny the influence of my uncle, the 
adjutant of his majesty the emperor, will 
protect m e.” 
’’And if he were the adjutant of St. Nich­ 
olas him self ho could not 
protect you 
against bohelm ’s denunciation! 
Do you 
hear that, young Hotspur?” 
Never had the councillor shown such ex­ 
citem ent—never had ho uttered the names 
of the emperor ami of St. Nicholas in such 
a way, dana became at last aware that her 
ill-timed jest might find result in evil con­ 
ge lueuces. and as in the depths of her heart 
she loved her father dearly, she stepped up 
to him, kissed him tenderly and said: 
"Be calm, I beseech you, dear father! lf 
this Mr. beheira holds such a high position 
he cannot be a fool. He must see the real 
meauing of our invitation, and look upon it 
as a poor joke.” 
"bchelm is a vain. ugly and malicious 
man,” replied Wernin. "forgetting what ho 
had just said. “He makes all Hie greater 
pretensions because lie feels how littio lie 
deserves them. Perhaps it would be bettor 
for you ii you had conspired against the 
Czar than to indulge in such a dangerous 
jest. But this is no time for complaints—we 
must see what can be doue. Tell me quick­ 
ly where he lives.” 
"Vladimir, do you remember 
his ad­ 
dress?" asked Jana. 
“No! But it was near the Newski Per­ 
spectives in one of the side streets.” 
* His card must be here somewhere.” ex­ 
claimed Wernin, 
“ L ook for it quickly; ii 
will soon bo fi o’clock, and there is no time 
to be lost.” 
At tho sight of the old man’s visible anx­ 
iety dana and Vladimir lost their heads en­ 
tirely and became confused. 
“Father,” said Jana, folding lier hands. “I 
have burnod the cards aud cannot remem­ 
ber the address.” 
“What a chain of mishaps.” said the old 
man. “Jana, my angel, what is to become 
of us? I will hasten to see the minister, 
and if they cannot tell me there I shall have 
to call at every house near the Prospective 
aud inquire.” He left the room liastilv. 
“My father is so easily disquieted.” said 
Jana, "I cannot see anything in this that 
we should be so frghtened.” 
"Unfortunately,” said Lanin, “I also have 
become anxious 
I never saw your father 
in such a state of excitem ent.” 
Count Ivon, the owner of the house in 
which bcbelm lived, had arranged it after 
French fashion. The portier inhabited a 
small room from which all the staircases 
started that led to the different apartments 
of tho tenants. As in Paris he also received 
all that came fly post for the inhabitants of 
the vast building. 
It might have been 7.30 when Schelm 
came home and passed the portier’s lodge. 
"Here is a letter for you I” cried the latter. 
"Give it to m eat once!” said Schelm,stop­ 
ping a moment. 
As soon as he had received the letter he 
stepped under the lamp that lighted up the 
hall. At the sight of the Imposing address 
he began to frown: quickly he tore open 
the envelope and found this letter: 
The privy councillor, A. A. Wcruln, has the honor 
to inform yon of the engagement of lug daughter 
dana with Count Vladimir Coriin, and At the game 
time to invite you to be present at the wedding cere­ 
mony In the Cathedral of Our Hear Lady of Kasan 
on Nov. 2. 
For a moment Schelm stood as if struck 
by ligfitniDg; he grew fiery red. the per­ 
spiration covered his 
forehead and his 
knees trembled. 
With one hand he took off 
his spectacles, with the other he sought his 
yellow silk handkerchief, wiped his brow, 
looked blankly at the portier. who smiled 
stupidly, and crushed the letter wrathfully 
and threw it down: then be rushee out into 
the street without his hat and spectacles. * 
What a look that was!” sam the portier 
to himself; ‘ he must have gotten bad 
nows." 
Faithfully following the example of bis 
Paris colleagues, lie picked no the letter on 
the floor and tried to read the contents, 
bcbelm could not have goue far when a car­ 
riage drove up and a gentleman, covered 
with decorations, called the portier and in­ 
quired for bchelm. 
"He has just left,” answered tho portier, 
carefully concealing the crumpled letter in 
his hand. 


The turtler looked very much surprised, 
but did not answer the indiscreet question. 
Wernm did not like to wait any longer, aud 
repeated his question in a voice of thunder. 
The frightened portier’s conscience > mote 
him. Tho letter was beginning to burn his 
fingers, and he thought the impetuous 
stranger m ight punish him for his curiosity. 
He stammered, therefore: 
’’Yes. your excellency; he had just re­ 
ceived thin note, and had thrown it, crum­ 
pled. to the floor . « , so I thought . , 


"Quick! Hand it hero! You as9.” cried 
Wernin. tearing the hall of paper from the 
portier’a hand. "Too lite !” he whispered, 
after he had read Hie fatal invitation. 
Then he returned the letter to tho portier 
and stepped into Imcarrlage, savingtohim - 
self “I was not mistaken! 
We shall have 
to fight a fierce battle." 
ITO BK CONTINUED.] 


COLUMBUS AND AMERICUS. 
f 
Oath Chats About Statuary at W ashing­ 
ton, and the Men Who Discovered 
the Country. 
N ew 
York, 
April 26. — The 
Senate 
promptly threw oat a proposition lately to 
build some big memorial statue, or so forth, 
of Columbus. for I doubt wnether Colum­ 
bus is more than Italf popular among Amer­ 
ican public men. There was a good deal 
dubious aitout him. and tho attacks of mon 
like Goodrich, who was our consul for some 
time on tho Mediterranean, aud published a 
curious analysis of Columbus’ biography, 
have had their effect. 
Besides, Columbus bas suffered in tho 
downfall of Wavery, as having been perhaps 
its projector in tho New World. What is 
known ot Columbus is hardly known, ami 
when I see the picture in the tympanum of 
the blate House at Albany of the discoverer 
standing in a boat, which soonis togo forward 
of itself, he looking like Baron DeKalb or 
Mrs. Haller’s Stranger or almost anything 
that is foreign. I think that it was made by 
the artist to tell tis ail that we do not kuow 
about Columbus. 
The picture of Brosky in the Metropolitan 
Museum ot New York of Columbus. I had 
supposed to be John Huns or Jerome, or 
some one of the young reformers following 
Lather, announcing his particular fqrrn of 
Hie truth to an assembly of notabilities. Dr, 
it might havo been young Shakespeare re­ 
citing his line* to Catherine of Aragon. 
“The Life of Columbus,” by In tog, ex­ 
pressed the sympathy which Irving almost 
always took into Ins compositions for their 
subject: none of the men lie described is 
denounced. He a'ould not take up a theme 
disagreeable to his mind. In the "Sketch 
Book” lie barely satirizes some American 
Bohemians in London, who would alms© 
their country for ignominious breath Irving 
saw in Columbus, Mahomet, Washington, 
in tho Castilian as well as the Moorish 
heroes, in everybedy, an admirable thiug 
for literature, lie adopted a view. not too 
erroneous, that literary composition ought 
to be bestowed upon good examples. 
Had Columbus been em ployed by some 
other than tho Spanish state, his character 
and suggestions might have been very dif­ 
ferent. At that time Spain, from ber Gothic 
comp< nepts. lier conflict with lite Berbers, 
her arrogant triumph, her religiousstolidity 
and cruelty, had ;all the energy to discover 
and con mer anythin , but little of tho 
grace to im hue a conquest with the Christian 
tone. A helpless, unpedigreed. 
CiiKiiiioblnit I t a l i a n , 
Columbus fell in with the hue of his coun­ 
try of adoption. Relatively speaking, there 
is not much more known of the personality 
of Columbus than of Shakespeare. 
The 
dark features harshly attributed to Colum­ 
bus are taken from the evidence ot hts 
vocation and his times rather titan from 
personal facts. Goodrich claims that he was 
at one time proscribed in Italy for piracy, 
sketches the general business of th© Geno­ 
ese captains of that time, which was buying 
or seizing Circassian, Georgian and other 
females on the Black sea. where the Ital­ 
ians did all the commerce, to sell them to 
the filthy places in the Italian maritime 
cities. Hiakespear© is more happy, indeed. 
in hts known place OI sepulture than Colum­ 
bus. 
I have seen tho tombs of Columbus in Ha­ 
vana, and of Shakespeare at Stratford, and 
ain clearly of the conviction that, I have 
really looked upon the spot where tho trite 
Shakespeare lies, arni am uncertain whether 
I have looked upon any spot within a thou­ 
sand miles of where Columbus lies 
Later in estigation also shows that Amer­ 
icus or Amerigo of the Yespueii family was 
not the mere imposter the nursery book his­ 
torians would have us relate. On the con­ 
trary he Was the scientific, the overruling 
geograpner of Spain, though a stranger like 
Columbus and a native of Florence 
lie 
seems to have been conscious of 
what 
, Columbus knew little ol, the literary int- 
portaece of the discoverer's work. America 
today is not what Columbus would have 
made of it. a land of a few proprietors and 
millions of slaves: it is what Americus 
made of it by spreading abroad the report 
et its discovery. 
A I.an<t of M illion s 
of free laborers occupied by tho picked 
people of western Europe. 
It has been 
greatly to the advantage of America that it 
was mainly peopled front the western coast 
of Europe by Hie Bretons, the French, the 
Dutch, the Irish and the English. 
How, therefore, could we have a statue of 
Columbus, unless it should be more or Jess 
ideal? There is probably no likeness of 
Columbus extant. Pictures are pointed out 
as portraits of Columbus, but their authen­ 
ticity seems to repose upon the statement 
of s me individual, rather than upon a con­ 
tinuous record in some painter-like t assart, 
for instance. There is an authentic portrait 
of Shakespeare for his con temporaries put 
it in the first, folio edition of lits writings, 
where stands a sonuet, saying, that the de­ 
piction is wonderous correct 
In short r-hukespenre reveals in iii* works 
a unified and continuous character, while 
America is not much of Columbus as it 
stands. 
it is also premature, perhaps, to put up in 
this country any such pantheon or historic 
frieze as an older nation may do—some such 
performance as the tomb of Prince Albert 
in 
Hyde 
Park, 
which 
recites 
the 
history of civilization. I have little doubt 
that we could execute a respectable per­ 
formance of that kind, having a good many 
fax sculptors and one or two good ones, but 
tho temper of the age is not up to Its 
artistic talent. The admiration of Europe, 
its literature and heroes, is still the prevail­ 
ing theme in American decoration. 
It is so unusual to say anything construc­ 
tive in this land that I shall be al most eccen­ 
tric when I say that 11 cheve Hie govern­ 
ment; at Washington is today the best rep­ 
resentative of Hie patriotism and instincts 
of Hie people than any other American in­ 
stitution. You will find that the govern­ 
ment exercises both admiration and judg­ 
ment. and goes steadily along in the line of 
American illustration, throwingoatdubious 
propositions and ultimately accepting all 
good ones, 
hor instance, Lafayette will 
soon stand in the American capital, dose by 
Hie State Department building, where ho 
will suggest our first foreign treaty of 
alliance. 
Washington and Grant have not 
been entombed as they might havo been, 
because localities or families took toe task 
away from the parent Mates. 
New York undertook to build the tomb of 
Grant upon the island where he was ruined, 
and proceeds about, it as might be expected 
wherever a sceptical people are led by a 
sceptical and discordant 
press. 
It has 
turned out well, perhaps, that Washington 
was loft at Mt. Vernon, though the motive 
which kept him there was a low one. Tho 
time is at hand, though, when the govern­ 
ment should buy Mt. Vernon andjtako it out 
ct the Dorcas Society control, which now 
holds it under constraints mat are silly. 
Within the present year it will be connected 
by rail. no doubt, with the Cunital city. and 
b eam ers excursion in tho neighborhood 
The wretched tomb of brick, containing a 
marble box marked in hie letters with the 
name of the donor as an advertisement of 
bis business, ought to be demolished or loft 
empty, and a tomb of Washington put up 
not oat of keeping with the 
T ine S ylvan N iiirniindiiigg, 
but up to the tone, at least, of the arts at 
the time Washington was deceased. 
* 
The monuments of Washington visibly to 
beseen at the capital are an equestrian 
statue of nim. by Clark Mills, at the west­ 
ern port on of Pennsylvania avenue, and 
a sitting statue of him naked attitudiniz­ 
ing. by Greenougli. fronting the east side 
of the Capitol. Greenougli wrote a whole 
book to explain his statue. It needs ex­ 
planation. 
Washington 
was 
no pagan 
deity nor Roman general. The tendency to 
Romanize everything American 
existed 
down to the memorable day when Daniel 
Webster, revising the inaugural address of 
W ii ham Henry Harrison, slew in the manu­ 
script thereof 70 Roman consuls and no end 
of tribunes and senators. 
There is an archaic value, however, to 
old statuary as to old chiua, and toe ex ­ 
periments in art made by Americans are 
not to be despised, because to sculpture es­ 
pecially we have more rapidly advanced 
than any nation with such recent begin­ 
nings. I can remember the inauguration of 
the statue of Jackson at the city of Wash­ 
ington. which it is now proposed alter only 
about a third of a century to displace ou 
account of its mechanical rattier thau sym ­ 
metrical success. A country which can rise 
in less than 40 rears from the execution of 
a carved signpost in Cincinnati, by Hiram 
Powers, to the execution of a statue of 
Abraham Lincoln in tho park at Chicago, 
ought to carefully treasure its primary class 
sketches. 
George A lfred Townsend. 


MRS. LANGTRY ON DR ESS.1 OCR LATEST AND GREATEST PREMIUM OFFER! 


M an ufacture of Oil P ain tin gs, 
rrttilndslphla Jnqntrer.) 
Oil paintings are manufactured in this 
city fly the yard. The proprietor of the fac­ 
tory is a German with four sons, aud a 
dealer who orders pictures from them tells 
how it is done: "I run out of pastorals, say, 
and order a couple of dozeu. The manu­ 
facturers stretch a big sheet of canvas the 
whole length of their factory apd begin 
work. The boss artist makes a draught in 
charcoal, and olio after another his assist­ 
ants go over it. The first man puts in the 
sky, tho second tho grass and trees, the 
third the figures, the fourth houses and 
barns here and there, and tho old gentle­ 
man goes over the whole work, putting in 
little touches that make the perfect whole. 
It is astonishing how fast they work, and 
when the canvas is dry they out it un into 
sections, tack each "OU” on a stretcher, 
and bring tho lot to me.” 


Most Women Wear Too Much 
Underclothing. 


She Hopis that the Basti* Bas G in! 


\evir to Retain. 


Shades that Set Off Blonde Beauty with 


Finest Effeot. 


Copyright, 
DV Geoffrey W illiston C hilton*.J 
For my own part the only underclothing 
I wear Is of pink batiste, a much lighter 
material than flannel. 
It is very foolish for 
women who pass the greater part of tite r 
time in houses, theatres, churches, Heres 
ami cars besped to summer heat to go 
swathed like mummies in red or w hite flan­ 
nel. Of what bena tit whon they have occa­ 
sion to go out in the cold is this heavy un­ 
derclothing to which they nave accustomed 
themselves in their warm homes? I keep 
myself warm when out of doors in cold 
weather by wearing heavy outer wraps, and 
I change from heavy to lighter ones, or vice 
versa, as tho temperature changes. 
Next to underclothing comes stays. They 
should he as simple as possible. 
Most peo­ 
ple cling more or loss closely to the fashions 
and ens tom* of their youth, and the stays 
I wear now are precisely the same in every 
respect as Hie first pair I over donned all 
in one piece, and laced no tho back, with 
slocking supporters ut the side. 


i t is n u t N a t u r a l . 
since I have never worn anv other, that I 
should think this style the hest, It goes 
without saying that they should never be 
worn tight. 
Thank heaven, the bustle has departed. I 
hoped it bad gone forever, but I believe 
there is now being made to revive it. an 
effort which I trust will prove futile 
I 
never wore one in all my life. and never 
intend to do so. 
The bustle is obActionable upon every 
ground. 
It is injurious to health by reason 
of both the weight aud heat which it Im­ 
poses upon the hips, aud it is an ugly 
excrescence. There are several much more 
graceful, healthful aud comfortable ways 
in which 
T h e “ R u s t l e E f f e c t ” 
may bo secured, when naturo has not sup­ 
plied it sufficiently, than by means of the 
hay bag. the .swinging case, the rubber 
cushion, or even thodaily newspaper, which 
comprise the bustle motliods most gea- 
©rally employed. 
Due way is to wear stiffly starched white 
skirts flounced up the back. Another way 
- and a better, because it avoids tile noise 
of a starched skirt, which to me is offensive 
—is to insert two or throe reeds to make the 
gown stand out and keep tt from resting on 
the heelR 
\Ve hear a great deal about the evil of 
women carrying all the weight of their 
skirts from tho waist 
by having them 
lightly fastened around it. No doubt many 
women have suffered severely front this 
practice winch is not only wholly min cees 
nary, even with tit© present style of dress, 
but is positively disfiguring, as tho thick­ 
ness ot tint skirts about too waist tends to 
increase its si/e, and thus to produce tho 
very effect which so many women try to 
avoid by tight lacing. 
My skirts do not come up to tnv waist at 
all. Thov button on to the lower ©ago of 
my corset, thus bringing their weight. 
(.'lio n Aly K lio u t l i e r s . 
I am glad to soe that of late years there 
has been a marked revolution in the popu­ 
lar ideas with regard to the proper combi­ 
nations of colors and as to what colors and 
shade- are aud are not becoming to persons 
of varioiss complexions. Titus, for years it 
was thought that yellow of any shade was 
peculiarly the color for brunettes and that 
blondes should never wear it. I bis has now 
been shown to he a great mistake. 
A woman of the deadest white skin, with 
light blue eyes and pale blonde hair, be­ 
comes a poem wtien she don* a yellow gown. 
A yellow frock and a yellow tan havo been 
known to transform a rather plain blonde 
into a vision of almost perfect loveliness. 
How could it fail to be so? All the tints of 
blonde beauty are fair and sunny. 
Why, 
then, should it not follow that they are set 
off to tim best advantage aud brought into 
most admirable prominence 
by similar 
tints? To my mind like bas as muon at­ 
traction for like in the law of beauty 


A * I ii T l u i t o f L o v e , 
for I am not one of those who believe in the 
doctrine that people are attracted by their 
opposites. 
But it must not be supposed that precisely 
the same shade of yellow will suit every 
blonde. There are many typos of blonde 
I eauty—as many as there are shades ot scar­ 
let-each wholly different and distinct from 
all the others. 
In dressing a blonde in yel­ 
low the point is to frame her beauty in that 
shade which 
shall harmonize oertectly 
with it. 
It used to be thought that light blue was 
the color par exceUence for blondes. 
Now, 
modistes, who areTtrtists in color as well, 
are awakening to the fact that blue is 
C h i t l i n ; ; t o m o n d e R e a l i t y , 
which needs the tints of tbe sun and not 
those of the sky to give it warmth, 
It is 
tho brunette, with her own rich warmth of 
color, who may becomingly wear even that 
shade of blue so long considered sacred to 
babies. 
Rose and scarlet may be worn alike by 
blondes aud brunettes, but 
the 
lighter 
shades of toe former should Reselected by 
the blonde, and its deeper tints by the 
brunettes. 
Scarlet is more becoming to 
the blonde, because she lias greater need 
of its power to impart its owe tinge to her 
lips aud cheeks. 
L i l l i a n Langtry. 


S Q U A T 
H IM . 


T h at’s th e W ay to T e ll a G ood Clam , a 
M aine D ealer Says. 
J Lewiston Journal, J 
"How do you tell a good clam .” ejaculated 
the fish dealer. “O', s ?uat him.” 
“lf he comes right open again he is weary 
for salt water anti is not fresh in the ordina­ 
ry sense of the word. 
Any live clam who is 
sjueezed, knows enough to sh ut his mouth 
and keep it so. 
It is only worn-out fool- 
clam s wno open their shells again immedi­ 
ately.” 
“Freshly-dug clams are mostly closed up, 
anyway. 
It makes a heap of difference 
whether the clam is fresh, though. 
You 
ought to know if you ever eat ’em. I hate a 
clam that’s got homesick and hangs his 
tongue out all day in the basket, i ’d rather 
eat rotten apples. 
"A lobster! 
Well, a good lobster weighs 
something, lf you want to buy lobster you 
want to. and you don’t want shells full of 
water and air. livery lobster's got his name 
on him. so the old salt say. Look on one of 
his claws whon he comes from the water. 
Y ou can see it better then than when he is 
older and has been boiled. He has a name, 
or toe year he was born, or something else 
on it. Some are named Bob and some Dick. 
Let one of ’em. though, get a big bite on 
your linger and his name will be ‘Jehosa- 
pbatl’ with accent on Hie Jee. 
“They’ie funny fellow s-clam s and lob­ 
sters. 
Y ou know a clam ’s bead ain’t his 
head, don’t you? Course, you did. 
His 
mouth is way round on the other side of his 
shell. The head’ is the siphon where he 
sucks in water one way and snits it out tho 
oilier. You’ve got to get acquainted with 
clams to like them in the flesh. 
"Fried clams is another matter.’' 


, A P ersisten t B eggar. 
(.Washington l’o*t.l 
A recent traveller in Ireland was accosted 
by a professional beggar, in all essential re­ 
spects closely 
resembling tho witch of 
Fndor. She was lean and evidently hun­ 
gry. She stood in an attitude expressive of 
extrem e humility, with her hands clasped 
before her. She said nothing, but her atti­ 
tude was a very beseeching on*. Thinking 
from her looks that she was deserving of 
charity, the traveller said to her: 
“Now, madam, if I give you a shilling 
will you promise not to follow me around 
the streets during my stay in Queenstown?” 
“Arrati|Str, may the blessm’ of heaven 
come down upon ye. sir; may ye niver know 
want, and may ye’er wife aiver attend ye’er 
funeral.” 
Mio received the shilling in her wrinkled 
palm. and as long as the traveller was 
within hearing she called down blessings 
upon him. 
Ile remained in Queestowu one 
week. During that time wherever he went 
ho 
saw 
the 
miserable 
spectacle 
of 
the 
poor 
beggar. 
Her 
looks 
always 
asked 
for 
alms. 
This 
went 
on 
until it became unbearable to the traveller. 
One morning as he came out of his hotel he 
saw her standing on the opposite side of the 
street in the usual pitiful attitude. To put 
it mildly, he was vexed. He decided to put 
an end to the nuisance. Crossing the street 
rapidly to where the woman stood, he said: 
' Madam didn’t you agree not to follow 
me after I gave you the shilling?' 
“Faith, I did, sir.” 
“Well, why in thunder do you follow me 
so?” 
The woman smiled and replied: 
“Sure. sir. it’s not me that’s follerin’ ye; 
it’s ye that’s folierin’ m e.” 
The traveller gave her a sixpence. 
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A Great and Wonderful Work, 
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Iw rienU iirA 
Valnable hlntsand tissffll sagves- 
P$IICUlIU!G. tlon* to Farmers. treating of field 
•rope. kb* et and fences, fertiliier*. farm Implement#; 
live stock retim e. Including the treatm ent of di­ 
sease* of domestic animal*; poultry keeping, and 
how mad" successful and profitable; bee keeping, 
dairy farming, etc. 
A rn h itan tiirn 
Design* *n4 plan* for house*, cst- 
ArCimeCTUre. tee** baru* and other outbuilding-, 
with valuable »ugg«»Uon» to tho*** Intending to betid. 
U niicohnlrt 
T1“* «'«*t work contain* tried end 
nOUkcl'UiU, tented recipes for almost every dish 
for breakfast, dinner and tea. till* departm ent alone 
being worth more than nine tenths of the coak 
book* told; almost innum erable hints, help* and 
■uggestlnns to housekeepers: deign* and » ig*e*- 
tlon* lor making many beautiful thing* tor the 
adornm ent of home, in needlework, embroidery, 
etc.; hint*on floriculture, telling how to tie euroe**- 
ful with alt the various plants, toilet hint*, telling 
how to preserve and 
beautify the 
complexion, 
hands, teeth, Hair, etc., Ste. 
It tell* hew to ours.by simple yet reliable 
heme remedies, evadable In every house- 
JoldTevery dtseaee and ailment that is curable, till* 
department forming a complete medical book, the 
▼aloe of which In any home can hardly be computed 
In dellart and cent* 
„ 
, 
Invention and Discovery. S»5SrkS S r iPSo£ 
of great Invention*. Including th# Steam Knglne. the 
Telegraph, tbe Printing Free*, the Electric l.lght.tne 
Sewing Machine, the Telephone, the I ype W riter,the 
Type (letting Machine, the Cotton Gin, etc. 
Graphic, 
description*, 
beautifully Illustrated, 
oaemite Valier. M agma 
flail*, the Alp*, l aris, Vesuvius, Ventre. Vienna, the 
Canon* of I'eloiado. 
Mammoth 
Cave. Natural 
Bridge, Watkins Glen, the White Mountain*, etc., 


T re u o le 
Description*, profusely t\lu»tiated.of th# 
11 (D u b . 
life. manners, customs, peculiar form*. 
rites and ceremonies of all people* of the world. 
Manufactures, scribed end Illustrated Hie arts 
and process** of printing, stereotyping, bookbind­ 
ing. wood engraving, 
lithography, photography, 
calic* printing piano making, watch making, paper 
mailing, the manufacture of silk. iron, steel, glass. 
china, perfumery, soap, leather, starch, walt paper, 
turpentine, postal curds, postage stamp*, envelopes. 
pens, pencils, needles and many other things. 


The World’s Wonders. 
of the Yellowstone l a rk. Ye 


620 Beautiful Illustrations! 


M icf ant 
Tw* 
Mammoth 
CTeter*»iA 
n ia le ly . contains a complete history of 
the great American Civil War, profusely W- 
tustrated. with numerous Anecdote* of the 
K etellionja complete history of America, 
from its discovery by Colombo* to th# 
present tim e. graphic descriptions of famon# 
battle* and im portant events in the history of 
all nations, chronologic*] history, etc., ate. 
Dinrrranitw 
THU great work contains th# 
D .U glapni. Lives of all th# Treeideat*of 
the Coiled .States, from W ashington to H*r- 
rieen, with portraits end other .Illustrations, 
also llressn d portraits of Napoleon Bone- 
I ac e, Shakespeare, Byroa, W illiam Penn, 
Benjamin Franklin, 
Henry Clay, 
Daniel 
Webster, and famous statesmen, author*, 
poet*, general*, clergymen, et*- 
1 Foreign Products. jSS3S £ f <J , K ., 'iiS S S 
1 and preparation for m arket of tee, coffee, an notate, 
eetton. flax, hemp, sugar, rte# 
nutmegs, clover* 
: ginger, cinnamon, allspice, pepper, cocoanuts, M n* 
1 apples, bananas, prunes, dates, raisins, figs, olives. 
india robber, gutta peroha, cork, camphor, caetot 
I otl. tapioca, ate., eta. 


Watura! Mlctnrv 
*"<1 i» stm c« re do- 
i Pre to ta l m a im J, ecrlpttone. accompanied by IL 
; lustrations of numerous beasts, birds, fishes, and 
I interns, with much curious infonnatloa regarding 
their life and habits. 


I 
rh* Mammoth CyctorAtPt* I# alto a note- 
Lnff. piste law book, telling every man how he may 
be hi* own lawre-, and containing full and concise 
explanation* of the general law* and th# law* of the 
several States, with numerous forms of legal doea* 
meats. 


Descriptions and Illustrations of th* mill­ 
ing of gold, silver. diamond*, cost!, salt, 
copper, lead, cine, Un and quicksilver. 


W onders if the Sea. S r 
deriul and beautiful things found at th* bottom of 
th* ocean, the olants, flower*, shells, fishes, «tc., 
likewise pearl diving, coral fishing, etc., etc. 


Statistical and M iscellaneous. given*a° vast 
[ am ount of useful 
and 
Interesting 
inform ation, 
I some of which is the population of American cities, 
I are t and Yoq’b'htlon of th# continents, cf the Staten 
and Territories, and of the principal countries of th* 
world, length of tm* ortnripal river*, presidential 
i vote for CO year*, presidential statistics, area and 
; depth of sea*, lakes and ocean*, height of moun- 
: tam*, locomotion of animal* and velocity of bodle#, 
j height of monument*, tow ers and structures, dis- 
I Uncos from W ashington, also from New York, to 
j im portant points, chronological history of discovery 
ami progress, popular anbitquet* of American States. 
; cities, etc., common gram mal leal error*, rnies for 
j spoiling, pronounciatioH and us* of capital*. Wail 
I alroot phrstos. commerce of tho world, curious fact* 
1 m natural history, longevity «: animals, cr.gin of th* 
j Barnes of Slates, and of countries, of groat work*. 
I popular fables, familiar quotations, of genius and of 
I plant*, dying w.,rd* of famous person*, faie of rh# 
I apostles, statistics of the globe, leading gote.nm onts 
I or til* world, etc., etc. 
Special to the Readers of tho Weekly Globe. 


GUR GREAT PREMIUM OFFER! 


Ey special arransr«ment with the publisher of the Mammoth Cyclop®iia. w* 
m at* the following extrem ely liberal offer: 
We will send T h e M a m m o t h 
C y c lo p a e d ia , compist*. in F o u r V o lu m e s , as flbova describe*^ toyathor with 
T h o W e e k ly C lo b o for O n e Y e a r , upon receipt of only $ 1 .5 0 . 
We prepay all 
postage. 
Or we will sand th* Cyclopedia free, postpaid, to any one sending as a 
club of 3 yearly subscribers. 
Bear in mind that this I* nit cheap dollar Oyolopaidta, such as many other* offered as a premium, b at a 
M a m m o t h W a r k lo S o u r V o l.* -n e* , with 9 1 7 S P u c e s m d S S * I l l u s t r a t i o n * . 


THE PAST OUTDONE. 


Our Grandest Premium. 


Only $ 1 .5 0 for a New A tlas of th e 
World and th is P a p e r O ne Y ear, 


C r the Atlas will be sent F R E E as a Prem ium to any one sending T w o Yearly Sub­ 


scribers for this paper. 
AII sent by mail, postage prepaid. 


The Peerless Atlas 
contains 
Larger 
and Better Maps 
I 
of 
the 
Principal 
States 
than 
At. 
lases costing SS, 
All Maps axe hand­ 
som ely 
colored* 
m ost of them ia 
six colors. 
It has colored coun­ 
ty m aps of a ll th* 
States and Terri­ 
tories. 
All countries on th* 
face of the earth 
are shown. 
It gives the la test 
railroad m aps. 
Rivers and lak es aret 
accurately located,; 
All tho large cities 
of the world, the 
im portant 
tow ns 
and m ost of the 
villages 
of 
th e 
United States are! 
given on the maps. 


THE HANDS O M S 
COLORED MAPS 


8ise, Open, 14 by 22 laches j Closed, 14 by l l Inchoi. 


Are lame. full peg*, w ith 
of <£><ible-}ag4 
maps 
to 
represent trio 
a number 


most im portant State* o i 
our own country. 


The Great Mass of Information Contained in the Descriptive 
and Historical Pages of the Peerless A tlas Con- 
*v, 
stitutes a W hole Library in Itself. 


Tile Peerless Atlas gives a classified list of all nations of the earth, with form of governm ent, geography 
cal local le v site and population; population of each State in the (Talon for the past SO years; population 
and county seat of east) comity; a cotide used history of each state In the I" a Ion; number of miles of rail­ 
road Lo each State; tho peculiarities of SOU and climate, together with th* chief productions, principal In. 
dust rte* and wealth of each State; the educational and religious interests of each State; the-popular am i 
siectoral votes fer president tn 1880, 1884 and 1A«8. by states; list ut aM the presidents of the Culled 
Suites; the agricultural productions of the United Stale*, the m ineral products of the United States; UM 
bein est* ad taws sad civil service rules, aud m ach other Inform ation that should he In evorydtoe 
•CDco and coimtiag-rooaa. 
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I N T H E “ S W E A T B O X .” 


A T ram p E n d u res S ix D ays of V olu n ­ 
tary T orture B a th er T h an W ork. 
[Rockland (Me.) Free Press.) 
The board of county commissioners made 
their regular visit of inspection, last week, 
to the places which hold the Knox county 
prisoners. 
One of tho men is imprisoned as a tramp, 
and a veritable tramp be is. He is about 35 
years of age,able bodied.strongaiul healthy, 
and he endured six days of voluntary tor­ 
ture in toe “sweat box” before lie would 
agree to work. It was self-nunishment, for 
fie could have come out at any time, when 
be would promise to work the same as 
other prisoners. 
T be “sw eat box’” as cam m only used in 
prisons, is said to be a little closet-like apart­ 
m ent so sm all th at a m an m ust be pressed 
into it, and after tbe door is closed he can­ 
not move. 
His arm s are down bv his side, 
and there they must stay motionless day 
abd night. Hts feet cannot move, nor his 
legs, nor nis head. I here is no Debt, and 
the air. which reaches bim through a nar­ 
row aperture, has but little chance of circu­ 
lation, and is close aud stifled. The man is 
practically buried, standing in this close 
plank box. An ordinary casket would be a 
spacious parlor compared with it 
It would almost seem that the true genus 


tramp was a monomaniac, a person of de­ 
throned reason upon tbe one subject of 
labor, a person to bo pitied more than to be 
blamed. 
This specimen of tramp, sent from Rock­ 
land, is a Dune, and when seen by the 
county commissioners had again "struck tor 
less hours of work” and was contenting 
him self in a dungeon. He appeared to be a 
man of average intelligence. 


Fully Explained. 
[Terre llnu e I xprere.] 
j 
First citizen—There goes a successful 
man. He is a credit to the community. 
They tell me that 15 years ago he cam e to 
this town without a dollar and that now bo 
is worth $75,OOO. 
I 
[Second citizen -Y es. I remember it well. 
He was my bookkeeper for a while and 
I afterward my partner. 
You see. I struck 
I this town 20 years ago with $75,000. and 
; now I haven’t got a cent. Merely a coracle 
dance, just a coincidence—I suppose. 


L earning G radually, 
[Chicago Trllmne.l 
First society young man—Have you been 
to bear Yon Bewiow yet? 
Second ditto—Yes, You Boolow U a won­ 
derful artist, isn’t he? 
Third ditto—Yon Beelow’s technique is 
simply marvellous. 
M 
m b 
H H 
Fourth ditto—Are you speaking of Y«a 
Boceelow? Yes, he’s grana. 
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HOWARD’S LETTER. 


Wage Earners and 
Agitators. 


''a rfffo ri 
Shop Girls 
in 
th i 
L abtr 


Market. 


Th* Glob© Scribe in Favor of the Ballot 


for Women. 


woman’s rights. I believe in the rights of 
humanity. I believe that man and woman 
were made to stand on an equal platform, 
differing in their individual talents, pre- 
m 
ciseiy as men differ in their individual tal- 
W O m e n outs, and precisely as the vessels spoken of 
in the Bible, some for honor and some for 
dishonor, but they are all vessels, and each 
sustains a part in the domestic economy 
I should be loathe to see a woman garbed 
as a police officer, yet within the week one 
of the four leading newspapers of the 
Union, with a phenomenal circulation, has 
spread broadcast throughout the nation un­ 
wholesome revelations, brought to the sur­ 
face, to quote their own phrase, ‘ by a 
woman detective on the staff.” 
You say that if women are allowed to 
vote it will drag politics into the family. 
Well, what kind of a family is it in which 
politics are not already? The question of 
the world’s fair stirred the extreme West, 
starting from Chicago clear out to what is 
really the West, from centre to circumfer­ 
ence. People at the East cared nothing for 


N kw Y o rk , April 2 6 .-“The d elegates 
began to arrive as early as 9 o’clock, cos­ 
tum es in smartspring raiment and charged 
with club politics. 
Just before l l o’clock ___ 
the president of Sorosis and chairman of n. but people at the Wrest were wildly clam. 
the convention, attired in a street gown of orous. 
violet changeable silk. with 
bonnet to 
match, called the conventioa to order.”— 
[Evening Telegram. 
In response te a business woman’s letter 
of inquiry last Sunday I ventured some- 
what into the realm of feminine affairs, 
concluding regretfully that so far as the 
great army of salesgirls and low-down 
wage-earners, female, are concerned there 
is no probability of immediate financial 
betterment, and suggesting also that a con­ 
sideration from a common-sense point of 
view of the question of female suffrage 
might possibly, in a remote future, lead up 
to a practicable solution of this great and 
vital question 
There had been the week preceding a 
convention of so-called working women, 
but they were in no sense, as we understand 
that term. working women. 
Very many of them were wealthy, the 
most prominent were daughters of rich 
parents, and I doubt if any member of the 
convention ever sold a yard of calico, a 
spool of thread or a knitting needle, or 
made a dollar by literal work, as the com­ 
mon people understand work. 
W omen are like men in that their capaci­ 
ties, their capabilities, their talents, their 
knack of doing this or that differ. We find 
women who can teach, others who can 
write, some who are 


E x p e r t In D r e s s m a k i n g . 
but when we speak of working women we 


Ladles in the South will tell ycu, and 
soldiers from the North will remember 
what the soldiers of the South will indorse, 
that the most rampant secession element 
known to the world was that which nestled 
in the very heart of hearts of the Southern 
families. It was 


D a r t o f T h e ir R e li g io n . 
Not drag politics into the families? Why, 
there are certain sections of the Union 
where families live on politics. 
Go to Washington, talk with the people 
there: what do they know outside of the 
realm of politics? 
In olden times when to be a member of 
Congress' from th < South was an honor 
which lasted IO, 15. 20 years at a stretch, 
townships, cities neighborhoods and States 
were as enthusastic in favor of or against 
measures attracting the attention of the 
government and the national counsel as 
those who were in the very heat and fire of 
the fight. 
During a presidential campaign is it not 
a fact that the women are as much inter­ 
ested as the Bien? To whom were the 
badges and medals sold9 Who likes to see 
the banner Hung from the window or flying 
at the masthead? 
Why. even the children catch the fever. 
To talk about the introduction of politics 
into the families of Americans as a novelty. 
is an insult to common sense. Politics are 
there already, and they are there to stay. 


stores, who. by dint of mental application. 
of moral depression and physical exhaustion 
earn anywhere from la through the various 
grades un to SIO a week, and also to sewing 
women, who literally burn the eyeballs 
from their sockets as they vainly push 
against the t;de of competition in their 
endeavor to let the needle’s point keep the 
wolf of desolation from the door of do­ 
mesticity. 
The consequence? 
In consequence I received between 40 and 
BO letters and postal cards from New Eng­ 
land. with echoings from Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, every writer breathing intensest in­ 
terest in the subject, not one traversing my 
assertions and a majority sharing the spirit 
in which was born the wholesome and en­ 
tirely fair and proper criticism of rich 
women, who seek to pose as working girls. 
One of the cards reads this way: “Why 
don’t yon advise these girls to marry, and 
cease struggling for work, in which at the 
best there is no compensation?” There are 
several legitimate answers to that surges 
tion. In the first place many of these girls 
are children ll, 12. 13, 14 years of aga. I 
could take you into some of our great stores 
where fashion shops and professional work­ 
ing women spend thousands upon thou­ 
sands, aud show you scores of little girls, 
straight up and flown, children in every- 
thing except the careworn expression upon 
their faces, veritable babies upon the 
m o ck of f.elf-B upport, 
hollow-eyed, unhealthy 
in 
complexion, 
teeth uncared for. bony wrists, a painful 
attempt at gentility in dress, ears alert lest 
reproof comes from the lordly flooi walker, 
anxious lest some traverse of patty regula­ 
tion imposes a fine, to be deducted from 
their pitiful wages. 
Talk to them of marriage? 
It would be an infam y: and besides that, 
What is marriage? 
Look through the realm of your acquain­ 
tances and tell me, you who are rich, com­ 
fortable and happily situated, so far as ex­ 
ternalities go. and tell me whether the 
matrimonial condition of your friends and 
acquaintances is ene which you would ad­ 
vise a wholesale rush toward. 
That marriage is the best state into which 
the community can enter, for the preserva­ 
tion of domestic parity and the general 
sanctity of society we all admit, but that 
the average man and the ordinary woman 
beginning wedded life at the age of 22 and 
18, are wise or prudent or discreet, would 
be an assertion that no son of man dare 
make before a thoughtful audience. 
The world is not far along enough yet for 
the marriage question to be wisely or even 
catelv discussed. 
I always feel about that as I do about Bob 
IngersolTs teaching. As an iconoclast he is 
a corker, but as a builder-up he is no good. 
So a man who. without a remedy, calls at­ 
tention to an infelicity, is simply a marplot, 
aud in no sense a benefactor. I pass the 
marriage suggestion as utterly worthless. 
In the first place there 
are not men 
enough to go around, and in the next place 
the habit of the men is to go around. It is 
hard enough for these poor girls to support 
themselves, and it, as we find to be the case, 
they find themselves burdened, 
Not O n l y w ith Ballies, 
but with a worthless, shiftless husband, 
their last condition would be infinitely 
worse than their first. 
And now another chapter. 
Since last Sunday another woman’s con­ 
vention has been held, and concerning it 
the New York papers spoke without excep­ 
tion in the same encouraging tone as did the 
Evening Telegram, whose phraseology is 
quoted al ove. 
These women pose as co-ooerators for the 
benefit cf their kind, and heaven knows 
that if th a drawing-room element in street 
gowns of violet changeable silk, with bon 
nets to match, and costumed otherwise in 
“smart spring raim ent” fully charged with 
club politics, can show little Mary Jones 
how her 13.50 can be increased to 14.50,1 
will be among the first to rise and call them 
blessed. 
They don’t do it. 
They can’t do it. and all the spring bon­ 
nets aud all the 
V iolet C h a n g e a b le Silks 
and all this kind of arawing-room element 
m ight come together for a thousand years, 
and charmingly trip along the light fan­ 
tastic pathway of prattling phrase, without 
starting a smile of gratitude on the lip of a 
single salesgirl, or give an extra pair of 
stockings to a solitary wage-earner in the 
back streets of this tremendous city, in 
which the rich are getting richer and the 
poor are getter poorer as the years roll on. 
The negro problem is analagoua 
Why do you find the statesmen of the 
period discussing the negro problem .' Why 
are all the great newspapers of the time 
canvassing the possibilities of the negro,and 
what is it that stiffens the backbone qf the 
colored man? 
The right of suffrage. 
The moment a man has a vote in his fist, 
statesmen politicians, journalists, publicists 
of whatever nature vie with each other as 
to who shall be the first to take him by the 
band and lean him in a desired direction. 
tVhvdoyou kick and rob and maltreat 
the Indians? Why are inoffensive China­ 
men lidiculed, made fun of. maltreated and 
driven from the country 
They have no votes. That tells the whole 
story. 
Isn't it the key to the situation? 
Now then, there are among the 60,000,- 
000 of people in this country at least 500.- 
000 voters who believe it giving woman the 
right to cast the ballot. 
I am one of them. If it be right to tax her. 
if it be right to take her money, if it be 
right to subject her to the laws of the land, 
then also is it right that she should be per­ 
mitted to do her part in selecting the men 
who are paid 
'•ulitrif's from H e r M oney, 
and who dispose of her money in the public 
interest, and to determine also, in part, the 
men who shall sit upon the bench to judge 
ber. 
I won’t be dragged into a discussion of 


refer to the great aggregation of girls in^ a„d all this talk that woman are not fitted 
for this and not fitted for that, can be easily 
shut up, boxed, stored aud put away for­ 
ever, by the Yankee habit of asking another 
Question. “Are all men equally fitted for 
every line of work?” 
Women differ precisely as men differ and 
men differ as precisely women differ in 
their adabtabihty, their capacity, 
their 
knowledge. That women, if permitted to 
vote, having learned the secret of co-opera­ 
tion. would be utilized by politicians is said 
to be an objection. Why so any more than 
that men, having the right of suffrage, co­ 
operating, banded together in a common in­ 
terest, are utilized by politicians. 
I not only see no harm possible to the 
Common wealth in an 
E n l a r g e m e n t o f t h e S u f f r a g e 
multitude, but I think I see many good 
reasons, many strong and potent arguments 
in favor, looking at it from that point of 
view, namely, the best interests of the Com­ 
monwealth, but that isn’t what we are dis­ 
cussing. 
We are trying to find some key that will 
unlock a door opening upon a highway 
where women can tread with self-respect 
because of self-support 
If these "drawing-room elements" would 
combine in an earnest effort to drive every 
salesman out of every dry goods store, out 
of every thread and needle shoo, out of 
every boot and shoe store, out of every kind 
of bazaar where fancy work and notions 
and articles of various nature are sold, they 
would do a great work. 
It makes me sick at my stomach tosoe great 
hulking men measuring, whatever they 
measure I don’t know, but stuff that they 
sell in these stores. One of the best things 
that that admirable comedian, Dixey, ever 
did was his lifelike caricature of a namby- 
pamby, loaded-with affectation, sap-headed 
salesman behind acounter, swapping gossip 
with a school girl, to whom he sold "tidies” 
at five cents each. 
That realm belongs to women. 
They should have it. and if customers 
would resolutely adhere to a programme 
never to buy from a man. but always lo 
patronize stores in which women and girls 
alone were employed, it would be oue great 
step towards immediate help. If a man is 
seized with cramps, and falls upon the 
door, or in the street, with such a stomach 
acheas apparently threatens toexplode him 
into fragments sky high, immediate relief, 
tam e tiiin x M orphinic, 
that will instantly check the racking pain 
is a great boon, but his doctor, having re­ 
lieved, having alleviated, having given 
temporary suspension, will seek the remote 
cau-e aud treat it in a totally different way. 
I believe that woman sui!rage is the ulti­ 
mate cure for woman’s monetary trouble, 
and I base it on the selfishness of man. I 
believe the moment men find women able 
to whip them at the polls, or insure victory 
at the ballot box, they will come hat in 
hand precisely as they do today to the low 
born, the vulgar, the begrimed, the be­ 
sotted, not that they respect them, but that 
they recognize the power of the ballot in 
their hands. 
Temporary relief can be given scores of 
thousands of women in New York, in Bos­ 
ton, in Philadelphia, by other women who 
would refuse to buy their “smart costumes,” 
their violet changeable silks and their spring 
hats to match, of any man milliner, of any 
jackdandy, and there are other ways in 
which women who are, thanks to the brains 
of their husbands or their fathers, above 
want, and are thereby enabled to pose and to 
sing sweet somethings in each other’s alabas­ 
ter ears, can really be of service to their sis­ 
ters. 
Sisters? 
Why. certainly. Each one of them will 
have a coffin, just the same as you will. 
Every one of them came naked into the 
world aud will go out in the same condi­ 
tion, inst the same as you did and just as 
you will, and, poor though they be, there 
will be a death line in the paper for them 
just as much as there will for you. 
They are your sisters. They are not so 
clean, tuev are not so smart in their cos­ 
tume. They don’t know, probably, what a 
changeable silk is any more than I do, but 
if you and they had swapped fathers, per­ 
haps you would be the ones who didn’t 
know, and they would be the ones that 
strutted and furled and w ared Marie 
Stuart handkerchiefs. 
See? 
We are living, we are dwelling in a very 
ticklish sort of a kind of a time, and our 
rulers sit on the ragged edge of worriment, 
preparing to step down aud go out 
Republicans are jubilant because the men 
in tronble are Democrats, but the fact 
is officeholdmg 
is 
a 
temptation to 
wrongdoing 
heareabouts, 
and 
poli­ 
tics 
have 
plaguey 
little 
to 
do 
with it. The leaders in both parties are 
chiefly men of foreign birth, to whom office 
holding is a big thing, aud when peculating 
opportunity comes they unconsciously bag 
the game, be they Republican or Demo­ 
cratic. 
The effect on the fall elections xviii be nil, 
but on the fall nominations it bids fair to be 
tremendous. 
til* I irs in in rn ti I K ic k er 
AU these investigations are instigated by 
netty politic*, but they do good in the end. 
Take, for instance, the congressional scru­ 
tiny of our immigrant bureau, and note the 
marked betterment of the newly arrived 


plenty of food, rough and plain though it 
be, have but little idea of what the immi­ 
grant of not more than 30 years ago had to 
endure. 
Up to that period ownersof sailing vessels 
chartered the lower decks of their shins to 
agent* for so much lier ton of the space 
taken. Then the agents fitted up and sold 
the steerage. 
The first law to regulate the space to be 
allotted to each steerage passenger was 
passed by Congress in 1819. By it a ship 
was prohibited from carrying more than 
two passengers for each five tons custom 
house measurement. 
The law was so 
crudely drawn as to be easily evaded, and 
became a dead letter. 
“ B r in e Y o u r L in n ell.** 
The early immigrant fed himself on the 
passage, and this system gave rise to untold 
horrors. Many of the immigrants were poor 
and others were improvident Some em­ 
barked without any provisions at all, trust­ 
ing to luck, while few, if any, had a sutti- 
cient supply. 
Others, again, deceived themselves as to 
the length of the voyage and ran short long 
before it came to an end. 
Few could afford to go by steamer in 
those days,and sailing vessels were the rule. 
You brought your food with you and cooked 
it yourself. A ham, some butter, biscuits, 
potatoes and some tea were about all you 
took. 
« 
On the upper deck th re were two small 
rooms known as the steerage galley. These 
were five feet deep and about four feet wide. 
There was a grate the width of the room, 
and over it was an iron bar, on which you 
bung your pot when you got a chance to 
cook. Hie sick couldn't get a chance to 
cook their food at all, and many of them 
died on the vovageor landed with hardly 
life enough iu them to go over the side. 
Sickness and death were rile among the 
old immigrants of New York. Of the Irish, 
who emigrated to escape the famine in 
1H47. 52. 3 died at sea. not to sneak of the 
15.0(H) who perished in quarantine, in 
Canada and around Montreal. It has been 
estimated that 20.000 immigrants perished 
of ship level in the hospitals of New'York, 
Boston and Philadelphia. 
The last plague ship, with immigrants on 
board, to arrive in the port of New York 
was the Leib.iitz. which arrived here Jan. 
ll, 1808. OI day* out from Hamburg. She 
took the southern coarse, going down to the 
tropic*. 
The steerage contained 544 passengers, of 
whom 103 were children and 40 infants. 
The heat in the lower latitudes reached 94 
degrees, and yet the unfortunate wretches 
were kept below. No wonder that 108 fell 
victims to ship fever engendered by pad 
ventilation, overcrowding and insufficient 
provisions. 
T i l d e n ’* W i l l a n d I t s B r e a k e r s . 
I was looking at the budding trees in what 
was once Samuel J. Tilden’® backyard a few 
moments since. Poor old man. How he 
would whisper if he could be here to see the 
studied disregard of his last will and testa­ 
ment. 
Four years bare elapsed since his death. 
W ith the exception of the few months im­ 
mediately foliow ingthedeathof the fatuous 
man, all of this time has been taken up by 
the relatives legally trying to obtain con­ 
trol of the bulk of the property, which was 
left in the care of the executors, to be used 
for the establishment of a free library to 
this city. 
Over $4,000,000 xvas left for tho library, 
and scarcely $1,500,000 to the relatives. 
Under the management of the executors 
the fortune now amounts to over $«.500.- 
000. but all of the increase belongs to the 
fund to be deveted to the library. 
This fight for the control of the Tilden 
millions is now no nearer settlement than it 
was at the commencement. 
It will be remembered that when the 
famous statesman and lawyer died his one 
ambition was to have major portion of his 
wealth devoted to the organization of a free 
library and read ing room which would rank 
atoning the first of its kind in the world. 
Books were his one hobby, and daring 
his whole lifetime he never missed an 
opportunity to add to his collection. 
It 
was natural, therefore, that on his death he 
wished to perpetuate the one indulgence of 
his life. and in a way that would benefit the 
people of the city in which he had lived for 
so many years. 
In life the relatives of th* dead man had 
never done much for him. and in fact most 
of them bad contracted heavy debts which 
the wealthy relative paid off, time and time 
again. I nder these circumstances the gen­ 
eral public was not surprised when the will 
was read; it was found that only a portion 
of his fortune had been left in legacies to 
relatives. 
Everyone was pleased except a half-dozen 
nephews and nieces, who were dissatisfied 
with legacies varying from $50,000 to 
$150,000. They expected to be left at lean 
$500,000 apiece, and after much prelimi- 
nary grumbling started to break the will. 
There were half a dozen legatees how­ 
ever. who were more than satisfied. 
Fore­ 
most ot these was Miss Celeste Stauffer, a 
beautiful New Orleans woman, who IO 
years ago was credited with having capti­ 
vated the heart of the old statesman. Miss 
btauffer was a gifted conversationalist of 
extraordinary versatility and intelligence, 
and was also one of the expert equestriennes 
of tile South. 
She was a woman of great 
personal ambition, aud in TiIden’s devotion 
saw a possible road to the first ladyship of 
the nation. 
A peculiar feature of Mr. Tilden's court­ 
ship was the correspondence he carried on 
with Miss btauffer. Every week he wrote 
ber two letters. This was when she was 
stopping with some friends at a Long Branch 
cottage. 
V\ hen he died he left her $100,000, but 
whether she married and lived in peace 
ever after I never heard. 
Against the 11,500,000 left to his rela­ 
tives. here is what Mr. Tilden bequeathed 
to the Tilden trust: 
The Greystone resi­ 
dence, worth $750,000; the Gramercy Park 
boule, worth $ 1,000,000; the library, worth 
$250,000; Brooklyn real estate, $100,000: 
coal and railroad stocks, mortgages aud 
United states bond*, $2,000,000—in all $4.- 
100.000. 
It is this money that the relatives are af­ 
ter. Their position, based upon the alleged 
illegal clause iu which the formation of the 
Tilden trust is stipulated, has been made 
very weak, as in the latter part of 18R7 the 
Senate and the Assembly passed the bill 
creating the Tilden trust. 
It has generally been supposed that the 
Tilden wealth has almost doubled since the 
death of the great lawyer; although the 
money has increased somewhat, it has net 
done so as much as would be expected, for 
the roason that a great portion of the mon­ 
ey Is invested in non-dividend property. 
The $1,260,000 represented by the Gram­ 
ercy Park house and library has not brought 
in a cent since the death of the owner. Con­ 
siderable has been paid out in roai and per­ 
sonal taxes, however; the $750,000 in the 
Greystone place at Yonkers has not brought 
in enough to nay the taxes on the place. 
About $1,000,000 is invested in the York 
Mining Company ana the Delphic Iron 
Company, but neither of these companies 
have prospered much since Mr Tilden’s 
death, and at present neither of them is in 
operation. 
A little over a million is loaned out on 
mortgages, and these ar* about the only 
holdings which at present are bringing in 
anything. 
While the legal fight progresses. New 
York people have almost forgotten that 
thev are eutitled co the granaest free library 
in the world. 
The moral of all this is that very rich men 
ought to give their money to their heirs be­ 
fore death, holding on to it for use until 
that hour arrives. 


ON THE PAINT BRIDGE. 


T H E R E B E L L IO U S LO V ER. 


[Somerville Journal.] 
She’* ae charming, men say, 
As a bright day In May, 
Or as ever a dear girl could be, 
She’s so dainty and sweet! 
I would like the receipt 
For a daintier maiden than she. 


But she bothers me so 
That I really don’t know 
Whether knowing her pays, after all. 
She’s a torment and tease, 
And she’s so hard to please 
That my life is all wormwood and gall. 


So why not let her slide, 
All her beauty defied? 
There are always good fish in the sea. 
And what do I care 
Howe’er she be fair 
If she’s always so unfair to me? 


How Scenery Is Made in 
Modern City Theatres. 


Brashes Big Fsongh for Giants and tho 


Colors Daubed by Wholesale. 


Mysteries of Stance Pictures with Which 


Enthusiastic Audiences are Delighted, 


earner. 
'Due thing must be borne in my mind, and 
that is. that the immigrant of the present 
day is more of a kicker than the em grant 
of ihe past, though he ha* very much less 
to kick about. The immigrant of the past 
did not do much kicking. His lot was so 
wretched at home that everything seemed 
an improvement, lie cultivated the virtue 
of patience, and tossed around for ei kt 
weeks between sea and sky. half starved 
and treated like a slave in his efforts to 
reach the promised land. 
And, in point of fact, until 1819 he was a 
slave, or rather a bondsman, frequently 
sold by the shipowners when unable t* pay 
his passage. During the last century aud 
the early part of the present, the prepay­ 
ment of the p assag e was the exception, and 
its subsequent discharge ny compulsory 
labor the rule. 
Those who are ferried over the ocean now 
rn a little oven six days are supplied with 


E xploration of G reenland. 
[Frankfurter Z*itnng.] 
A new expedition for exploring Green 
land will start next summer from Denmark. 
The plan of work has been arranged by the 
naval lieutenant, Ryder. The party will 
consist of nine persons, with three boats 
ana a steamer to convey them to the east­ 
ern coast as soon as the condition of 
the ice will allow of a landing, 
it is pro­ 
posed to explore in the course of the sum 
mer the region lying between 06 f id 7:t 
north latitude, pulling as far as possible 
into the interior. SI dges will be employed 
duriug the winter, goiug over as much 
ground aspossinle. Tho expedition will be 
provisioned and equipped tor two years, at 
the end of which time the steamer will ta 
turn to take them away, cruising along the 
east coast until they get down to the shore 
t he expenses have peen estimated at from 
250.000 to 290,000 kroner (equal to from 
about cl 3.900 to £1(5,100). and the project 
is so popular aud looked on so favorably by 
the government that it is practically certain 
that the Diet will grant the money. 


t'O M P M P T I O X S U R E L Y C U R E D , 
To the Kditok— 
Please Id form your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above-named disease. By Its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall Ii- glad to send two bottles of my 
remedy rn hi. to a.iv ot your leaders who have coli 
sum!'tion if they will send me their express and P.O. 
add;*sses. 
Respectfully. 
T. A. SLOG CAI, M. C., 181 Pearl st.. New York, 
wy2St jaS 


I yew York News.; 
Clarkson Stanfield, one of the greatest 
painters of marine subjects that England 
ever produced, was originally a theatrical 
scene painter. Since his time others have 
graduated from the paint bridge of the 
theatre to the walls of the academy, and 
their work has made them famous. Indeed, 
there are at the present time artists who 
devote themselves to scene painting, pic­ 
ture painting and drawing for the maga­ 
zines and newspapers. 
Notable among 
these may be ciassjd Matt Morgan and 
Charles Graham. 
The former, besides being a scene painter 
of groat skill, is also a frequent contributor 
to the exhibitions of the W ater Color Soci­ 
ety, aud achieved much fame as the cartoon­ 
ist of the now defunct London publication, 
the Tomahawk, in which he displayed such 
biting sarcasm on the Prince of Wales that 
he fouud it convenient to emigrate to I 
America. Graham was originally a scene 
painter, but subsequently drifted into draw­ 
ing. and is now one of th* leading artists of 
the Harpers, for whom he does th# major 
Dart of the landscape work in their differ­ 
ent publications. Among the other prom­ 
inent scenic artists of til* day are Marston, 
Voeghtlin. Goatcher, hoberts. Mseder and 
a few others, but these have not ventured 
beyond the stage in the exhibition of their 
work. 
The only glimpse the public ever bas of 
the scene painter is when he comes out to 
bow his acknowledgments to the applause 
that is bestowed upon bis work at a first 
night’s performance. Then, ten chances to 
one. he is arrayed iu a dress suit and looks 
the very pink of fashion, 
tie is a vastly 
different looking tellow when he is at work 
up in the paint loft. 
There he wears a 
jumper and overalls that are so besmeared 
with paint that thev would put Joseph’s 
suit of many colors entirely into the shade. 
So thickly, indeed, is the paint plastered 
over his garments that yon can almost hear 
it crack as he moves. And to top off all he 
is likely to hare some dabs of red or blue 
on his nose or face where he has wiped bis 
hand. Altogether he is not the pretty object 
he is when answering a "call’’ at night. 
The paint loft where he work* is an eerie 
place up at the too of the theatre among 
the ties. You have te climb up a flight of 
dingy and devious stairs to reach it. and 
then you find yourself in a long and 
lofty room 
lighted 
by tall 
windows. 
Facing 
these 
windows 
is 
a 
canvas 
stretched on an enormous frame, which 
is 
raised 
and 
lowered 
by a 
wind­ 
lass and ropes at the end of the place. 
Unlike the ordinary painter, the scenic 
artist sees but one portion of his canvas at 
a lune, us he begins painting at the top 
and works down, so that, it will be seen, he 
must understand thoroughly what he in­ 
tends to do before he begins to no it. It is 
only after the first general painting that he 
sees the entire work, and then he goes over 
it and gives the finishing touches. 
There 
is nothing small about the materials with 
which the scenic painter works. His smal l 
est brush is as thick around as a man s 
finger, and from that they vary in size up 
to the xvhitewasher’s 
and kalsominer’s 
brush, the latter tieing used for painting 
skies and large masses of color. 
Scattered around on the floor of the paint 
loft are the pigments used. They are in 
pails and pots of all sizes and sorts, same of 
them with handles attached to the sides. 
There are more nots and pails on the win­ 
dow ledges. ana large tubs of whiting in 
different parts of the room. Stored away 
on shelves are what are known as the 
"stock pots.” which contain the colors from 
which various tints are combined. Off in 
oue corner a big pot of glue bubbles over a 
coal lire in winter and a gas stove iD sum­ 
mer. for glue forms a very important factor 
in the scene painter’s art. At times, when 
a play is being pushed rapidly forward for 
production the sceue 
painter works at 
night, and for this purpose he uses a long 
gasidpe, which can be raised or lowered, 
with numberless jets to it. In some of the 
theatres the electric light is employed for 
this purpose, and its use will doubtless be­ 
come universal in time. 
Ordinary heavy duck is the canvas uP9n 
which scenes are painted, although in 
France 
and 
Italy they are frequently 
painted en a specially 
prepared paper, 
which makes them easy of transportation. 
All the scenery used by Ristori in this 
country 
was 
of 
this 
kind, and the 
Kiralfys have frequently imported parer 
scenery 
for some of their most elab­ 
orate 
spectacles. 
The 
canvas 
ordi­ 
narily used is purchased by the bolt and 
sewn together t# form the great surface re­ 
quired, it is theu stretched and tacked 
upon tho frame. Alter this it is primed 
with a mixture of glue, water and whiting, 
which is laid on with kalsomining brushes. 
When the priming dries it shrinks the can­ 
vas. so that it forms a surface as hard as a 
board, which, when struck, gives oat a 
resounding 
echo 
like 
a 
drum, 
All 
being now prepared the arti-t outlines his 
scene upon this surface, first in charcoal 
and then in some dark and permanent pig­ 
ment. When such elaborate ornaments as 
cornices, Corinthian columns aud imita- 
tiops of carvings are introduced, a drawing 
is 
made 
of 
one 
on 
stout 
brown 
paper. Then the outline is picked out 
with pius. the paper is held against the 
canvas and a bag full of powdered char­ 
coal dauiied over the perforated 
lines, 
through which the dust finds its wav and 
the outlfne is reproduced ob the canvas, 
l o reproduce wall papers, etc,, stencils are 
used. These stencils are sheets of paper, 
coated heavily with varnish, out of which 
the design or ornament desired has been 
('ut- 
.. 
. 
. 
. 
Having made bis outline to his satisfac­ 
tion the artist now proceeds to lay on his 
colors, and it is in the mixing and laying on 
of these that the real skill is shown. Many 
of the designs for scenes are merely repro­ 
ductions of photographs and, of course, do 
not require so much artistic ability as an 
original design, so that it is iu the colonus 
that the sceue painter display- his talent 
and what, in some instances, approaches 
very nearly to genius. The colors used ate 
purchased in large quantities, dry, and are 
mixed with water, with enough gum traga- 
canth in it to keep it from altogether evap­ 
orating rn the stack pots. Iu mixing the 
tints 
a 
combination 
of 
glue 
and 
water, called size, 
is 
used to mingle 
the 
various 
body 
colors 
required 
to 
create the shade desired. 
Ib is mixing 
of 
colors 
is 
a 
very 
delicate 
opera­ 
tion and requires much knowledge and ex­ 
perience. W hen they are first mixed they 
look much darker than they will after they 
have been laid on the canvas, the water 
has evaporated and they have dried. Only 
the experienced and the artistic eye can 
tellw henthe required shade hasbeen at­ 
tained. The tints ave all mixed wholesale, 
for they are used that way, and the painter 
would find it difficult to exactly reproduce 
a certaiu tint should he run short of it be­ 
fore his scene is completed. 
Besides the tints mixed in bulk, the 
scenic artist mingles others on a palette. 
This palette, bv tbe way, is not the light 
and graceful article held on the thumb of 
the ordiuary artist, and upon which the 
decorative young woman is foBd of paint­ 
ing impossible poodles and pansies, it is a 
table with a sun ©th slab-top. Upon this 
the unmixed colors are arrayed like th# 
dabs of i do r on a painter’s palettei au l are 
mixed by tbe artist as he requires them. 
The p a lette only conies into use when the 
potsaud big brushes have none their work, 
and the art st gives the scene these touches 
which make it characteristic of his style. 
But to go back to the beginning of tbe 
painting of the scene. The first process is 
the laying in of tbe local colors of sky, 
walls and the like, which is done according 
to the outline* on the canvas. Theu are 
applied the panels of the rooms, the doors 
and woodwork of buildiugs and the waves 
of color in the landscape. After this the 
shadows are bleached in, and the work is 
now ready for the final touches. Th* lines 
of architectural scenes are ruled in with a 
brush guided along a long rule, and the 
landscapes are finished free hand. In mak­ 
ing gilded ornament*, a gold color is used, 
the high lights being emplevined with 
Dutch metal. The dazzling and bewilder­ 
ing effects of fairy and transformation 
scenes, silver and colored foils are used in a 
similar manner. 
Most of the colors used in scene painting 
are 
solid, 
or 
what 
are 
technically 
known as body colors, but the shadows of 
iieav.v draperies, etc., are glazed with tr .ns- 
parent lakes and other pigments. On some 
occasions some of the aniline colors have 
been used with no little eilect for this por­ 
tion of the work, b u t as a rule. they do not 
mix well enough for the more delicate tints, 
and the old dry colors are far more prefer­ 
able. 
It is customary in all first-class theatres 
for the scene painter to make a working 
model of every important scene before nut­ 
ting it on canvas. These models are about 
the size of the miniature theatres sold iu 
the toy shops, aud are complete in every de- 
tail. 
They are painted on cardboard in water 
color, and give an excellent idea of the 
scene as it will appear upon the stage. This 
is another branch of his work, for the scene 
painter must be regarded as what may bo 
called an all around artist. He must be a 
good draughtsman: lie must know how to 
draw aud paint figures; lie must be a good 
landscape painter; he must have a thorough 
knowledge of architecture aud be able to 
paint about everything palatable. But when 


he has well secured an established posi­ 
tion. tbe emoluments are large, some scene 
painters recieving regular salaries of over 
$200 a week, while others, of recognized 
ability, receive handsome sums for special 
work. 
Outside of tbe scene painters regularly at­ 
tached to theatres there are several estab­ 
lishments where scones are tam ed out by 
the wholesale to snpply theatres in the 
smaller towns. These establishments keep 
a regular stack on hand. duplicate* of 
course, and can supply any theatre with a 
set of scenery that will answer all ordinary 
requirements at a much lower cost than it 
would require to engage a regular sceue 
painter. These establishments, howevi r, 
are frowned upon by the members of the 
craft, who denounce them as examples of 
Chinese cheap labor and a general disgrace 
to tbe art. But they are making money 
nevertheless, and are willing to let the 
artist* complain. 


BRAZIL ON EARTH, 


Notwithstanding Reports to the Con- 
trary—The Provisional Government 
Issues a Ringing Manifesto. 
Rio de Janeiro, April 28.— The pro­ 
visional government has made public the 
following manifesto: 
Whereas, to tbe detrim ent of public order 
and tranquillity false reports and alarming 
rumors hare been circulated with the mani­ 
fest and unpatriotic object of 
favoring 
censurable speculations; and. 
Whereas, such reports and rumors are 
highly injurious to tho foreign credit of 
Brazil, weakening confidence in tbe stability 
of our institutions and in the security of 
tbe obligation* contracted by the nation; and 
Whereas, these reports and rumors are 
moreover intended to cause alarm and 
panic among our fellow-citizens who. with 
thorough confidence aud perfect tranquil­ 
lity,have,throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, accepted the new order of 
thing*: and 
Whereas, it is the duty of those clothed 
with authority to prevent and remove all 
eau-es of social disturbance, assuring and 
guaranteeing aider, which is indispensable 
to the free and lawful exercise of every 
species of activity, and to the development 
of national progress: and 
Whereas, the prevalence of personal and 
glanderous reports is intended rather to 
bring the government into disrepute, and 
by weakening tbe confidence of the people 
in their rulers to favor subversive plots, 
than to inform and guide public opinion in 
regard to the acts of the said government; 
andWhereas, t ile govern moat. while not 
desiring to prevent or hinder the exercise 
of the acknowledged right to discuss it* 
acts. cannot view with indifference the 
pertinacious and criminal conduct of those 
who seek in every way to create anarchy 
and promote disorder: and— 
Whereas, such conduct, in its very con­ 
ception, in an abnormal state of affairs, such 
as still exists ia Brazil, demands measures 
of an exceptional character for its efficient 
and thorough repression, and for the main­ 
tenance of order; 
Therefore, Marshal Manoel Deodora da 
Fonfceca, chief of the provisional govern­ 
ment, instituted by the armv and navy in 
the name of the nation, hereby decrees: 
Article I. To the crovisions of tbe de­ 
cree of Dec. 23, 1889, are subject all per­ 
sons who originate or aid in circulating, by 
means of the press, or telegraph, or in any 
other way in Brazil, or in foreign countries, 
false reports and alarming rumors, such as 
refer, for instance to the discipline of th# 
troop-, to tbe stability of the institutions of 
the country and to public order. 
Article 2. From this provision is excluded 
written or verbal criticism, however severe 
it may be. of the government’s acts for the 
purpose of exposing, correcting and pre­ 
venting admistrative errors, provided it be 
free from personalities and defamation. 
Article 3. When the offence shall be com­ 
mitted in any place beyond the limit* of the 
federal capital, 
the 
offender 
shall 
he 
arrested and conveyed to the said capital 
for Hie purpose of being here tried by the 
tribunal instituted by the said decree. 
Article 4. All provisions to the contrary 
are hereby repealed. 
The minister and 
secretary of state for the departm ent of 
justice will cause this decree to be executed. 
Hall of the provincial government of the 
United States of Brazil, on the 29th day of 
March, second year of the republic. 
Manoel Deodora da Fonseca. 
# 
Manoel Farraz de Camoossaller. 


N E W K IN D O F A C O R N ER . 


WHAT MONARCHS EAT. 


F arm ers W ill K eep T h eir W h ea t Till 
T hey G et $1 a Bushel. 
St. J o s e p h , Mo., April 27.—Tho Farmers’ 
Alliance has undertaken a gigantic scheme 
to advance the price of wheat. A large ele­ 
vator is to be built for the members of the 
alliance aud the wheat is to remain stored 
until it can be sold at $1 a bushel. 
In order to tide over, a new bank is to be 
established at Bt. Joseph, with a capital of 
$50,000, and the money will be loaned to 
members at a very low rate. Application 
will be made for a charter this week. 


S N A P SHOTS. 


[Life.! 


FORGOT TO CLOSE THE SLIDE, 


A DBV PLATE. 


Special Dishes Set Before 
Kings and Princes. 


Qneei 
Victoria 
Lotos 
Salmon 
as 


Vankee Lives Baked Beans. 


King Christian of Denmark Won’t Eat 


Veal, Pork or Little Mary’s Lamb. 


W h ere H e W an ted It. 
[Keystone.'! 
The inventor proceeded to put up his bur­ 
glar alarm in Doppenheimer’s bedroom. 
“For what you put him dare for?” asked 
Doppenheimer. 
‘‘Why, to alarm you when it goes off.” 
“Oh. he wash gooff, eh? Veil. when he 
goes off does he com’ back again? I don’ 
wants him to go off. I don1 wants to be 
alar-um-ed. I want dose burglars to be 
aiar um-ed. You nail him up outside by der 
frontdoor."__________________ 


F am ily T hrift. 
(Chicago Tribune.] 
‘‘George.’’ inquired the proprietor of the 
market, "isn’t this the day to send Mrs. 
Neer her regular chicken?” 
“No,” answered tbe boy. “It doesn’t go 
till day after tomorrow.” 
•’The Neers get just one chicken a week,’ 
explained the proprietor to a customer. 
"They cook it for dinner the first day. make 
a so u p of it for th# next four days, and then 
live tor two days on the feathers, and I’ve 
got to be particular about 
sending the 
chicken at the right time or I’ll lose their 
trade.” 
__________________ 
A D istinction W ith a D ifference. 
[Texas siftings] 
A gentleman went to keep a written ap 
pomtment in Wall street with a firoker 
whom he did not know by sight. Seeing 
torlorn-looking gentleman seated in the 
office, he said: "I nee pardon, sir. are you 
the broker?” To which the other promptly 
replied: "No. sir; I’m the fellow that got 
broke!” 
__________________ 
J u s t W h at th e L ittle Boy W as Telling. 
[Humoristlsche Blaetter.j 
Prof. Zweibeer of the University of Bonn 
is a verv absentminded man. He was busily 
engaged in solving some scientific problem. 
The servant hastily opened the door of his 
study and announced a great family event. 
“A little stranger has arrived.” 
" E l i ? ” 
"It is a little boy. 
’’Little boy. 
Well, ask him what he 
wants.” 
__________________ 
NEW RATES TO AGENTS. 
No matter what your occupation Is, you 
can make money in spare moments by get 
ting subscribers to The Weekly bilobe. It 
gives the largest commission ever paid on 
dollar weekly. Send for new rates. 


[London Letter in Washington Post.] 
"All sorts of strange account* appear in 
the papers regarding the personal habits of 
royalty,” remarked Mr. Boosey to your cor­ 
respondent a day or two ago. “but hardly 
anything you read nowadays is correct” 
Mr. Boosey suggests, as far as his name 
goes, a person of intemperate habits, but he 
really is a stanch advocate of gold water 
as a beverage. He has held for years tho 
position of assistant carver and sergeant- 
footman to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
and he has made it the hobby of his 
lifetime, not only to become intimately 
acquainted with the gastronomical likes 
and dislikes of England’s gracious monarch, 
aud those of the members of her family, 
but. thanks to a persevering correspond­ 
ence with the cooks and chief dinner at­ 
tendants of the different European courts. 
he knows to a mouthful, so to speak, the fa­ 
vorite dishes of every king, emperor, queen 
and empress at present occupying thrones, 
"Her majesty.” observed Mr. Boosey. "has 
been ridiculously maligned. A few weeks 
ago I read in a Boston and also in a Phila­ 
delphia paper that the Queen of England 
drank strong ale. and had a predeliction for 
radishes in vinegar. How ridiculous! Once 
in a blue moon hor majesty asks for a glass 
of beer, and then it must be half-and-half, 
that is a bottle of porter is mixed with some 
bass’ ale. 
"The Queen, like n ost of the other royal­ 
ties, is a moderate and simple eater.” re­ 
lates Mr. Boosey. “In the morning, while 
still in bed, a cup of chocolate is given her 
with a square of hot uubuttered toast. At 
about lo o’clock breakfast is served, the 
Queen 
taking lean, crisp fried bacon. 
with 
an 
egg, 
and 
some 
thin 
slices 
of 
bread 
aud 
butter. 
Tnis 
is 
va­ 
ried 
on 
different mornings by substi­ 
tuting a bloater or a dried baddock for 
bacon. At 2 p. rn. her majesty takes a cup 
of vegetable soup with two glasses of 
claret, and generally a little cold chicken 
or game. 
During the afternoon tea is 
served once or twice. At dinner, usually 
at h o'clock, the Queen takes a good deal 
of soap, very seldom any fish, unless it be 
salmon, of which she is verv fond; always 
a slice of beef or mutton, with vegetables, 
and the thigh part of whatever game is in 
season. An ice or some grapes finishes the 
royal repast, and with it she drinks a glass 
of sherry, two of claret, and occasionally 
half a tumbler of champagne. The Queen 
likes it in a tumbler. Before retiring her 
majesty invariably takes a glass of warm 
whiskey and water and a biscuit. VV hen in 
Scotland, she begins her breakfast with a 
little porridge. 
"Has she her likes and dislikes? tv hy, of 
course; just like other old ladies. Some­ 
times she has an appetite for dinner, and 
feels inclined for something nice, served in 
her own bedroom, and shared by a lady-in- 
waiting. It is then that the German cemes 
out in her majesty. I have known her to 
ask for liver, sausage and beer aud pickled 
pig'* foot, aud not at all an uncommon sup­ 
per at Osborne is a mess of shell-fish, well 
saturated with vinegar. 
Her ma estv’s 
favorite dish, however, is, without doubt, 
salmon, boiled, grilled or pickled. 
"The Prince of Wales is a more elaborate 
eater, and likes half a dozen dishes, and 
plenty of them. 
He insists on a thick 
soup: never touches potatoes or pastry, 
and declares th at a saddle of mutton, with 
jelly, is the true epicure's bon bouche. He 
is a hearty breakfast eater, and usually 
takes both fish and meat. with half a pint 
of claret and a c u p of coffee. 
"The Princess of Wales is a light eater, 
but strange to say adores roast pork with 
plenty of seasoning. 
Her royal highness is 
also very partial to spring onions and salad 
generally. 
I lie Duchess of Fife dislikes soups and 
sweets, and generally dines off birds. Her 
husband, the duke, has au enormous appe­ 
tite. and does not care what he eats. 
“Prince Albert Victor is the epicure of 
the English royal family. He eats daintily 
and drinks sparingly (all the family are 
temperate in liquids), but a badly-cooked 
dish or a cold entree usually provokes the 
temper of the future Prince of Wales and 
king. 
"Prince George, the sailor prince, con­ 
fesses to having next to no idea of flavor. 
Eating to him 
is filling a void in his 
stomach. He ukes solid slices of meat, and 
has been known to eat a couple of pounds 
of steak at a meal. He drinks as much beer 
as a German student 
"In regard to continental royalty.” con­ 
tinued Mr. Boosey, "I will not attempt to 
give you their meals in re ta il; but from 
this note book you see here I know the 
favorite dish and drink of any European 
monarch who happens to drop in on the 
Queen for a visit, and I assure you some 
potentates are mighty particular about 
their insides. You would hardly think it, 
but the present Emperor o! Germany is one 
of the most difficult of men to satisfy. 
"The moment he awakes he wants a glass 
of beer. 
Hi* breakfast must include some 
slices of cold ham, with several other 
things. With his roasts he likes to eat pre 
served plums and figs. and with fish he 
always demands mustard. Then at odd 
times he calls for soup, and just before he 
goes to bed he will eat a supper of cold 
meat anti pickles sufficient to give an army 
the nightmare. 
His wife, the Empress, 
likes plenty of pastry, and only eats fish for 
breakfast. 
"The Emperor of Russia resembles the 
Prince of Wales in his likes and dislikes, 
except that he prefers everything cooked 
to a cinder, and eats enormous quantities 
of oysters. One particular dish of his he 
attempted to introduce at Marlborough 
House 
and 
failed completely, and no 
wonder. It is a Russian national delicacy, 
and consists of sheep brains stewed with 
sugar, aud then served with dumplings 
and slices of fat bacon. The Empress of 
Kussia pius her faith to chicken in any 
style. Her majesty often remarks that, 
as far as she is concerned, the barn fowl is 
the only "to-be-eaten” animal that need 
exist. 
“The Emperor of Austria is purely Ger­ 
man in his tastes, and likes to fare like a 
Heidelburg student. .Sauerkraut and bacon 
is served to him twice a week, and so is 
stockfish, an atrocious preparation of dried 
codfish boiled with cucumbers and eaten 
by his majesty for breakfast. 
He now 
drinks 
nothing 
but 
Rhine 
wine, hut 
in his younger days he drank large quanti­ 
ties of Beer. The Empress of Austria is also 
German in her taste*, and likes veal soaked 
in vinegar and raw herring salads. The 
favorite dish of Her Majesty is a slice of 
lean ham. cut thin and grilled, served on 
toast and smothered in green peas; that 
is. provided the peas be fresh picked and 
young. 
"The Sultan of Turkey eats next to noth­ 
ing beyond mutton and sweetmeats, unless 
it be a mess called goat stew, to which flour 
dumplings and slices of lemon are added. 
The Sultan ha* a moderate appetite, but is 
a good drinker, despite the pre epts of the 
Koran. A hasty meal is alwavs served to 
him directly he awakes, of the tastes of 
his many wives it is different to say, but it 
is stated that he had one of his sultanas tied 
u m n a sa c k an d dropped in the Bosphorus 
for eating too freely of onions. 
“King Humbert of Italy affects to be Eag- 
lisb, aud calls for rare steak and thick 
m utton chops. The italian royal table is 
noted for its solid simplicity, and when 
strictly en famille. the King likes to carve 
the joint in front of him. like the English 
father of a family. 
His beautiful aud 
amiable Queen is a fragile eater, and has a 
distinct course served 
for 
her. 
Well- 
seasoned entrees and cooks’ works of art 
generally please her majesty. 
"But the joy of cooks is Her Majesty of 
Roumania, the poetess Queen of King 
Charles, known in th# literary world as 
‘Carmen Sylvia.’ This illustrious lady says 
that the world does not kuow how much 
it owes to the stomach and its cooks, who 
have made thrones rock and monarchs 
totter 
in 
their 
shoes. 
She 
and the 
cook are almost comrades, apd 
every 
morning an hour is spent in earnest, coa ul- 
tation regarding the menu of the day. Her 
Majesty has invented several salad and 
sauce c unbinations. aud occasionally cooks 
a dish for the King with her own hands. 
Tile King of Roumania. like a sensible man. 
agrees with his wife, but, being a man of 
somewhat gross appetite, goes in occasion­ 
ally for midnight suppers, carousals which 
the queen does not attend. 
"The Queen regent of spain says the only 
thing she cannot adopt in her son’s king­ 
dom is the national taste in eating. Mile 
hates on ions, and the reasou she permits her 
ministers to smoke at cabinet couuc Is and 
generally PU s at her cigarette herseli, is 
that the reverend senhors usually have 
breaths 
so 
impregnated 
with 
garlic 
that tobacco is 
necessary 
to 
prevent 
the Queen from fainting. She eats spar- i 
{ugly of plain beef, mutton and chicken, 
and likes soup and claret with every meal. I 
She seldom touches tea or coffee or bread, j 
anil is fond of a a la lo i boer after riding . 
and driving. 
■ 
"King Christian of Denmark won t eat 
veal, DoiK or lamb. He is almost a vege­ 
tarian and likes salads and cold vegetobles 
for 
supper 
and 
breakfast. 
He drinks 
champagne and coffee. 
"An eccentric eater is Ring Charles of 
YVurtemtierg. He hardly eats at all during 
the day. but likes a long meal of several 
courses servod at midnight, rather a trial 
to the digestion of his courtiers, who sup 
with him in tu n s. He is fond of liver baked 
and served with veal stuffing. 
He sever 
eats or drinks anything except a cup of 


coffee and a roll. until he has been up and 
about for nearly half the day. 
"The regent of Bavaria has an inordinate 
fondness for fish. Hi* favorite dish is a 
huge codfish stuffed with sausage meat and 
apples. 
"Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria take* the 
prize as the most eccentric of all the sov­ 
ereigns. great and small, of Europe. His 
bread ha* to be made after a special recipe 
of the late empress 
of Russia, which 
she sent to the mother of tbe prince. 
Princess Clementine. 
Chickens, 
ducks, 
and other birds, have to be plucked and 
kept on Ice for three days before cooking, 
and beef and mutton are never served un­ 
less in the form of a ragout or hash. lf the 
prince is to have fish, he likes one of 
the servant* to bring it alive in a basin for 
personal inspection, and a small pond, 
full of various kinds of shell fish, is under 
the special supervision of his highness; 
sea water being artificially introduced at 
great expense, as it has to be brought in t 
huge barrels from a long distance. U ke j 
Lucullu*, Prince Ferdinand thinks nothing 
is too sacred for the stomach, and a pie of 
linnets is not an unfreqnent dish at the 
palace of Sofia. ‘As great a glutton as 
Ferdinand’ is already a proverb with the 
Bulgers. 
"Last, but not least in this account of 
royal eaters,” concluded Mr. Boosey. "is his 
holiness. Leo XIII. He is a dear old gentle­ 
man, and eats because nature demands It, I 
that * ail. He asks, whenever his wishes 
are consulted, for something soft. with 
plenty of gravy, and a little claret and 
water. 
It 
offends 
the 
pontiff to be 
served with any part of a bird which 
suggests its form in life. tile leg or wiug. 
for instance, consequently, poultry and 
game are never put on the table, but por­ 
tions of the breast are placed before his 
holiness, who. by the way. invariably eats 
alone. It is contrary to religious etiquette 
for the Pope to share a meal with anybody, 
even a brother monarch. If a king calls at 
the papal dinner hour, he is served in a 
separate room with his suite.” 


SHE ISNT A GODDESS, 


But Her Name is Juno, and She Chose to 
Elope—A 
Schenectady Alderman’s 
Daughter Goes With a Doctor. 


S c h e n e c t a d y , N. Y”., April 28.--Miss 
Annie Juno, the ly-year-eid daughter of 
Alderman Robert M. F, Juno of ward I. 
quite prominent in society here, and Dr. A. 
G. Wicks, a young surgeon, eloped Satur- 
day.t 
The affair is remarkable from the fact 
that Alderman Juno had offered no objec­ 
tion to accepting Dr. Wicks as a son-in-law, 
and there is nothing to explain the elope­ 
ment except the romantic tendencies of the 
couple. 
For some time Miss Juno had been be­ 
trothed to Charles Harrison, a young son of 
Henry Harrison, a liveryman of Ballston 
Spa. 
Since the advent of Dr. Wicks at the Mer 
chants' Howl Miss Juno has hearkened 
unto his tales of love. 
Alder man Juno learned th# state of af­ 
fairs about a week ago. 
He summoned 
young 
Harrison 
from 
Ballston. 
Au 
interview between the couple resulted 
in Miss Annie’s assertion that she would 
rem ail true to her plighted love. and tyould 
never see the doctor more. 
Dr. Wicks and Miss Juno continued to 
meet clandestinely, and arranged tbe de­ 
tails for their elopement, 
Alderman Juno learned of these prepara­ 
tions Friday night, and lie had an inter­ 
view with his daughter and the doctor, 
Alderman 
Juno brieriy informed the 
couple that there was no occasion for 
them 
to elope, 
ll 
they 
were 
bent 
on matrimony be would give his consent, 
and the ceremony could fie performed at 
home and without scandal. 
Both denied any intention of eloping, and 
Mi-8 Annie repeated her former assertions 
of her intention to marry young Harrison. 
The lather believed these statements. 
The next morning Miss Anuie was missing, 
Po was all of her clothing. 
So was Dr. Wicks. 


C U R SED BY H E R S IS T E R . 


Capt. 
T ries to 
Lewis* Y oung W ife 
H ang H erself. 


N e w Y o r k , April 28.—Minnie W. Lewis 
of 238 East 128tli street who was locked 
up in the East 126th street police station 
law on Saturday night on a charge of in­ 
sanity, was found unconscious in her cell at 
midnight. 
Mrs. Lewis had tried to commit suicide 
by tying- a handkerchief so tightly about 
ber throat that it nearly cut through the 
skin. 8he was taken to the hospital. 
Minnie is the young wife of Capt. W. ll. 
Lewis, and her aunt said yesterday that she 
had manifested symptoms of insanity for a 
few days. Her sister died months ago. 
The aunt said the sisters had never got 
along well together, aud that when the 
younger one, florence Henshaw, was on her 
deathbed, they had words. 
Yon will die a horrible death.” were 
Florence’s last words, her sister says. 
This idea of a curse seems to have dis­ 
turbed Minnie’s mind. 
P a id 
her aunt 
Y e s t e r d a y : 
’’.She has an idea that somebody is going 
to kill both be self and her friends. I was 
to be killed, too, aud she wanted me early 
yesterday morning to go to the police 
station with her and surrender ourselves for 
protection. She hid her husband’s razor 
under lier pillow, but be discovered it be­ 
fore she had a chance to use i t ” 
On Saturday she got up at (5 o’clock and 
went 
to 
make 
a 
visit 
and 
to 
do 
some shopping. She hadn’t returned at 
a o’i lock and her husband went after her. 
She would not return with him. She did 
not come, and at midnight she was locked 
up. She had lucid intervals, and was all 
right, when she left in the morning. 
ll wa* said yesterday at the hospital that 
she would be all right by today .and she will 
be taken to court. 


B U Y IN G CANDOR. 


MAKES PEOPLE CRAZL 


La Nona a Maddening Seque- 
of la Grippa 


Suicidal Impulse is a Feature ef th i 


L atest Epidemic. 


Dr. Kosse Says It is Not Likely to Pre* 


vail in America. 


W a s h in g to n , April 23.—Dr. Irving Ross#, 
one of the professors of the medical depart­ 
ments of Georgetown University, being 
asked his opinion of the new disease now 
attracting the attention of the medical au 
thorities in Europe, said: 
”1 know but little of the so-called new 
disease, ‘la noua.’ It is supposed to be one 
of the sequels of tho late widespread epi­ 
demic of Influenza. 
“From what I can gather, however, tbit 
affection is thus far confined to conti­ 
nental Europe, and is said to exist amen* 
the poor anil badly fed. It has many paints 
of similarity to pellagra, an affection in 
which the brain and nervous system are im­ 
plicated to such an extent as to cause pain 
in the back and limbs, a girdle sensation, 
suicidal impulse, and even dementia when 
the disease is complete. 
‘‘In the new complaint a sort of trance or 
sleep is said to follow an ane mic condition 
of the brain, resembling 
the state of 
hypnosis kuowa among African negroes as 
Delavan. 
“A certain fungus is said to ho the cause of 
pellagra, which disease is known to be the 
greatest contributing cause of lunacy in the 
Alpine parts of Italy, and as la grippe may 
excite other diseases where there is a pre­ 
disposing cause, it is quite possible that tho 
symptoms observed among poorly fed peas­ 
antry are of alimentary origin. 
"It is, therefore, not likely that we shall 
see ‘la nona’ p evail to any great extent on 
this side of the Atlantic, where the condi­ 
tions are unfavorable to its development.” 


C onsum ption Cured. 
An old physician, retired from practice, 
had placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary tbe formula of a simple vegeta­ 
ble remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh. 
Asthma aud all Throat and Lung Affec­ 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for 
N enous Debility and all Nervous Com­ 
plaints. Having tested it* wonderful cura­ 
tive powers in thousands of cases, and de­ 
siring to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who wish it, this 
recipe in German. French or English, with 
full directions for preparing and using. 
Pent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, 
naming this paper. W. A. N o y e s , 820 
Poweis’ Block, Rochester. N. Y. 


W O VEN W IRE F C I I P C 
WIRE f iL R O P E SELVAGE I k I V V t a 
fill Sizes MESH. Prices SEDUCED. 
Sold by dealers. Freight paid . 


60 INCHES HIGH AT 60 CTS. PER ROD!) 
lf rite XtJICLLEN WOVEN WIKE FCNCX CO., CHICAGO. 
eowlOt ja22 


A S to ry R elated by th e L ate Con­ 
gressm an T aulbee, 


[Cincinnati Enquirer.-! 
A story is told of Congressman Taulbee 
of Kentucky, who was shot lately by Charles 
Kincaid, in Washington city, that contains 
considerable humor. 
An old colored man, 
called Uncle Eph. had lived in the Taulbee 
family manv years, and was considered an 
honest and iaithful old servant. After the 
election for congressman, Taulbee haying 
been a candidate, he was taunted bv some 
of bis opponents with til# statem ent that 
Uncle Eph had voted against him. Loath to 
believe it he called old Eph into his room 
and said: 
“ Uncle Eph, is it true that you. voted 
against me at the election?” 
"Yes. Massa William, 
replied Eph; I 
voted de ’publican ticket.” 
"W ell.” said Taulbee, “I line frankness, 
aud here's a dollar for your candor,” 
The old colored man stood scratching his 
head, when Taulbee a^ked: 
‘Well, Kph. what is it?” 
“Well. Massa Taulbee,’’said Eph. "lf you 
is buving candor, you owes me fo’ dollars 
mo’, kase I voted agin ye five times.” 


T re a tm e n t for T hose O vercom e w ith 
Gas. 
[College and Clinical Record.] 
Several suggestions were made by differ­ 
ent speakers at the recent meeting of the 
American Gas Light Assedat on at Toronto. 
The most practical were those quoted on 
the authority of a prominent physician: 
1. Take the man at once into fresh air. 
Don’t crowd around him. 
2. Keep him on his back. Don’t raise his 
head nor turn him on his side. 
3. Loosen his clothing at his neck and 
w aist 
4. Give a little brandy and w ater—not 
more than four tablespooniuls of brandy in 
all. Give tbe ammonia m ixture tone part 
aromatic ammonia to lo parts water) in 
small quantities at short intervals—a tea­ 
spoonful every two or three minutes. 
5. Plan the face and chest with the wet 
end of a towel. 
6. Apply warmth and friction if the body 
or limbs are cola. 
7. lf the breathing is feeble and irregular, 
artificial respiration should fie used, and 
kept up until there is no doubt that it can no 
longer be of usa. 
8. Administer oxygen. 


An Im p ertin en t Q uestion. 
[Atlanta Constitution,] 
“Here’s 
yer 
nice 
hot lunches. 
Fri’ 
chicken ’n’ biskcts, fresh an’ hot I ’ cried 
the well-known darkey lunch vender, as the 
train stopped at Salt Springs. 
"Is Hie 
chicken tender?” queried a portly gentle­ 
man, as he poked his head out at the win­ 
dow. “V assail. Young ’n’ tender an' des 
es sweet an’ fat.” "Where do you get your 
chickens?” 
"See here, boss: wha you 
fum?” asked the old darkey, staring hard at 
the 
stranger. 
"I’m 
from 
Michigan.” 
" rought you wuz strange in nose digging. ” 
"Why did you think do?” "Ca’se. boss, er 
w’ite gcn’letnan w’at been borned down 
Souf here nuver axes er culled pusson wev 
day git bey chickens.” 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 
By getting your friends and neighbors to 
subscribe to The (Hobe. If you cannot get 
subscribers yourself, your wife, son or daugh­ 
ter can do sa iu their leisure hours, and earu 
an honest penny. The Globe gives tbe largest 
commission ever paid on a dollar weekly. 


FOR MEN ONLY! 
A BftCITIVC For Lott or Failing MANHOOD; 
A rU o l 11® C General and Nervous Debility; 
g'SYT’O T Weakness of Body & Mind: Effects 
V U X ii JU of Erroror Excesses inOld-Young. 
Robust, Noble B u hood Only Honored. How to Balarao sud 
Streoglhea Week, Cnde,eloped Ormolu sod Porte of Body, 
jkbiolotely otifslHog Hone Treatment- Beoeflts la a day. 
Hen Teed fv from *7 States, Territories* Pere fire Comprise. 
Tearaawrltethe u. 
Hnok.PaMriplanallooSnroofemalled 
(aealoditroe. Addrest ERIE MEDICAL CS.,BUFFALO,Ii.* 
wy28t ja22 
I CORE FITS ! 
When I say cur# I do not mean manly to stop than 
un. 


warrant my remedy to cur* the worst cabob. 
Because 
others have failed is no reaaon for not now reclining a 
cure. 
Bond at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle 
infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 
R O O T , J l.O .. 183 P e a rl fist. N ew Y ork. 
wy28t ja8* 
M S 


Chick 


C H IC H E S T E R 'S E N G LISH 
_ 
PENNYROYAL PILLS. 
RCD CROSS DIAMOND BIVANO. 
S afe, 'ara and alway* fellable. I.adfoa, 
oak U m H l t t for D iam o n d B ra n d , 
in red metallic bons*, sealed with billa 
ribbon. T a k e n o o th e r. Sead4e.(«tpa) 
for ca. Ocular, and “B elief for Ladler, 
in letter, by r e tu r n m all. //erne Pawer. 
>p C h e m ! C e., M »d!a*a » * ., P h il* . P a . 
wy52t o9 
ACENTSI 
EVERT AGENT who want* to know what tasaU, 
and how to make tbsimostmoneylh Up> basins** 
mnat read the AGENTS 
,A 
contain* article* on canvasing and badness topic* 
advertisement! of agents good* of ail kinds, Tm 
L atest Novelties. 
Every number is worth many 


Street. Boston. 
wytf m y il 


V V E A K FS 
I I ’.SAW 
w a r 
new and 
Treatise, 
Explaining 
ny new and perfect HOjMK 
CL'H K , for Lott or Falling Man- 
w T R O n l v bood. Nervous Debility, Lack of 
Vigor ana Development, Premature Decline; 
Functional Disorders, Kidney Diseases, etc. 
Address SS. MASSIMI CO.. IO Park Plies. Few Tori. 
wyly fe22 


Aa agent, of 
our PATENT 
SAFES. 
Siz.a 
All sizes as low. 
WANTED MAN 
WW 28x18x18 Inches. $36 retail. 
New styles; new patterns; new lock; new factory. 
' by safe Pool. Every Safe warranted. 
Permanent business. Our terms And 
Not governed by 
Rare chance. P 
catalogue will convince you. Agents clear *300 
to $600 per month. 
Write for exclusive terri­ 
tory. 
ALPINE 
SAFE 
COMPANY. CINCIN­ 
NATI, O. 
wv8t mh29 


Manhood 


TO WEAK MEN 
Suffering from the effect* of youthful error*, earlv 
decay, wasting weakness, lost manhood, etc., I will 
send a valuable treatise (sealed) containing full 
particulars for home cure, P R E E of charge. 
A 
splendid medical work; should be read by every 
man who is nervous and debilitated. 
Address 
l' r o f . F . Cfi F O W L E S , M o o d u s . C ornu. 
w yly o29 


R E S T O R E D . 
Remedy Free.—A victim 
W 
of youthful Imprudence, 
causing Premature Decay, Nervous Debility, Lost 
Manhood, Ac., having tried In rain every known reme­ 
dy, has discovered a simple means of self-cure, which 
he will send (seaiodl FREE to his feilow-sufferers. 
Address, J. H. REEVES,.’ n -Box 3290, New York City- 
wy41t o9 
AGENTS HERE 
and Fariu«*n* w ith no experience m ake #3.30 
an h o u r during spare tim e. A.D. Baten, 164 VV, 
Robbins A ve., C ovington, K y., m ade #31 o n e 
d a y . #81 o n e w e e k . So can you. Proofs and 
catalogue free. J. E. SHEPARD A OO , Cincinnati,0. 
eowylflt o2 


SALESMEN WANTED 
goods by sample to tbe wholesale * 
tbe largest m anufacturers in our line. Liberal salary tisid. Per­ 
manent position. Money advanced for wages, ad v e rtin g , etc. 
For terms address CLX IKM MAL AFG. CO.# Chicago, 111 


AT ONCE. 
A few 
good men to well our 
and retail tmde. We are 


111. 
w yl3t f!9 


JOHN MILLARD writ## from (Mi#. H 
bur*, lad.. Hot. 29.— Dyk#’s B eard! 
BUgtybs* produced a heavy moastarh# B 
•n mf *pp#r lip In 4 we«]ct. lit Coo#6 
WM #aUr#l7 smooth. B«adi#ds mort. ■ 


■ ELIXIR prows th# heaviest b##rd, sn* 
■hair, lo 4 wack*. Warranted, la bott Im 
■or *s*ui CMM. ready for us#. Com pie!* 
Vrcm#dy hr wail, »nh»25e, ta sump# of 
■silver. 
Worth four tim.* this amount. 
* Smith Med. Co.. Palatine. Ills. 
eow26t *4 


■ P X T 
Instant relief. 
Final cure in IO 
X A X J .ClO (lays, and never returns; no purge, 
no aalve, nu suppoaitory. A simple remedy, malled 
free, Address T u ttle <fe Co., 78 Nassau st., N. Y. 
wy26t o23 


H A B I T , Only certain #nd easy 
cure in the world. 
Ilr. J. I* STE 
1’HENS, Lebanon, O. 
wy ly d ll 


to 1:8 a day; samples worth $2.15 free; lines 
not under horses’ feet. Write Brewster Safety 
Rein Holder Co., H olly, Mich. 
wy28t o30 


A G E N T # wanted. $1 an hour. 50 new articles. Cat 
alogue aud sample free. C. E. Marshall. Lockport, N. 
Y. 
eow20t o30 


$5 


A 
N A C O R T E S . FWalgoIsland, the Manhattan 
of the Puget Sound Country, Washington. Just 
selected as the Pacific Ocean terminus of the Oregon 
Improvement Company’s Railway Line; plat filed 
January loth; present populajlun, 2500. 
For cliv 
property, coal; Iron, timber and farm lands, write 
JOHN AI, PLATT, Banker, Anacortes, ti ashington. 
eowftt mh22 
D 
E A F N E S S Cured by reek’s Pat. Invisible 
Tubular Ear Cushions. 
Whisper* heard dis­ 
tinctly. Comfortable. Successful where all reme­ 
dies fall. 
illus. books and proofs free. Addressor 
call un F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, X. Y.wy8PtdH 


U /n p if E R # wanted; men and women; big pay, 
YI U lm * t-;i (Iv w o r k I outfit free, stock war­ 
ranted. J. E. WHITNEY, Nurseryman. Rochester, 
X. Y. 
- 
wy4t my;l 


(tQC S A L A R Y and expense* lo enarleu< 
lady agent*. A. P. BAW TER, l e i Tolori 
av., Chicago. 
tfvdt my; 


